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CHAPTER I. 



ON THE DISTKIBUTION, EMPLOYMENT, CONDITION, 
AND CHARACTER OF THE CON VICT-POPDLATION, 



Exiliom non tupplicium eftt, sed perfogium portutque supplicii. 

Cicero pro Cjscin. c^ 34. 



ft 



Banishment was not deoreod as a species of ponisbment by the 
laws of Rome, hot was rather a state of refuge and an asylom, of which 
the law, in certain cases, permitted the criminal to aiFail himself.' 



»» 



For some t^me after the original establishment of the 
colony of New South Wales in the year 1788, the 
whole of the convict-population, with the exception of 
those individuals who were retained as house-servants 
by the Government officers of the settlement, were em- 
ployed on account of the Government, either in agri- 
culture or in the public works. In process of time, 

VOL. II. A 
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lioweveri free emigrants arrived in considerable numbers 
and settled in the colony ; and many individuals who 
had arrived as convicts became free by servitude, and 
established themselves advantageously, either as agri- 
culturists in the country, or as mechanics or shopkeepers 
in the towns. In this state of things, it became a usual 
practice on the part of the colonial government, to as- 
sign one or more convicts to private persons who were 
able to maintain and employ them either in Sydney or 
in the country ; to relieve the government of the cost of 
their maintenance on the one hand, and to assist de- 
serving individuals to whom their services were of value 
on the other. The convicts so assigned were employed 
variously according to the pursuits or occupation of the 
master — some as house-servants, some as shopmen, 
some as mechanics, but the great majority as farm- 
servants and stock-keepers. And to incite the convict 
or prison-population of the colony to good conduct, 
persons of that class who had conducted themselves 
well, but were not entitled to any indulgence from the 
Government, were occasionally favoured with tickets of 
exemption from Government-labour, and allowed to 
employ themselves for the period specified in the ticket 
for their own advantage; while persons of the same 
class who had served a certain number of years, without 
being guilty of any fresh misdemeanour, were allowed 
tickets of leave, which implied a permanent indulgence 
of a similar kind during good conduct. The ticket of 
leave was procurable, according to the colonial regu- 
IttionSi by a convict for seven years at the expiration 
of « four years; by a convict for fourteen years, at the 
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Expiration of six years ; and by a convict for life, at the 
expiration of eight years. The Governor was em*' 
powered, moreover, to grant both conditional and abso-i 
lute pardons whenever he deemed it expedient to do so ; 
either of which, as Well as a certificate of freedom, im- 
plying that the period for which the individual had 
been transported had expired, was supposed to restore 
him to all the rights and privileges of a free subject in 
the colony. That such a system of managejnent was 
well calculated to promote the grand object of Govern-* 
ment, in the estabtishment of the colony of New South 
Wales — I mean the reformation of its convict-popula- 
tion—the reader will doubtless acknowledge ; and that 
it actuaUy had such an effect in many instances I am 
happy to bear testimony. It is only to be regretted 
that a counteracting influence, arising both from the 
measures of Grovemment and the general [vocedure 
of its officers, was too often and too successfully exerted 
in the modes I have already particularized ; and that 
the private interests and the passions of individuals, from 
whom better thitaigs might have been expected, were 
supposed to be linked with the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of the vice of the colony, rather than with its 
gradual advancement in the practice of virtue. 

Till the year 1821, when the current of free emi- 
gration began to set in strongly for the colony, the 
number of free persons in the territory was compara- 
tively small, and the great majority of the convict- 
population had consequently to be employed variously 
in the service of Government. I have already had oc- 
casion to show that this was decidedly a most unfortu<«> 
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nate state of things for the colony ; and that the health 
and vigour of its body politic would have been promoted 
in a great variety of ways, had the system so early and 
so strongly recommended by Governor Phillip been 
duly followed up, or, in other words, had there been a 
much earlier influx and a much greater amount of free 
emigration. 

The talent for managing masses of men is unquestion- 
ably one of the rarest gifts of the Creator, and the case 
is surely by no means altered, nor the difficulties it 
implies .in any way diminished, when the persons to be 
so managed are in a state of thorough depravity. In 
short, it was a matter of absolute necessity that the 
government of the colony, being thus deprived of the 
stay and support of a numerous free population, should 
have been entrusted, in the earlier stages of its existence, 
to men who really possessed this talent and who were 
known to do so ; for the command of the troops that 
were required to protect the settlement was a matter of 
very inferior consideration^ Great mistakes, however, 
yrere committed in this respect ; and the management of 
the convict-population of the colony was entrusted, in 
many instances, to men who had neither tlie wisdom 
nor the virtue which a situation of so much real diffi- 
culty imperatively required. The consequences, as 
might well be anticipated, were unfavourable in the 
highest degree to the morals of the settlement. 

I have already particularized the modes in which 
the numerous convicts in the service of Government, up 
to the close of Governor Macquarie's administration, 
were distributed. A large proportion of them were 
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employed in the Tarious processes c<»iiiected with 
the Government buildings and the other public works 
in progress throughout the colony. The remainder 
were employed chiefly on the Government or expe* 
riment-farms. The erection, of such building8» I mean 
for the most part, and the establishment of such farms^ 
were temptations into which the Government of the 
colony naturally fell, from the superabundance of omvict- 
labour — of which it always possessed the unlimited 
command and the absolute disposal — and from the want 
of a free emigrant agricultural populaticm, to enable it 
to disperse the convicts all over the territiMry, and to 
employ them in much greater number in the labours of 
the field. 
This superabundance of convict-labour led, during the 

p 

eariier part of the administration of Sir Thomas Bria- 
bane, to an arrangement which was highly beneficial to 
a number of respectable settlers in certain parts of 
the colony, but of which the continued influx of free 
settlers prevented the extension to other districts, in 
which it would doubtless have been equally beneficial, 
and soon led to its entire discontinuance. The arrange* 
ment I allude to consisted in the institntioD cf dearittg^ 
gangs f or parties of convicts in the service of Groveni' 
ment— each under the charge of an overseer — who 
were stationed for certain periods on the lands of 
private individuals to fell and to bom oflT the standing 
timber. This was done at so much per acre, the pro- 
prietor who obtained the indulgence ei^;aging to pay the 
Government in wheat — the piodiice of the land ao 
cleared by Govemment-laboor. 
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This arrangement, which I believe was introduced at 
the suggestion of Major Ooulbum, then Colonial- 
iJecretary of New South Wales, was exceedingly well 
devised ; for, while it provided suitable employment for 
the convicts in Government-service, and insured the en- 
forcement of a uniform and salutary discipline, it was of 
singular benefit to the free settler, in enabUng him 
to cultivate a much greater extent of land than he could 
otherwise have done. The clearing-gangs were all 
numbered, and were under the charge of a general 
superintendent, who could ride about to the different 
farms on which they were respectively stationed, and 
inspect them occasionally ; while the overseer of each 
was responsible for the due performance of the allotted 
quantum of task-work* Had a system of free emi- 
gration been encouraged and promoted,, as it ought to 
have been from the first settlement of the colony, and 
had the Government assisted the free settlers by some 
such arrfmgement as this, the following good effects 
would have resulted to the colonial community ; a large 
extent of land would have* been brought into culti- 
vation, and the Government would have been saved 
the necessity of importing wheat from . foreign settle- 
ments at a prodigious expense; a large proportion 
of the convict-population would have undergone a 
species of training in the service of Government, that 
would afterwards have rendered them useful servants to 
the free settlers, and disposed and fitted them for the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture on the attainment of 
their freedom ; while those useless and expensive con- 
servatories of vice and villany — ^the Government-farms 
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and penal settlements of the colony-^that grew up 
under a different and impolitic system^ would never 
have existed ; and the towns of the colony would have 
been assemblages of industrious citizens instead, of 
grand nurseries of dissipation. Nay, if the colonial 
government had even employed a portion of the super- 
abundant convict-labour of the colony in clearing 
small farms for emancipated convicts of good character, 
and retained possession of such farms till the expense of 
clearing them had been paid for from the produce 
of the soil, it would assuredly have been consulting the 
best interests of the colony, and promoting in a high 
degree the gradual reformation of its convict-population. 
In short, it was so much the interest and the duty of 
the colonial government to disperse the convicts over 
the territory, and to employ them as much as possible 
in the labours of the field, that, if a concentration of the 
convict-population had even been the result of circum^ 
stances unconnected with the measures of Oovemment, 
the Government ought to have interposed in every pos- 
sible way to effect their dispersion. In the ages imme- 
diately after the Deluge» when the principle of concen- 
tration was adopted by a large proportion of the human 
race» whose ambitious leader said, '^ Go to, let us 
build us a city and a tower v^hose top may reach unto 
heaven ; and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth ;" the principle 
of dispersion was enforced, we are told, by Divine 
interposition. For ^* the Lord came down to see the 
city and the tower which the children of men builded ; 
and the Lord said, Behold^ the people is one, and they 
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have all one language; and this they begin to do: 
and now nothing will be restrained from them which they 
have imagined to do. Go to ; let us go down, and there 
confound their language, that they may not understand 
one another's speech. So tlie Lord scattered them abroad 
from thence upon the^face of all the earth ; and they left 
off to build the city:' 

It has hitherto been the practice of the Government of 
New South Wales to pursue the same uniform system of 
treatment in the case of all convicts arriving in the 
colony from the mother country, without regard to the 
various degrees of their previous criminality.* The 
forger, the betrayer of trust, the highwayman, the thief, 
the pickpocket, the burglar, are all treated in precisely 
the same way as the Whiteboy from the bogs of Ireland, 
who has probably been sentenced to transportation 
under the provisions of the Irish insurrection-acts. In 
short, there has never been any attempt in the colony to 
classify the convicts according to the various degrees of 
their transmarine criminality. 

This has surely been a great error in the penal system 
of the colony, and its evil tendency has been apparent 
in three different ways. In the first place, it has tended 
to reduce to the same level in iniquity those whom the 



' • There hare been two or three solitary instances of atrocious cri- 
ninals being forwarded at once to a penal settlement, on their arriyal in 
the colony, in consequence of express orders to that effect from home ; 
and Sir Robert Peel, I belieFO, when Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, directed the literary or educated convicts to be sent to the 
penal settlement of Wellington VeUey in the interior. These however 
bare been but rare exceptions to the general rule. 
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•law had impropeily visited widi flie mmm fmmjkmmi, 
without regard to their l e sti e cli fe dcuMiils. Im the 
second place, it has tended to Uimt the moial sense of 
the prison-pc^Ndatioo of the eokmj, in regard to their 
power of discriminating bet we en the lighter and die 
darker shades of criminaUty. And finallj, by |dacing 
before the free portion of the oonunmnty cases of indi- 
▼idoals whose ponishment had appaicnily exceeded 
their crimes, it has giren rise to a sort of morbid sym- 
pathy on the part of no inoonsideiaUe portioQ of the 
eolonial commonity, — a feding which reg a rds the state 
of a convict as the resolt of m isl ur ton e rather than of 
miscondncL 

The colonial goremment, however^ has not been so 
teuch to blame in this matter as the reader may perhaps 
imagine : for if the criminal coorts of the mother coun- 
try have sentmced one individoal to foorteen yean* 
transportation, for a crime of modi infisrior enormity to 
that of another who has been sentenced only to trans- 
portation for seven years, it is not for the colonial gorem- 
ment to attempt to remedy the acknowledged defects of 
the penal system of Great Britain, by ordering a new ap- 
portionment of ponishment in New Sooth Wales. The 
root of the evil is to be sought for in the penal code of 
the empire, the defects of which are great and obfioos, 
and ought forthwith to be remedied. Besides, it very 
freqaently happened in the eariier years of the colony, 
that no record of the convict's goilt was transmitted 
along with him to the laud of his bamdunent The 
convicts were landed from the transport-ship, like a 
herd of cattle, do the shores of Port Jackscm,— one for 
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teTeo yean, another for fourteen, and a third for life; 
but the why and the wherefore they were, so landed on 
these distant shores could be learned only by inspecting 
the records of the Old Bailey at the other extremity of 
the globe, or by searching the ponderous registers of 
Newgate and Kihnainham* 

When a convict-ship arrives in Sydney harbpur^ it is 
the practice of Oovemment to reserve as many of the 
convicts, 'Whether labourers or mechanics, as are re- 
quired for the public service.* The rest are assigned 
to persons who have previously transmitted duly at- 
tested applications for convict-servants to a Board ap- 
pointed for the purpose ; regard being generally had to 
priority of application, and newly-arrived emigrants 
being usually supplied in the first instance. The Board 
at present consists of the principal Superintendent of 
Convicts and the Colonial Treasurer. One pound ster- 
ling is paid to Oovemment for each convict so as- 
signed, as the price of his bedding and slop-clothings 
which he carries along with him to his future master's. 
If the master resides in Sydney, he is employed in the 
various menial capacities in which house-servants are 
employed in Europe. If he resides in the dbuntry, as 
is much more frequently the case, he is employed in 
tending sheep or cattle, or as a farm*servant. 
The convict-servants on the different farms of the 

% !%• pttblio works in the colony, with the exception of roads and 

kilJbftkMld olhtr works of a similar kind, requiring mere labour and not 

^wi^L>mi gkill, art now uniformly performed by contract,— 7ery much 

A^ kjStlt of tlio public. The conficts reserFcd by Government are 

9 fbw ia Bumber, comparatively, now. 
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<!oIony are usually lodged in huts formed of spUt-tim-> 
ber, and thatched with long grass or straw^ at a little 
distance from the proprietor's house. Two of these 
huts, with a partition between them, form one erection; 
and each of them is inhabited by four men. A large 
fire-place is constructed at one end of the hut, where 
the men cook their provisions, and around which they 
assemble in the winter evenings, with a much greater 
appearance of comfort thaa the sentimentalist would 
imagine. Rations, consisting of ten and a half pounds 
of flour, seven pounds of beef or four and a half pounds 
of pork, with a certain proportion of tea, sugar, and 
tobacco, are distributed to each of them weekly; and 
they receive shoes and slop-clothing either twice a year 
or whenever they require them. Pumpkins, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, they are allowed to cultivate for 
themselves. ^ * 

On my brother's farm at Hunter's River — and I be^ 
lieve a similar system is pursued on most of the large 
farms throughout the colony — the overseer rises at day- 
break, and rings a bell, which is affixed to a tree, as a 
signal for the 'men to proceed to their labour. The 
greater number follow the overseer to the particular 
agricultural operation which the season requires; the 
rest separate to their several employments, one to the 
plough, another to the garden, and a third to the dairy, 
while a fourth conducts the cattle to their pasture. The 
bell is again rung at eight o'clock, when the men 
assemble for breakfast^ for which they aVe allowed one 
hour ; they again return to their labour till one o'clock, 
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when they have an hour for dinner, and they afterwards 
labour from two till sunset. 

The condition, of a convict in New South Wales de* 
pends greatly on the character of his master. It is in 
the power of the latter to render his yoke easy and his 
burden light; it is equally in his power, however, to 
make him superlatively miserable. In general, the lot' 
of a convict in the colony is by no means a hard one. 
For the most part, he is better clothed, better fed, and 
better lodged, than three-fourths of the labouring agri- 
cultural population of Great Britain and Ireland ; while, 
at the same time, his labour is beyond all comparison 
much less oppressive. In a. great many instances, in- 
deed, the object of the convict evidently is to get as 
much, in the shape of allowances, and to do as little, in 
the shape of hard labour, as possible.. 

The grand secret in the management of convict-ser- 
vants is to treat them with kindness, and at the same 
time with firmness ; to speak to them always in a con- 
ciliating manner, and at the same time to keep them 
constantly employed : and it is nothing less than abso- 
lute blindness to his own interest, and a want of com- 
mon sense amounting to downright infatuation, that 
can lead any master to treat them otherwise. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that such infatuation has 
prevailed in New South Wales to a lamentable extent ; 
and has greatly retarded the advancement of the colony 
on the one hand, and occasioned much misery on the 
other. 

A free emigrant settler, who ha^ perhaps been riding 
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mbout the country for a fortnight — neglecting his own 
affairs and troubling his neighbours — returns to his 
farm, and finds that his con^ct*servants have, been very 
idle during his absence. He talks to them on the sub-, 
ject, and his choler rises as he talks; and he curses and 
swears at them as if he had taken his degree at Bil- 
lingsgate, instead of bejng a free landed proprietor in 
His Majesty's colony of New South Wales. One of 
the convicts — a man who has perhaps seen better dayS' — 
replies in no measured terms ; and the master immedi- 
ately exclaims, with the highest indignation, '^ You 
convict-scoundrel, do you speak to me at this rate?*' 
and, taking the overseer to witness that the man has 
spoken insolently to his master, he forthwith hies* both 
overseer and man to the nearest magistrate, who per* 
haps resides ten miles off, and gallops after them him- 
self an hour or two afterwards. On arriving at the 
magistrate's, the settler, who is a remarkably good 
Protestant, kisses the book,* and swears, that the man 
spoke to him insolently. The overseer, who is a staunch 
Romap Catholic, confirms his master's deposition by 
kissing the same book on the other side, on 'which the 
worthy magistrate — who knows that the Bible was sent 
him for kissing and not for reading — ^has religiously 

* If the reader is an Episcopalian or a Roman Catholie, he will doubt* 
less consider the practice of kiuing th§ book, in taking an oath, a rery 
rational and a very scriptural one ; but as a Scots Presbyterian, accus- 
tomed to see an oath taken by lifdng up the right hand solemnly to Hda- 
Ten, after scriptural example, I confess t can see as Uttle reason or scrip- 
tare for it as for eating a piece of a dead chiefs body, like the sarages of 
New Zealand. The latter, indeed, is a harmless practice ; I wish I conld 
only say as much for the former. 
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pasted a bit of whity-brown paper, cut with a pair of 
scissors, in the form of a cross. When this religious 
ceremony has been gone through, the magistrate, as* 
•saming a very grave aspect, sentences the convict to 
receive twenty-five lashes for insolence to his, master, 
and he is accordingly delivered over to the scourger of 
the district. In the mean time, the farm is deprived of 
the superintendence of the master, the exertions of the 
overseer, and the labour of the convict ; while the other 
convicts, disheartened and disgusted at the obvious in* 
justice with which their fellow-labourer has been treated, 
do just as little as possible. 

As soon as the man who has been flogged is fit for 
labour, he is ordered to the plough ; but perceiving that 
a thick strong root crosses the furrow at a particular 
point, he contrives the next time the bullocks reach 
that point to run the plough right against the root and 
snap it asunder. '^ You did it on purpose, you scoun- 
drel !" says the infuriated settler, who has indeed good 
reason to be angry, for the season for ploughing is per- 
haps nearly over, and two or three days must elapse 
before the plough can be repaired, as there is no black- 
smith within fifteen mil^s. The man, to whose corrupt 
nature revenge is so delicious that he does not deny the 
charge, but who is perhaps the best ploughman on the 
farm, is accordingly hied off immediately to his worship 
again, and, after the same pious ceremony of kissing 
the calf 's-skin binding of the desecrated book, and the 
whity-brown paper-cross has been re-acted, is sentenced 
to *' three months' hard labour on the roads, to be re- 
turned to his master at the expiration of that period/' 
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The man returns accordingly at the expiration of his 
sentence ; but being addicted^ as most convicts are, to 
the use of colonial tobacco, he allows a spark to fall 
from his tobacco-pipe, on his way to his labour, very near 
his master's largest wheat-stack^ at a time when the latter 
happens to be off the farm ; and in less than a quarter 
of .an hour thereafter the stack is observed to be on 
fire. One would naturally suppose that in such a case 
of emergency, all the men on the farm would immedi- 
ately run to extinguish the flames. Such a supposition^ 
however^ would be very far from the truth. The coh<' 
victs are so conscientious, forsooth, that they will not 
do any thing which their master has not particularly 
told them to do ; and he has never told them to ex- 
tinguish the flames when any of his stacks should acci- 
dentally catch fire. Besides, they have a task assigned 
them which they must not leave. In short, nothing gives 
them greater pleasure than to see their master's stack 
burning ; for they know he must give them the regu- 
lar ration, procure it where he may, or send them back 
to Government, in which case they will have a chance 
of being assigned to abetter master. By and bye, the 
master returns at full gallop, in time enough to see 
where his stack stood. H6 has reason to suspect that 
a conspiracy has been formed against him by his men ; 
but, to save him the trouble of bringing ^ny of them to 
justice, four of them immediately take to the bushf i. e» 
become bushrangers, subsisting on plunder. In a month 
or two thereafter, two of them are apprehended for robr 
ing a settler's cart on the highway, and tried, and con- 
rTicted, and condemned to death; and the wretched 
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men aasare the minister who may happen to visit them 
in the gaol or attend them on the scaffold — (I have re- 
ceived such information in such drcnmstances myself 
when it was too late to falsify ^'-ihat it was the arbitrary 
and unfeeling conduct of their master alone, that brought 
them to an untimely end. 

I may be told, perhaps, that this is a supposititious 
case, and that all of these circumstances have not oc- 
curred in any single instance. It is immaterial, how- 
ever, whether they ha?e or not, as I can testify right 
well where and when they have all occurred singly. 

Some settlers think it necessary^ forsooth, to humble 
their convict-servants and to make them fear them. An 
instance of this kind I have heard of in the colony with 
indignation and horror. A settler, requiring some office 
of a very disagreeable and ofiensive character to be per- 
formed about his premises, ordered one of his convict- 
servants to perform it, instead of adopting the, much 
more efficacious mode of offering him a small reward 
on his doing it — a piece of tobacco, for instance, or a 
little wine. The man had perhaps seen better days, and 
therefore, feeling indignant at being set to such an em- 
ployment, flatly refused. The master coolly ordered him 
off to a magistrate, who sentenced him to receive either 
twenty-five or fifty lashes for disobedience. The man 
returned to his master, who gave him the same order a 
second time, which the man a second time refused to 
obey. He was again taken before the magistrate, and 
sentenced to be flogged as before ; and it was not till 
this degrading and brutalizing operation had been re- 
peated a third time, that the spirit of the miserable 
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convict was sufficiently broken to allow him to obey the 
mandate of his relentless tyrant** 

That there are incorrigible characters whom neither 
kindness nor severity can overcome, I am quite willing 
to allow ; but ttiat kind and judicious treatment will 
render the great majority of convicts peaceable, indus- 
trious^ and contented, is, I conceive, equally indubi- 
table. One of the best-regulated farms or rather estates 
in the colony, is that of Colonel Dumaresq, a brother-in- 
law of His Excellency Greneral Darling, and a resident 
landholder on, Upper Hunter's River. The law on Colo- 
nel Dumaresq's estate is the law of kindness, and in- 
citements to industry and good conduct are rewards, and 
not punishments. The convict-labourers or farm-ser-^ 
vants reside in white-washed cottages, each having a 
little garden in front ; and prizes are regularly awarded 
to those who keep their cottages in the best order. 
Divine service is performed by the Colonel every Sab- 
bath at twelve o'clock, agreeably to the forms of the 
Church of England ; all the farm-Servants being required 
to attend, and the hour of meeting being intentionally 
late that the men may not have time for any exten$ive 
excursion after dinner. The result of such a system is 
just what might be expected. — ^The men are sober, in^ 
dustrious, and contented. ' 

* Man is essentiallj t tyrant : it is education — I nse the word inits 
widest sense-^that makes him humane in any instance. Whaterer ar- 
rangement of society, therefore, inresis knj man with such power orer 
the person and happiness of his feUdw-creatnre, as is possessed by the 
master of a conyict or the holder of a slare, is essentially eril, and ought 
doubtless to be deprecated as indicative of an unhealthy state qf the body 
polities 
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On those farms or estates on which the convict-ser- 
▼ants are treated with kindness, and at the same time 
with firmness-^-and I am happy to state that the num- 
ber of such farms throughout the territory is consider*- 
able — they will pften evince as much devotedness in 
their master's service on occasions of emergency as is 
ever shown by free servants in the mother country. An 
alarming fire happened to break out on my brother's 
fium during one of the years of drought, which, com* 
municating with the upper branches of a number of 
lofiy forest-trees' in the immediate vicinity of a range of 
fimn-building9> containing property to a considerable 
amount, threatened for thirty hours in succession to 
destroy both the buildings and the property they con-^ 
tained. The exertions of all the convict-servants on 
the farm to extinguish the flames were zealous and 
unremitted, and it was only through these exertions 
that the property was saved ; one man having had the 
very jacket he wore half-burnt in the fire, while 
another, for his equally laudable exertions, received a 
ticket of leave from His Excellency General Darling, on 
being recommended for that indulgence by his master. 

The influence of religion^ I am sorry to acknowledge, 
is scarcely ever taken into account by the great majority 
of the settlers of the colony, in their procedure towards 
their convict-servants. Divine service is performed 
regularly every Sabbath by a few of the more respect* 
able proprietors — in some cases according to the forms 
of the Church of England, in others according to those 
of the Church of Scotland — certainly, however, not in 
the proportion of one case out of every five, perhaps ten^ 
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Not a few of the settlers weigh out their servants' 
weekly rations and settle their farm-accounts on Sun-^ 
day; while in many instances the men are allowed to 
cultivate ground for themselves on the Sabbath, on the 
plea that they would probably be doing something worse 
if they were not so employed ; and no account is taken 
of the manner in which they spehd the day, no attempt 
is made to induce them to spend it in a way conducive 
to their spiritual welfare. In short, Sunday is the day 
appropriated by a great proportion of the settlers for 
paying and receiving visits, for dining any where but at 
home, and for attending to any thing but the concern^ 
of religion. The influence of such procedure on the 
general morality of the territory, and its evident ten^ 
dency to counteract the benevolent designs of His 
Majesty's Government for the reformation of the con- 
vict-population^ may be easily conceived. 

From the preceding details it vnll doubtless appear 
evident to the reader, that it is not only quite possible 
for a respectable family to live comfortably in the midst 
of a number of convictrservants, but that kind and judi- 
cious treatment will in all likelihood render even such 
servants obedient on the one hand» and highly profit- 
able to their master on the other. Foralthough there is 
nothing more common in the colony th&n to hear masters 
exclaiming against the idleness and the insolence, and the 
discontentedness and the villany of their convict-servantSi 
I have seen enough to induce me to believe that the fault 
is most frequently on the other side. In fact, there ar^ 
comparatively few masters in the colony who manage 
their convict-servants with the requisite discretion. 
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When a convict or prisoner (for that is the colonial 
phrase) becomes free, either by serving out the period of 
his sentence of transportation or by obtaining a pardon, 
he employs himself in the way in which he ia most likely 
to succeed in the colony ; and if an industrious man, the 
experience he has already gained in the country 
speedily enables him to find eligible employment. The 
only difference in this respect, between a person who 
has thus acquired his entire freedom and a ticket-of- 
leave holder, is, that the latter is confined to a particular 
district, and is liable to lose his ticket for various petty 
misdemeanours, — as for drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct, — which would not affect the standing of a free 
subject, while on the other hand he can neither hold 
property, nor sue and be sued in his own name. 

During the last six or eight years twelve or thirteen 
convict-servants, who had been assigned to my own 
relatives in the colony, obtained their freedom, either 
absolutely or conditionally, . chiefly on my brother's 
farm ; and as we had only lost sight of one of them up 
to the month of June last, an account of their subse- 
quent history and present circumstances will serve as 
an instance of the actual working of the system of 
transportation. It is a favourable instance, I acknow- 
ledge; but I have reason to believe that other instances 
equally favourable have occurred on other agricultural 
and grazing estates in the colony, although it must be 
confessed that the result is generally much less favour- 
able. 

The first of the number was a Scotch radical, and 
had l^en one of those misguided men who attempted 
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to Revolutionize the mother country during Lord Castle* 
reagh'B administration, in the year 1819 or 1820, and 
were taken with arms; in their hands at Bonniemuir 
hear Stirling, v Having been a* weaver in Scotland, and 
finding that there was no employment in New Bouth 
Wales for persons of that occupation, he learned the 
trade of a house-carpenter during his term of bondage, 
and, shortly after obtaining his freedom, married a native 
of the colony, who had been a maid-servant in my 
family for two or three years. He afterwards pur- 
chased, partly I believe with borrowed money,- an allot- 
ment of ground in the town of Sydney, for which lie 
paid about a hundred pounds, and on which he has 
since built a •neat cottage> in part of which he now 
resides with his family, earning, I presume, about two 
pounds a week as a mechanic. The Scbtch radicals 
were all sentenced to death, and had afterwards been 
transported for life ; but in virtue of an Act of Parlia- 
ment relative to Scotch convicts, passed during the 
reign of Queen Anne, which, however, has recently 
been repealed, they alt obtained their liberty in the 
colony at the expiration of seven years. Political 
offenders of this kind are doubtless not to be consi- 
dered as felons ; but all the other cases I am about to 
mention were of the latter description. 

The second of the numbei^ was an Englishman, a 
rough-carpenter and painter by occupation. On ob- 
taining his freedom he married a young woman who had 
arrived in the colony free, and had also been for a consi- 
derable time a maid-servant in my family. He now re-* 
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sides in Sydney, and works as a journeyman mechanic, 
being a sober, industrious man. 

The third was an Irish Roman CathoUc, a convict for 
life. He was assigned to my relatives on his arrival in 
the colony in June, 1824, his occupation being that of a 
tailor. In the year 1830 he obtained a ticket of ex- 
emption, and afterwards a ticket of leave. He married 
a native of the colony, the daughter of a Roman Catho- 
lic family of convict origin, and he is now well employed^ 
as a tailor on his own account in Sydney, having two or 
three journeymen and apprentices. He is a sober, in- 
dustrious man. 

The fourth was a bricklayer, a peaceable, industrious 
man, from one of the midland counties in England. 
This was the individual whom, I have already men- 
tioned, my relatives had lost sight of; but they had 
reason to think favourably of him from his conduct 
while in bondage. 

The fifth was a Scotchman from Glasgow. After ob- 
taining his freedom, he was employed for some time as 
an overseer on my brother's farm at a salary of £25 a 
year, exclusive of rations, &c. He is now in a differ- 
ent situation, and has a salary of £40 a year. 

The sixth was an Irishman — a Roman Catholic, I be- 
lieve, ^e is now employed as a hired overseer in 
charge of my brother's sheep and young cattle, at a 
grazing farm about thirty miles from the one on which 
he resides. 

The seventh was an Englishman. He is now em- 
ployed as a hired overseer on the farm adjoining my 
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*brother'8| and has hitherto given entire satisfaction to his 
employer. 

The eighth was an Irishman, rather up in years^ of 
the name of Murphy. He was assigned to my relatives 
on his arrival in the colony in 18249 but being a convict 
for seven years, and conducting himself well in the 
mean time, he obtained a ticket of leave in 1 828. After 
he had been two years in the colony, I recommended 
and forwarded his application to the Governor for the 
indulgence of having his wife and children sent out to 
him at the expense of the Government ; and, as his con- 
duct previously had been unexceptionable, his petition 
was granted. His wife, however, having no idea of 
there being any such honest way of getting out to Bo- 
tany Bay, had, previous to the arrival of the Governor's 
recommendation in behalf of herself and her children, 
committed some act of grand larceny just sufficient to 
insure her transportation for seven years — expressly, I 
believe, with a view to rejoin her husband.* Murphy 
had got some intelligence of the circumstance before his 
wife's arrival, from some fellow-countryman, who had in 
the mean time arrived in the colony in a similar way, 
and requested my brother to apply for her as a maid-' 
servant. This was accordingly done ;'and Mary O'Brien, 
a tall, stout, raw-boned Irishwoman, who might other- 
wise have been sent to a distance of two hundred miles 



* I have resBon to believe that the instances in which crimes are com« 
mitted merely for the purpose of insuring the transportation of the cri- 
■linaly are very few in comparison with the gross number of convicts 
transported. A different idea is entertained I am aware; I apprehend/ 
however, without just grounds. 
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io an opposite direction, was inarched up one naming 
to the kitchen of my house in Sydney, to wait for a con- 
Teyance to Hunter's River, and learned to her inexpres- 
sible joy, that she was in a few days to rejoin her hus- 
band. Murphy and his wife were for some time em- 
ployed in charge of the dairy on my brother's fitrm. 
They afterwards rented a few acres of land a few miles 
off on the. bank of the river/ and have since done ex- 
ceedingly well. They have now a colonial family of 
one or two children, and no fewer than sixteen head of 
cattle. 

The ninth was an Irishman from Dublin, a convict 
for seven years, who obtained a ticket of leave and 
rented a few acres of alluvial land on Hunter's River, 
after having served four years on my brother's farm. 
He had previously been quite unaccustomed to agricul- 
tural labour, but had acquired so much knowledge* of 
the operations of Australian husbandry during his term 
of bondage, and was withal so industrious, that, in little 
more than twelve months after he began to fell the first 
tree on the few acres of thickly wooded land he had 
rented, he had upwards of a hundred bushels of wheat 
to dispose of, besides a considerable quantity of maize. 
This man had a wife in Dublin, for whom the Govern- 
ment had agreed to provide a passage out, but he had 
not heard of her from the time of his leaving Ireland. 

The tenth was an Englishman, an. industrious man, 
^ho has lately formed a joint-stock concern with the 
individual I have just mentioned. 

The eleventh was a Scotchman from Fife, who had 
l^qn Attempted to escape from the colony, in conse- 
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quence, I believe^ of the hard usage he had expisrienced 
at the hands of some of the other convict-labourers on 
the estate of his first master^ Sir John Jamison^ K.Q.Y.f 
from having given information against one of them for 
stealing bis master's property. He was unsuccessful, 
however, on both occasions, and, on being' apprehended 
the second time, he was sent to the penal settlement of 
Moreton Bay for two years. On his return to Sydney and 
his being again assignable, I was induced, from having 
seen him in the jail on his way to the penal settlement, 
and felt an interest in his case, to apply for him for my- 
brother, to whom he was accordingly assigned. He 
was placed in a situation of trust on my brother's farm, 
and acquitted himself well. On obtaining his ticket of 
leave, he rented, in conjunction with another Scotchman 
in similar circumstances, fifty acres of alluvial land in 
the district of Hunter's River ; and, when I last heard of 
him, he and his partner had cleared and cropped about 
eight acres of their land with wheat, maize, and to- 
bacco. 

The twelfth was an Irishwoman, a widoi/m; whose only 
son had also been convicted and transported at the same 
time, I believe for the same offence, and was assigned to 
a retired military officer residing at Hunter's River. 
When the mother obtained her ticket of leave, she was 
hired by my brother's family as a housemaid at a dollar 
a week ; but when her son also obtained bis freedom, 
they both took a small farm on lease in the district, on 
which they now reside and are doing well. 

There are many individual cases which have inci- 
dentally fallen under my own observation in the colony, 

VOL. II. B 
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in which a much higher degree of worldly prosperity 
bad been attaiaed than in any of those I have just men- 
tioned. Such cases, indeed, could not be considered 
so decisive in regard to the general working of the sys- 
tem of transportation, as the list I have now given. It 
may be worth while, however, to detail one or two of 
the cases I allude to. 

I had occasion' to visit the settlement of Illawarra, 
about seventy-five miles to the southward of Sydney, 
in the month of April, 1830. The journey being too 
long for a single day's ride, I had to spend a night by 
the way. The house of a magistrate of the territory, 
whose cordial hospitality I had repeatedly experienced 
on former visits to the interior, lay near my route ; but, 
choosing rather to confer than to receive a favour, I 
turned aside to the little cottage of a small settler, who 
I knew* had arrived in the colony as a convict, though 
be had been free at the time I allude to for many years. 
The settler had originally been a Presbyterian from the 
north of Ireland. He had enlisted in a Scotch regiment 
quartered indhe north of England, whither I understood 
he had gone as a petty dealer or hawker. Having 
committed some crime, however, of a minor chamcter, 
he was sentenced to seven years' transportation. His 
wife, whom he had married in the colony on obtaining 
his freedom, was a native of the south of Scotland. 
Her mother had died when she was very young ; and 
her father, who I understood had been a person of in- 
different character, had married a second time, and left 
f he children of his former wife to find their way through 
the world as they best could. I have reason to. believe. 
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however, that both husband and wife were not merely 
outwardly reformed, but really and sincerely penitent ; 
and from the gratification which my tarrying for the 
night under their roof afforded them, I could both per- 
ceive and feel that when one has nothing else to give 
than that friendly countenance which the Word of Qod 
imperatively calls for, on behalf of those who are 
turning from the error of their ways, there is never- 
theless a deep and affecting meaning in the Scripture 
maxim. It is more blessed to give than to receive, 

'' I bought this farm/' the settler told me in the 
course of my visit, '' the year I got my liberty. It 's a 
thirty-acre farm — very good land, Sir; and I* was to 
pay a hundred pounds for it, for you know it was 
cleared but not stumped.* The year I got it I only put 
in four acres of wheat, for it was rather late in the 
season. The wheat was very cheap that year ; but the 
next year I put in fifteen acres with the hoe — all with 
my own hands — and I had as many bushels off it as 
there are days in the year " (i. e. 365 bushels, or 24j 
bushels per acre). '' The wheat was very dear that 
season, and I sold a great part of my crop at 14s. 6c/., 
but the cheapest I sold was half-a-guinea a bushel ; and 
I cleared my farm that year. I lived in that hut you 
see till the debt was paid, and then I built this weather^ 
boarded house. We have every thing comfortable now r— 
plenty of wheat, com, potatoes, and every thing else we 
require. Indeed, it 's a good country. Sir, for an inr 
dustrious man. At home I would only have had a 

* I. •. the roots of the trees were left stsnding in the ground. 
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day's labour and little for it, and perhaps not even that 
But here I have a farm of my own^ and every thing 
comfortable. I have much reason to be thankful that 
ever I came here» and I hope there *s foi^giveness for 
what 's past/* 

In short, the aspect of things about the settler's little 
establishment justified the account he had given me 
both of it and of himself, and I was most happy to 
afford him such general commendation and such pas- 
toral encouragement as his character and circumstances 
peculiarly called for. As I had two days' journey to 
perform on horseback, ere I could reach his little 
cottage on my return to Sydney, I gladly availed 
myself of his offer to supply me with a fresh horse, 
that my own might be in better spirits and condition on 
my return ; and in riding rapidly along on the spirited 
Australian steed — the produce of sheer industry and 
economy — I could not help wishing, from the very 
bottom of my heart, that a hundred thousand families 
of the labouring agricultural population of Great Britain 
and Ireland could be gradually conveyed to a country 
in which the same industry and economy would in- 
fallibly lead them to 'the same degree of comfort and 
independence. 

On my way back to Sydney, the settler gave me to 
understand, that as he had no family in the colony, and 
M both he and his wife were advanced in hfe and might 
not survive much longer, it was his intention that 
whatever property they might leave at their death 
illbuld be left to the Church — meaning the Presbyterian 
AlfOh in communion with the Church of Scotland in 
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the colony. I told him, however, I could not counte- 
nance any such practice, in any case in which there 
was reason to believe that the parties had relatives 
alive; and as the old man had signified that he had 
children alive when he left Ireland, I took a memo- 
randum of their names and ages, and. of the parish in 
which they resided, and told him I should in all likeli- 
hood be able to let him know something about them in 
4ue time. 

I had occasion to return to Europe in the mpnth of 
August following, and again embarked for New South 
Wales on the 1st of June, 1831, having in the mean 
time chartered a Scotch vessel to carry out to the 
colony a large party of free emigrant Scotch mechanics 
with their wives and families, to erect the Australian 
College buildings. As soon as the arrangements for 
the sailing of the vessel were definitively fixed, I wrote 
to the Presbyterian minister of the parish in the north 
of Ireland where the old settler had resided, detailing 
his circumstances* and stating that if his son were alive, 
and of good character, and would come to Greenock by 
a certain day, I would give him a passage to New South 
Wales. The Presbyterian, minister to whom I had 
written was dead, but his successor informed me in' 
reply that the young man was alive and well ; that he 
was of sober and industrious habits; that he was married, 
and had a wife and one child ; and that both he and his 
wife were members of his own congregation. He added, 
moreover, that, on informing the young man of the 
circumstances of his father, he immediately resolved to 
accept of my offer, intending to leave his wife and child 
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to follow him by some other opportanity. For this 
purpose, the husband and wife walked as far as London- 
derry, a distance of twelve miles, the former intending 
to embark on board the steam-boat for Scotland ; but 
when they reached their intended parting-place, their 
mutual affection overpowered every other consideration, 
and they both returned to their native parish. 

The time for the vessel's sailing was too near when I 
received this information to admit of my writing my 
clerical brother a second time, to inform the young man 
that he might bring his wife along with him ; but on 
arriving in New South Wales, and informing his father - 
of the circumstances I have mentioned, he requested 
me to procure the family a passage out by one of the 
first vessels from Scotland. • I accordingly did so, and 
the young man arrived with his wife and two children 
in the colony towards the close of last year. I saw 
him in Sydney a few days before embarking on my 
present voyage. He told me he had wrought harder 
in New South Wales than ever he had done in Ireland, 
he and another man having put in eighteen acres of 
wheat on his father's farm during the present year. 
Indeed, I have reason to believe that Presbyterians of 
the hiimbler classes of society from the north of Ireland — 
especially if they have been accustomed to agricultural 
labour — would be the most valuable class of persons 
that could be imported into New South Wales, with the 
view of forming — what has hitherto been so greatly 
wanted in that colony, and without which it can never 
prosper in the proper sense of the term — a reputable 
colonial peasantry. They are generally poor, frugal. 
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industrious, and sober ; and, in regatd to the fear of 
God and the practice of pure and undefiled religioifi, I 
have reason to believe they are at least equal to the 
peasantry of Scotland, though far less favourably cir- 
cumstanced — ^being situated on the confines of Popery 
on the one hand, and around the high places of Episco- 
pacy on the other. , , ^ 

I had occasion to spend a few days in the north of 
Ireland, in travelling across the island from the south- 
ward in the year 1822 ; and I could not help remarking 
with real pleasure the striking improvement of the 
country, and the superior aspect of the cott^es of thei 
peasantry, on getting within the Presbyterian limits, 
among the descendants of the Scotch colonists that 
were settled in the province of Ulster by Kiiig James^ 
the First. The favourable opinion I -was then led to 
form of the inhabitants of that part of the sister-island 
has been fully confirmed by the intercourse I hav6 had 
in the colony of New South Wales with persons of the 
middle and humbler walks of life from the north of 
Ireland. And as the Irish (who are chiefly Roman 
Catholic) convicts are sent excltlsivdy to New South 
Wales, none of the convict-ships from Ireland being 
allowed to go to Van Dieman's Land, it appears to me 
that if it should be practicable to effect an extensive emi- 
gration of agricultural labourers from the mother coun-^ 
try to the former colony, it would be proper for various 
and obvious reasons, to have a considerable portion of 
such emigrants from that part of the united kingdbm. 

An incident of a trivial, but at the same titbe df aii 
affecting, character, which fell under my owh 6bservatioil 
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in New South Wales, will serve to illustrate the character 
of that part of the Irish population to which I allude. 
A family, the head of which had been a convict from 
the north of Ireland » whose wife and children had been 
sent out to him by the Government, settled on a small 
farm about sixty miles off in the interior, and on one 
occasion came to Sydney, in their bullock-cart, for the 
baptism of a child. The wife, it seems, had been a 
member of a Presbyterian congregation in the north of 
Ireland » whose pastor, in common with other three 
ministers of th& same communion, conceiving it unlaw- 
ful to receive assistance in any way from the Govern- 
ment, decUned accepting any part of the regium donum, 
or royal gift of £40,000, which is annually distributed 
among the Presbyterian clergy of that island. On 
leaving her native country, the good man had given her 
many advices in regard to her future conduct; which he 
doubtless conceived were the more necessary, as he. 
told her she would never again see either a minister or 
a place of worship of her own communion. And the 
circumstance recurred so strongly to the poor woman's 
recollection, on entering the Scots Church in Sydney 
for the first time, and finding herself once more within 
the walls of a Presbyterian place of worship, that she 
was completely overpowered and burst into tears. It 
is of such materials, doubtless, that a virtuous and 
industrious agricullural population for the colony of 
New South Wales can be most easily formed. 

On my first journey over-land to Hunter's River, in 
the year 1827, my guide and fellow-traveller proposed 
to halt for (ui hour to procure some refreshment for 
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ourselves and our horses, at the house of a small settler 
whom he knew about twenty-five miles from Sydney^ 
I assented, of course; for it was then hi^h noon, and 
we had as much farther to ride ere we could reach our 
resting-place for the night. While the settler and my 
fellow-traveller were attending to the horses, I stepped 
into the cottage or hut, which was a tolerably good log- 
hut, formed of split timber and covered with thatch ; 
and while water was boiling, to make tea for our re- 
freshment — for in the bush, or uncultivated country in 
New South Wales, tea is the universal beverage, and is 
drunk at all times and by all sorts of persons — I got 
into conversation with the settler's wife, who was nurS' 
ing an interesting little child, and who willingly gave 
me a history of her family. 

She was a native of the colony. Her parents had 
arrived (of course as convicts) in the first or second 
fleet during the government of Captain Phillip. On 
acquiring their freedom, and probably on their mar- 
riage, they had got a small grant of land at Toon- 
gabbee, the first agricultural settlement in the territory. 
On this land they continued to live — cultivating the 
.ground, and rearing poultry, pigs, and cattle — till by 
industry and good management they had acquired 
several other small farms, and till their stock of cattle 
had increased to a considerable herd. In the mean 
time they had reared a family of seven or eight chil^ 
dren ; all of whom had arrived at manhood, and. most of 
whom were married and settled throughout the terri- 
tory. For as any native of the colony, of good, cha- 
racter could easily obtain a small grant of land frotn 
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GoTerament at the time I allude to» a young man^ 
whoee parents had trained him to industrious habits> 
and given him a few pigs and cattle to begin with, had 
only to go forth with his axe and hoe into the forest 
to make himself comfortable and independent for life. 

The settler entered the hut just as his wife had related 
these particulars ; and as the latter had to be otherwise 
engaged, in making the requisite preparations for our 
homely refreshment, I easily induced him to give me 
his Personal Narrative also: for persons in the lower 
walks of life, who have done tolerably well in the 
world, are seldom backward in relating the successive 
steps that have led them to their ultimate prosperity. 
He had been bred a cobbler, and been transported for 
seven years from the city of York. Being an indus- 
trious man, he had been enabled to earn a little money 
ere he had accomplished his term of penal servitude, 
by making or mending shoes, on his own time, for the 
small settlers in the neighbourhood of the place in 
which he had been assigned as a convict -servant. 
With this money, and a little more which he had saved 
from his eariiings after he obtained his freedom, he 
had purchased the farm on which he then resided. It 
was a hundred-acre farm, and was entirely covered with 
timber at the time be bought it. It had cost him in 
this state £68. \0s. In the mean time he had married 
that there woman ; at which announcement his affec- 
tionate spouse laughed heartily, with an expression of 
countenance, moreover, which indicated that she had 
no reason to regret the event. 

Some time after the cobbler had purchased the hun- 
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dred-acre farm, he ascertaihed that the new line of road 
to Hunter's Riv^r Would run along the side of it. This 
immediately enhanced itsvdlue a hundred percent; and 
be was accordingly offered double the price h^ had paid 
for it ere be had cut down a single tree. He wisely 
however preferred retaining it in his own hands, and had) 
accordingly been living on it at the time I refer to about 
two years. He had got a considerable part of it cleared 
and fenced during that interval, and had a field of wheat 
of several acres of extent, and another of maize» besides 
a plot of potatoes and vegetables, and had even pur- 
chased another, hundred-acre farm in the immediate 
neighoourhood. I presume his wife had brought him a 
few cattle and pigs as her dowry. These had ihdreased 
to a considerable herd ; and two of their children (for 
they had four in all — three boys and a girl) were out 
with them in the bush,* or forest, — one with the pigs, 
and the other vnth the cattle. The settler told me 
he had a mare also, which he afterwards showed m6 
with no small degree of self-complacency as I was 
mounting my horse. I commended his industry and 
economy in the strongest terms, and wad thereby 
enabled to procure his favourable attention to recom- 
mendations and advice of a different description. I was 
Sorry to learn, however, on questioning him as to how 
he did for the education of his children, that there was 
no school in the neighbourhood, and that neither he nor 
his wife could read or write, or,' in the colonial phrase, 

* The word bush, which sometimei signifies the conntry in general, 
bat more properly the uncleared part of it, is merely the Dutch word 
(Me^ signifying wood or forest. . t <: . < ^ 
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that they were no scholars. But as he told me at the 
same time, he intended to apply to Goveroment for 
some old man, (as a convict-servant») who could read 
and write, to teach them these accomplishments^ and do 
any little service that was required about the house, I 
proffered my assistance in endeavouring to procure hiitn 
a man of the description he required. 

It is unnecessary to direct the reader's attention to the 
bearing of this case, as well as of the others previously 
detailed, on the highly interesting and important ques- 
tion as to the propriety or impropriety of continuing 
transportation as a species of punishment for felony* 
Had the Toongabbee settlers been sent to serve out 
their term of transportation in the Hulks, or in a Peni- 
tentiary in England, they would in all likelihood have 
returned to their former haunts at the expiration of their 
period of sentence, to prowl upon society as before ; 
and the one would in all likelihood have rotted in jail, 
and the other have died on the scaffold. They were 
transported however to a penal colony, and were there 
transformed into industrious and reputable citizens — 
acquiring property both in land and cattle by their own 
good conduct, and rearing a numerous family of chil- 
dren ; each of whom, on attaining man's estate, goes 
forth with his axe into the vast forest to extend the 
limits of civilization, and to fill the wilderness and the 
solitary place with the habitations of men. In like 
manner, had the York cobbler been sentenced to serve 
out his seven years of transportation in the Hulks or in 
a Penitentiary at home, he would probably have re- 
turned to his native city to look for employment on 
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obtaining his freedom. But he would ihere have found 
to his cost, that he had irretrievably lost caste in so- 
ciety, and that no respectable master would employ a 
liberated felon. He would thus have sunk in his own 
estimation. He would therefore in all likelihood have 
returned perforce to his former courses, and he would 
perhaps have cost the Government in the end much 
more to try and to hang him, than it actually did to 
transport him. In the penal colony of New South 
Wales he has become a reputable member of society, 
and an independent proprietor of land and horses and 
cattle, — the husband of a virtuous wife, and the father of 
four interesting children. There are many such cases in 
the colony ; and if there have not been many more, it 
is owing, I conceive, in great measure, to the gross mis- 
conduct of influential individuals among the free popu- 
lation of the colony in every stage of its past existence, 
and to such- acts of misgovemment on the part of 
its rulers as I have already particularized or may yet 
enumerate. 

With the knowledge of such facts as these, one can- 
not help feeling surprised at the inconsiderate reck- 
lessness with which sweeping assertions like the fol- 
lowing are hazarded by a writer of high character and 
standing, on a subject with which he is necessarily 
most imperfectly acquainted. In allusion to the various 
species of punishment either in practice or in con- 
templation, ArchbishopWhately observes, ** It has been 
decidedly proved that transportation is worst of all, and 
open to more objections than any that has been or can 
be proposed, or conceived as a substitute/' And again, 
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** The removal of crimioak to oar Australian colonies was 
an experiment whose fiulore, thoogh not anticipated to 
the extent that shoold have beoi expected, has in some 
degree been forced by experience upon the minds of 
most.'' 

As a colonist of New Soath Wales sincerely desirous 
of advancing the general prosperity of that colony — as 
a minister of religion still more desirous of promoting 
the moral welfiure of its anomalous population — I for 
one should not be sorry though not a single additional 
convict were ever to be landed in New South Wales, or 
a single additional sixpence of British money to be ex- 
pended on account of convicts in its territory. For 
I am persuaded that if the Government of the colony 
were placed on such a footing as to develope its vast 
resources with energy and discretion, and to expend its 
available revenue with economy and efficiency; and 
especially if the funds arising from the sale of waste 
land within its territory were to be placed under the 
management of a board of intelligent and active colo- 
nists, instead of a board of gentlemen in London, to be 
appropriated exclusively to the encouragement and pro- 
motion of free emigration to the colony — the colony 
might well dispense with any future accession to its 
convict-population, and might in perfect sincerity ad- 
dress the administrators of the law in the mother 
country in the language of the poet, 

Claodite jun rirot, pueri; ast pnta bibenmt. 

But as a British subject— as a citizen of the world, 
not leas deeply interested in witnessing and in pro^. 
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moting the full accomplishment of that great and 
worthy object for which the colony of New South 
Wales was originally established, — I have no hesi*- 
tation in expressing my opinion and belief, that it would 
be nothing less than absolute madness for the British 
Legislature to discontinue the transportation of felons 
to the Australian colonies, for the purpose of expe- 
rimenting on the projects of Archbishop Whately.* 

I deny the Archbishop's premises^ viz. that '* the 
transportation of felons is an experiment whose failure 
has been decidedly proved." At the same time I ask 
the reader whether any man, after perusing the pre- 

* " How are we to aceoant for the attachment of the richer coloniatt to 
this horrid syateni of transportation 1 By their want of free lahonr ; by 
their anxiety to keep that slave labour, without which each of them could 
use no more capital than his own hands could employ, lliey say, and 
with perfect truth, that if the supply of convicts were stopped, the colony' 
would be ruined. Assuredly the colony would be ruined, unless the 
richer settlers should find the means of obtaining either free labour, or 
that kind of slave labour which they hare in America." 

England and America, pp. 113 and 114. 

The colony would not be ruined though not a single man from Eng- 
land, either free or bond, should ever be landed on its shores in addi- 
tion to its present population ; but its progressive advancement would 
in that ease, I confess, be much less rapid than if the system of trans- 
portation were continued, and the influx of free emigrants greatly in- 
creased. It is preposterous, however, to talk, with the author of the 
able and original work just quoted, of the system of transportation being 
continued by the British Government because of the patronage it affords 
His Majesty's Ministers. ** If £nglish convicts," says that writer, 
" were punished by imprisonment at home, though the English aristo- 
cracy would have to bestow upon their dependants more places, such 
as that of jailer or turnkey, they would miss the disposal of a number 
of places such as gentlemen will accept. The Oovemor of New South 
Wales is t jailer ; but, being called Your Excellency, and paid accohl* 
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ceding sketches of the history of New South Wales, can 
say that that experiment has ever yet been fairly or 
properly tried ? The fact of the matter is simply this : 
for a long period after the colony of New South Wales 
was originally established, and during the most im- 
portant period of the past existence of that colony as 
a penal and experimental settlement, the attention of 
the British GoYemment was entirely absorbed by the 
overwhelming concerns of a just and necessary war, 
which, however it may have eventually increased the 

inglj, he i« thankful for his pUc«— as thankful aa any ona erer ia for 
a place which he haa ohtained hy electioneering aerricea." — ^Ibid. 

The Governor of Neir South W«lea ia not a jailer ; for two-thirds 
of the inhabitanta of that colony are free persona, and not inhabitants 
of a priaon. It ia a rery eaay thing, howerer, to caU nick-namea. How 
eaay, for inatance, would it not be to caU the Goremor of Jamaica |i 
negro-drirer, because a large proportion of the population of that ialand 
consists of negroes in a state of bondage ! 

But eren supposii^g the salariea of aU officera of the crown in New 
South Wales reduced to the American standard, and the profitable 
patronage of the Home Government in that colony done entirely away,— 
I, aa a British aubject, equally interested in promoting the national 
welfare with the author of ** England and America," and perhaps aa com- 
petent to express an opinion on the subject of transportation aa that 
writer, would atill maintain moat decidedly, that the system of trans- 
portation ought to be continued by the British Government— not indeed 
for the benefit of New South Wales, or of any other penal settlement on 
the Australian continent, but for the moral welfare of the mother country 
itself. The abuse of a system— and who that reada these pages but will 
acknowledge that the whole system of the Australian colonies haa been 
little else during a great part of their existence than a grand abuse 
of the system of transportation 1 — is no argument against the proper 
and well-regulated use of it. The system of transportation and the prin- 
Cjiple it involves are good in the abstract— nay, noble -, it is folly and in- 
capacity, or aomething worse than either, that have made them appear 
otherwise to the people of England. 
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glory of the nation in the estimation of fools^ has 
only served, in the estimation of every wise and of 
every Christian man, to demoralize the nation, and fear-" 
fully to increase the amount of the national misery and 
of the national crime. Meanwhile the entire manage- 
ment of the noblest experiment that was ever made by 
any civilized nation since the foundation of the world — 
I mean the experiment of a penal colony on a great 
scale — was recklessly entnisted to mere chance, to 
ignorance, to incapacity, to the full play and the uncon- 
trolled operation of the worst passions that disgrace hu- 
manity. And^is it in such circumstances, then, that we 
are to be coolly told by His Grace of Dublin, sitting 
in his study sixteen thousand miles from the scene 
of action, that the experiment "has decidedly proved 
a failure? 

Instead of investing a naval or military officer with the 
multifarious and often incompatible powers that were most 
injudiciously combined in the person of the Governor of 
New South Wales, from the first establishment of the 
colony, had the British Government appointed a coun- 
cil of seven members, — consisting of men of experience 
in the management of criminals, men of general intelli* 
gence, of decision of character, and of approved philan- 
thropy, — entrusting to that council the administration of 
the whole affairs of the colony, giving them a strong 
and efficient police for their support, and placing the 
officer in command of the troops required for the pro- 
tection of the settlement entirely under their control,-^— 
the important experiment involved in the establishment 
of the colony of New South Wales would have received 
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a (air trial, and its issue, I am confident, would have 
been entirely satisfactory ; the reformation of the con- 
victs would have been general, rapid, and progressive ; 
and thousands, and tens of thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of British money, which, to say the very 
least, were lavishly and unprofitably expended under 
the system actually pursued, would have been saved to ' 
the nation. It is only after an experiment conducted in 
some such way as this — I mean in a way somewhat 
accordant with right reason and common sense — shall 
have been made and eventually proved a failure, that I 
shall ever be induced to subscribe to the sentiments of 
the Irish Archbishop ; for, of all species of punishment, 
I am persuaded that, under a proper system of manage- 
ment, transportation would be found to combine* in the 
highest degree, all the four requisites which the Arch- 
bishop himself most wisely establishes, in being humane, 
corrective, cheap, swA formidable. 

The preceding quotations from Archbishop Whately's 
work I have merely copied from a newspaper, having 
never had an opportunity of consulting the work itself; 
of whose merits, in other respects, I should be sorry to 
say a single syllable in depreciation. I have met, in a 
similar quarter, with the following statement relative to 
the system of transportation, from some paper on the 
subject in the London Review: ''In the generality of 
cases, the discipline undergone in the colony should be 
sufficient even to undo the evil of the voyage: to remove 
but the additional contamination contracted during the 
voyage out is more than either reasonable conjecture or 
experience would allow us to hope." It is thus taken 
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for granted, as a thing that admits of no doubt what-^ 
ever, that the voyage-out is essentially and uniformly 
demoralizing in its tendency on the inmates of a con-* 
vict-ship. I do not pretend to have acquired so much' 
experience in the matter in question as the anonymour 
author of this statement, who of course writes in Lon- 
don — a place where, I presume, experience is procurable' 
in the same wholesale and general way as every thing 
else in the book-line. I have spent only four or five 
months of my life, and made only one voyage to the 
Australian colonies, in a convict-ship; but I am confi- 
dent that the inmates of that vessel were landed in the 
port of their destination with better feelings and dispo^ 
sitions than they entertained, and better fitted for the 
station they were to occupy in the land of their banish- 
ment, than they were when they were received on board 
in the Thames. Divine service was performed twice 
every Sabbath during the voyage — once on deck, when 
all on board (passengers, soldiers, sailors, and convicts,) 
attended — and once in the pmow, or portion of the ^tween* 
decks appropriated for the convicts. I proposed to the 
Surgeon-Superintendent to perform divine service also 
in the prison once every day during the week ; but that 
gentleman, conceiving /that twice a week would be suf- 
ficiently frequent, it was accordingly performed every 
Tuesday and Friday evening. The service on these 
occasions consisted in reading a portion of the Word of • 
God; after which an exhortation or address, founded' 
either on the passage read, or on some incident of 
the voyage, was delivered, an extempore prayer being^ 
then ofiered up, and a psalm or hymn sung, A low' 
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malignant fever prevailed for some, time on board the 
vessel after we lost sight of th^ English land ; and, after 
crossing the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope, a 
number of the convicts were attacked with scurvy — a 
very unusual circumstance in the more recent voyages 
to the colony — of which»and of other diseases, no fewer 
than five persons died ere we reached the meridian of 
Van Dieman's Land. These circumstances may per* 
haps have helped to induce a better tone of feeling than 
might otherwise have prevailed ; at all events the gene- 
ral conduct of the convicts throughout the voyage, and 
especially their demeanour during c|ivine service, were 
unexceptionably respectful and decorous. A day or 
two before we reached Van Diemen's Land, where the 
convicts were to be landed, and where, as I had to pro- 
ceed to Port Jackson, I was likely to see them no more, 
I received a letter of thanks and good wishes from a 
considerable number of those who had been most ob- 
servant of divine service during the voyage. It was a 
sort of acknowledgement which was altogether unex- 
pected on my own part, and I could not help regarding 
it at the moment as a genuine expression of good 
-^eling. 

The present Archdeacon of N^w South Wales, in a 
letter addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor of Van 
Dieman's Land on the subject of penal discipline, has 
recommended the abolition or rather discontinuance of 
transportation for seven years, on the ground that the 
comparatively short period of bondage which that sen- 
tence implies in the colony may operate, when the cir- 
cumstance is reported in England, as an incentive to 
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the commission of crime. I am not prepared to sub- 
scribe to that recommendation entirely, though in the 
present state of public feeling in Great Britain, on the 
subject of transportation, I conceive it would not be 
altogether inexpedient to make trial of the penitentiary 
system recommended by Archbishop Whately, with con- 
victs sentenced to transportation for seven years. My 
own opinion, however, in regard to the probable work- 
ing of -that system, is, that a great proportion of the 
convicts would just return to their former courses, after 
completing their period of sentence in the penitentiary, 
and be apprehended, tried, convicted, and transported, 
or perhaps capitally punished at last. The question 
therefore resolves itself in some measure into a question 
of expense.* Independently, however, of that consi- 

* TJie transportation of criminals to the Anstralian colonies was for- 
merly m very expensive affair to the mother country; bat reform has 
already reached this branch of the pablio ezpenditnre, and the saving 
effected has been very considerable. The opening of the trade to China 
is Ukely tp lead to a still greater saving in this item of public expendi* 
tare, in consequence of the increased competition among ship-owners for 
freight for their vessels on the outward voyage ; New South 'Wales being 
very little out of the way for vessels bound for Canton. The freight of 
a large vessel, hired by Government to carry out convicts to Van Die- 
man's Land in the month of November, 1833* cost for each convict only 
^6, exclusive of provisions. The convict's ration would not cost, I 
conceive, more than nine-pence per day ; which, for four months, or one 
hundred and twenty days— the average duration of the voyage out — 
amounts to^4.10i. additional. The Surgeon-Superintendent has fuU pay, 
a small gratuity for every convict landed in good health, and a free pass- 
age home ; and there is also a gratuity given to the ship-master when he 
deserves it. In addition to these charges, which of course are smaller in 
amount for each convict in proportion to the greater size of the vessel, 
the cost of medicine and slop-clothing, and the expense of the military 
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deration, transportation for seven years leaves the libe- 
rated felon, on the expiration of his sentence in a penal 
colony, with far fewer temptations to return to his 
former evil courses, than those with which the liberated 
felon, issuing from the hulk or the penitentiary, is as* 
sailed in England, and with far higher incentives and 
far more favourable opportunities to pursue a course of 
industry and honesty for the future. 

The system pursued in the colony, in regard to the 
distribution and assignment of female convicts, is some- 
what similar to the one I have already described in 
regard to the other sex. When a female convict-ship 
arrives in the harbour, the circumstance is duly an- 
nounced in the Government Gazette, and families re- 
quiring female servants are invited to make application 
according to a prescribed form. The applications are 
generally more numerous than the Government can 
meet, and the females are assigned only to reputable 
families, according to the best judgment of the Board 
appointed for the purpose. Many of them make good 
servants, and in due time get well-married — chiefly to 
' emancipated convicts, living either as agriculturists in 
the country, or in one or other of the various capacities 
in which the lower classes are employed in towns ; the 
colonial government being always willing to grant per- 
mission for the marriage of a female-convict, provic[ed 

guard, are to be taken into account. The sam of ^flS, however, will 
cover the whole cost of a convict's transportation to the Australian co- 
lonies ; and I should like to know how Archbishop Whately will contrive 
to get rid of him, in all probability for ever, at a cheaper rate. 
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«he is either a spinster or a widowy and provided the 
intended husband is a freeman and able to maintain a 
family. 

It sometimes unfortunately happens^ however^ that 
the female-convicty who has an opportunity of forming 
an eligible connexion in this way, and thereby acquiring 
her immediate liberty, has a husband alive in England, 
or has been imprudent enough to declare herself mar- 
ried on her arrival in the colony, under the idea, that 
she will he more respected^ forsooth, (for that is the 
usual account of the matter,) as a married woman. In 
such cases, it becomes a matter of importance to prove 
either the death or the non-entity of the English hus- 
band, and the expedients that are resorted to with this 
view are often highly ingenious. About seven years 
ago, I solemnized a marriage between a reputable 
young man, a native of the colony, and a female-con- 
vict who had been transported from Paisley, in the 
west of Scotland, for some malpractices in a manufac- 
turing establishment in which she had been employed. . 
The young man was a carpenter, and it seemed his 
Scotch wife turned out so much to his satisfaction, that 
his brother was induced to think seriously of espousing 
another Scotch female-convict who had arrived by the 
same vessel from the same part of Scotland. The bro- 
ther's intended was the assigned servant of a respect- 
able Scotch family residing near Sydney, and was 
naturally enough desirous of being on her own hands^ 
as the wife of a free mechanic who could earn from 
thirty shillings to two pounds sterling a week ; but she 
had a husband in Paisley, and how to get him disposed 
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of was the difficulty, for she had duly informed. the 
Gtoverfiment of her being a married woman on her 
arrival in the colony. The difficultyi however, was 
not too great to be surmounted — at least the parties 
thought so— and a letter was accordingly written, pur- 
porting to have come from some relative of the female's 
in Paisley, and communicating the distressing intelli- 
gence of the Scotch husband's death. The letter was 
brought me for my perusal by the two brothers, with a 
view to my soliciting permission from Government 
(which must uniformly be obtained in the first instance 
by some clergyman of the territory, in the case of 
either party being a convict,) for the publication of 
banns. I observed to the young men, before reading the 
letter, that it had no post-mark ; but they readily ex- 
plained that circumstance, by informing me that it had 
been brought out by the Scotch carpenter of a convict- 
ship lately arrived, who knew the parties ; and indeed 
the exterior of it bore the appearance of its having been 
for months in a carpenter's tool-chest, or in some situa- 
tion in which it would have been equally soiled. The 
letter was dated sufficiently far back for the accom- 
plishment of a voyage to New South Wales in the in- 
terval, and was written vrith great ingenuity. It com- 
municated a variety of particulars relative to persons 
and events in the town of Paisley, which in any ordi- 
nary case would have given it the indisputable cha- 
racter of a genuine letter. There were even a few in- 
cidental notices respecting .one of the ministers of 
Paisley, which were exceedingly well conceived for the 
purpose of practising on clerical gullibility. Unfor- 
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tuhaiely, hdweyer, in lameintiiig, towkrds tHeclds^ of 
the letter, that the female-cotivict to whom it was ad- 
dressed was destined to spend th^ remainder of her 
days in so distant a part of the earth, the letter-vl^ritel: 
had written the word earth in the cockhey-Styte — heatthi 
It immediately struck me that this peduli^ly English 
species of bad-spelling could not have occurred so f^r 
north as the town of Paisley, wher^ the vowel sound 
commencing a word is never aspirated ; and I thetefore 
i^tuhied the lettet* to the young meti, telling thekn that 
I was persuaded it had been written ih the colonj^, and 
that no such marriage as they Contemplated wotlld be 
allowed by the Government. A few weeks thereafter, 
the woman absconded from het* ihastet^s service, and 
was"^ married to the cutreucy lad, by dni episcopal dlerg^- 
man in the interior, as a fre6 wbiiikh; As her flight, 
however, was immediately rep6rted to th^ authorities, 
she was traced, apprehended, and sent td the third 
class in the fkctory — the pkce of punishment for fetnale- 
donvicts-^thci marriage being held hull and void. 

Many of the female-convicts conduct themsdves in 
an unexceptionable itianner, and rear large fathiti^s 
of interesting and pfoiiiising children, when reputably 
married in the colony ; foi" it i& n6t an unusual csise for 

r 

a woman. Who has been exceedingly depraved ahd 
absolutely unUiabagesibie ih a i^ingle state> to conduct 
herself with propriety wheil advantageously married. 
Others, however, are indiffereht enoiigh in either con- 
dition, and when assighed aS servants to respectkble 
families aris got rid of ahd returned to Goverhthetot with 
all convenieut spe^sd. Biit the fdult is by no m^ahs 

VOL. II. c 
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uniformly .on the side of the convict. A remark — ^v^hich 
I recollect haying heard the eccentric, but truly apo- 
stolic, Rowland Hill make at a public meeting of the 
friends of a Female Penitentiary Society in London 
many years ago — is unfortunately too well suited to 
the meridian of New South Wales: '^Mistresses are 
always complaining/' said the venerable old man, '' of 
their having bad servants ; but I will tell you what, 
ladies, there are a great many bad mistresses too/' 

Therje are instances of persons of the industrious 
classes of society, who have arrived free in the colony, 
marrying female-convicts, and having no reason sub- 
sequently to regret the step they have taken. The 
experiment, however, is a dangerous one, and is some- 
times attended with a different result. About seven 
years ago a reputable Scotch mechanic, who was 
able shortly after his arrival in the colony to take jobs 
on his. own account, was infatuated enough to marry a 
female-convict of prepossessing appearance, but unfor- 
tunately of little else to recommend her. Previous 
to his marriage, he had been regular in his attendance 
on the ordinances of religion ; but his wife had various 
other more eligible modes of spending the Sabbath than 
going to church, and he had accordingly to accompany 
her on Sunday-excursions of pleasure to the country. 
Unfortunately, however, his wife very soon got into 
trouble, as it is technically termed in the colony ; i. e. 
into the commission of some crime or misdemeanour, 
which issues in the individual's flagellation, or im- 
prisonment, or transportation, or death by the law — 
for the phrase is sufficiently extensive in its signifi- 
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cation. She had been ooncened in a riot, which two* 
free persons lodging in her husband's cottage had 
raised dming his absence, and wits immediately carried 
by the constables before the police magistrate of 
Sydney, who decides in a summary way in all cases 
in which convicts, whether married or not, are con- 
cerned. The offender was in this instance sentenced to 
three months' confinement, in the third or lowest class 
in the factory at Parramatta. One of the rules of that 
institution is, that no female shall be admitted into the 
third class without having previously undeigone the 
operation of shaving the head ; and the poor husband 
was in this instance so much distressed at the sorry 
appearance which he thought his wife would exhibit, 
when divested of her hair, that he actually called at my 
house to request that I would forward a petition which 
he had prepared to the authorities, that the operation 
might for once be dispensed with in his wife's favour. 
During the conversation that took place on the occasion, * 
I took an opportunity to retnind the Scotchman of 
his recent neglect of the ordinances of religion, and 
I accordingly saw him in church for a few Sabbaths 
thereafter. His wife, however, returned to him again 
at the expiration of her sentence, and I saw him no 
more. 

When female-convicts are returned to Government 
by the families to which they have been assigned, or 
are sentenced to punishment by the magistrates for 
petty misdemeanours, they are forwarded in a corered 
waggon to a sort of Bridewell at Parramatta, called 
the Female Factory ^ in which there are generally from 
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two to fire hundred female-GonvicU, under the chaige of 
a respectable matron and the superintendence of a^ 
committee of managelnent. They are divided into 
three classes. Ths Firsi Class consists of jthose who 
from particular circumstances have not been assigned 
as mud'Servants to private families on their arrival 
in the colony, or of those who have been returned to 
Government by their masters without having any crime 
charged against them, or of those whose good conduct 
has- merited their elevation from the inferior classes. 
All the- females of this class are assigned as maid- 
servants, on being applied for by reputable persons, 
in the same way as on the arrival of a female convict- 
ship) the state' of the Factory being announced weekly 
for the information' of the public in the Government 
Gazette. The Third' Class consists of incorrigible 
females,, or of those who have been sentenced to a 
certain period of penal confinement in the Factory on 
account of some misdemeanour ; and the Second Class 
consists of those who have served out their period 
of sentence in the Thirds and who are undergoing 
probation ere they are again advanced to the First. 
The inmates of the Factory are employed variously, 
according to their characters and stations in the 
establishment, but chiefly ii^ the processes connected 
with the manufacture of a coarse woollen-cloth, called 
Parramatta cloth, of which blankets and slop-clothing 
are made for the convict-servants of settlers through- 
out the territory, 

Withv a view to disperse the female-convicts more 
widdly^ over -the territory, and to enable respectable 
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fomilies in the interior to procure female servantli 
with greater facility , the present Governor has es- 
tablished subordinate (ketones at Bathurst and Hunter's 
River^ to which a proportion of the female-convicts 
from each ship are forwarded on their arrival, and 
in which those that have been returned to Government 
by their masters are kept for re-assignment in the 
district; and I am happy to add that the measure 
is likely to be attended with general benefit Indeed^ 
the system of management pursued for a long time pre^ 
vious, in regard to that portion of the prison-population 
of the colony, was obvioasly and outrageously pre*- 
posterous. For instead of ' adopting every possible 
ibeans to effect the dispersion of the female-convicts, 
that they might at least have some chance of getting 
reputably settled, and even winking at pettier pecca- 
dilloes for the accomplishment of so important an 
object, .^they were generally immured, to the number 
of fivq or six hundred, within stone-walls and iron- 
gates. The impolicy of such a system will appear from 
the following consideration, in addition to various 
others that will naturally suggest themselves to the 
reader, viz. that there are frequent instances in the 
colony, as I have already had occasion to observe, 
of females who had been perfectly unmanageable when 
imprisoned in the Factory, subsequently becoming re- 
markably quiet and well-behaved wives and mothers of 
children. 

There are comparatively few instances of female^con- 
victs committing capital offences in New South Wales. 
An instance of the kind, however, happened to fall 
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.-nder my own obtervrntkni aevcral yetn ago, in the 
following rmtlier mgnlar wmy. I wms proceeding alone 
in a gig one Monday mofning to «^^l^»"nTie a marriage 
:at a considerable distance in the interior, when a young 
man^ decently attired in the gaib of a sailor or ship- 
.carpenter, who was walking towards Sydney, requested 
to know whether I was some other poson whom he 
named. There was a feelii^ of distress eridoatly pour- 
trayed^ in the young man's countenance, that induced 
me to ask him some question that immediately elicited 
his affecting story. He had arrived in the ccdony a few 
m<mths before, as the carpenter of a conyict-ship, and, 
Ending that he could obtain eligible employment in 
Sydney, had obtained his discharge from the vessel, 
-and remained on shore. On the Saturday evening pre* 
vious, he was sitting in his lodging, after having finished 
his week's labour, when some person, entering the 
house,' incidentally mentioned that he had just been 
•at the Supreme Court, and had heard sentence of death 
pronounced on a man and woman for robbing their 
master, a respectable settler residing about forty miles 
from Sydney. The name of the woman, which the 
stranger also mentioned at the time, coinciding with 
that of a sister of his own, who had suddenly disap- 
peared from her father's house in London about two 
or three years before, and never afterwards been heard 
of by her relatives, it immediately struck him' that the 
woman. might possibly be his lost sister. He accord- 
ingly went forthwith to the jail, and, having obtained 
admittance, found to his inexpressible grief that the 
iwoman under sentence of death was actually his own 
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sister. His parents, he told me, were poor but honest 
people, who had reared a large family of eight or nine 
children, and she was the only one of the number who 
had gone astray. On consulting some person as to 
what was proper for him to do in such circumstances, 
he was told to get a memorial to the Governor drawn 
up oa his sister's behalf, and to have it recommended, 
if possible, by her master. He, therefore, went forth^ 
with to a person in Sydney who wrote memorials for 
hire, and got a document of the kind drawn up. The 
writer was an emancipated convict, and the memorial 
was written in the usual style of such writers-staking 
for granted, as a matter of course, and strongly protest* 
ing the innocence of the criminal, and insinuating that 
his present situation is the result of misfortune rather 
than of misconduct. It was eleven o'clock at night 
before the precious document, which cost, if I recollect 
aright, two dollars, was finished ; but, as soon as it was 
completed, the young man, who had never been a mile 
out of Sydney before, instantly set off alone and on 
foot through the gloomy forest to the residence of his 
sister's late master, to request him to recommend the 
memorial. He had reached his destination, and had 
got about half-way to Sydney on his return, when I 
metliim on the following Monday morning. On read- 
ing the memorial, I was apprehensive it would rather 
do harm than good, and therefore desired the young 
man to accompany me to a house a little way on, 
where we could obtain materials for writing, and 
where I should write something, which I had reason to 
hope would be of more service to him. The young man 
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gladly accepted my offer; and I accordingly wrote ^ 
uliort accoont of the maaner in which be )uid dia- 
QQYered his sis^r, and the anxiety he had manifested 
on her behalf^ solidting that if the ends of justice could 
jpossibly be attaiqed \iy a milder punishment, the feeU 
ings of the community might not be outraged by the 
execution of a fepoale, who had probably been herself 
the unhappy rictim of some unprincipled reducer. The 
young man was extremely grateful for the Uttle service 
dope liw, and I waf happy. to learn afterwards that 
his unfortunate sister's sentence of death was com-^ 
muted into a milder punishment. 

Convicts who have been guilty of crimes aqd mis^ 
deineanours in the colony are subjected to varipus sorta 
of punishment, according to the real or supposed enor- 
mity of their respective offences. These punishmenta 
^xe flagellation J the tread-mill, hard labour in irons on the 
roads, transportation to a penal lettlementp and death. 
Pf these the first two are awarded by a Bench of 
Magistrates; the third and fourth by the Court of 
Quarter-Sessions ; and the fourth and fifth by the Cri- 
minal or Supreme Court. In regard to the first of 
these species of punishment, viz. flagellation, it is gene"* 
rally allowed that it9 tendency is to degrade, to bru- 
jtali^Le, ^nd to harden the individual ; and it cannot be 
denied that it is often resorted to in the colony at the 
instance pf masters, when milder treatment would be 
mi^ch more efficacious. His Excellency, the present 
Governor of New South^ales, seems to have been of 
^hiB opinion ; for in a late colonial enactment he has 
considerably r^strain^d the power of the inferior judi- 
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catories, in regard to the inflicti6n of that punishment. 
The second and third species of punishment I have 
enumerated are unexceptionable in their character^ and 
they have this in particular to recommend them^ that 
their infliction is directly conducive to the benefit of the 
community; the tread-mill being employed to grind 
corn^ while the labour of the road-gatigs opens up 
new, or improves existing, lines of communication with 
the distant interior. There are strong objections, how-* 
ever, to the frequent recourse that has hitherto heen 
had to the fourth species of punishment above men* 
tioned, viz. tramportatitm to penal settlements ; and the 
same objections that are urged in the mother country 
to the punishment of death, except for murder and 
for certain other crimes of peculiar enormity, apply 
with undiminished, if not with increased, for^e to the 
case of New South Wales. 

There are three objections to the system of trans^ 
portation to penal settlements, which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in New South Wales, which I conceive the Colo- 
nial Legislature, or rather the British Government, 
which bears the whole expense of these establishments, 
would do well to consider. In the first place, the penal 
settlements are enormously expensive. In the second 
place, they are productive of little or no benefit to the 
colony. In the third place, they are almost entirely 
unnecessary. 

During the government of Major-Oeneral Macquarie 
and Sir Thomas Brisbane, there were penal settlements, 
either simultaneously or in succession, at Emu Plains, 
on the Nepean River, at the eastern base. of the Blue 
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Mountains; at Wellington Valley, on the Macquarie 
River, fibout eighty miles beyond Bathurat, in the western 
interior ; at Newcastle, at the month of Hunter's River ; 
pit Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the River Hastings ; 
at Moreton Bay, at the mouth of the Brisbane River; 
find at Norfolk Island ; the last three having been formed, 
and the one at Newcastle discontinued, during the go* 
vemment of Sir Thomas Brisbane. The convicts at 
these settlements were employed in erecting buildings, 
such as barracks for soldiers, convict-barracks, jails, 
lumber-yards, hospitals, houses for the various officers 
attached to the respective establishments, &c, &c., and 
in clearing,' fencing, and cultivating land. All these 
operations were carried on at a prodigious expense to 
the British Government; but as that expense was in- 
cluded under the general head of the ** Expense of the 
Convict Establishments of the Colony,^^ the whole of 
which is borne by the mother country, it would be 
difficult, as it is otherwise unnecessary, to estimate the 
cost of each particular settlement. In process of time, 
however, when the influx of free emigrants and the 
demand for convict-labour occasioned the breaking up, 
first of one and then of another, of these penal settle- 
ments, it was found that the buildings, which had cost 
so much in the erection, were for the most part of no 
use whatever to the colony, and were consequently 
suffered to go to ruin or sold for the merest trifle, and 
that hundreds and thousands of convicts had thus been 
in reality laboriously occupied for years together — doing 
absolutely nothing. At, Newcas|tle, for instance, there 
were large, commodious buildings erected, during the 
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government of Major- General Macquarie, of all the 
different descriptions I have just enumerated : but 
l¥hen Hunter's River was thrown open to free emi- 
gration during the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
and the convicts removed to Port Macquarie, it was 
found that, as there was not a single acre of land near 
Newcastle worth the trouble and expense of cultivating, 
the proper site for a town for the district was at the 
head of the navigation of the river/ at a distance of 
twenty miles from the actual place of settlement. New- 
castle, therefore, became a deserted village; property 
in it was not worth the having ; and several of' the 
Government buildings consequently fell into a state of 
gradual dilapidation. As it was necessary, however, to 
maintain a Government establishment in the district for 
the general welfare of the population, it was still sta^ 
tioned at Newcastle, on account of the buildings already 
erected in that locality— to the great inconvenience and 
annoyance of the settlers, who were thus compelled, for 
instance, to carry every sick convict they required to 
send to the district hospital, twenty miles farther than 
the station at which such a building ought to have been 
erected. At Emu Plains also, various Government 
buildings were erected, though not to the same extent, 
which eventually proved equally unserviceable ; and 
though a considerable extent of land was cleared, 
fenced, and cultivated, at that settlement, it cannot be 
doubted that every acre so cleared and cultivated cost 
the Government double, triple, or quadruple the sum it 
will ever realize. 
The establishment, growth, and magnitude of the 
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p^al |felUeiiiept8| in the fonnalioii of which so amch 
yalpable htbour iras tho9 loBt to the ooIody, and ao 
puch BptUh ipopejp abi<di^e)y thrown away, were 
attribntabl^ chiefly to the impo)itic q^atem pniaaed by 
Goyer|M>r Macqoftfie, and to the check which fras giVen 
during His PzceUency'a gorepunent to free emigration* 
It feifiaifiB to be jnqnir^, how fiir aoch nettleinenta are 
nece^saiy-r^liether th^y might npt bet di8peiise4 with 
W E^f .^R^^T^ ^^ vi^ch benefit to the colony — and^ 
suppoaing that they oiight to be rained to a certain 
f xtent^ what pnrpoffe tl^e f^rmatipn of i^ penal settle- 
pient piigh^ to aerye in t}ie New South Wale^ colonial 
system? 

I 40 not suppose that it if quid either be practicable 
or expedient to dispense with penal settlements alter 
gethef. Th^re are incorrigible offenders who must be 
thrust out pf society, as well for their ov/n benefit as for 
that of the public^ ^d whose pestilential influence 
wquld corrupt a^^ debase even an iron-gang. For the 
ponffhem^fit and punishment, if not for t)ie reformation, 
pf i^uch offenders, the penal settlement of Norfolk 
Island is i^dmirably adapted, as it presents no possir 
bility of escape to the criminaL It would be proper, 
tberefqre, I conc^iye, tP retain ^hat dependency as a 
permanent penal settlement, in which the atrocious 
criminal rnigh^ receive his bitter portion of hopeless 
exile and hard labour for life, and in which the criminal 
of a lighter shfide of guilt might be put to his probation 
for a longer or shprter period, according to the degree 
of his criminality. In regard, however, to the majority 
pf the convicts who are ^9^ s^nt under colonial sen- 
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tences of transportiation to Norfolk Island^ and to thef 
other penal settlement of Moreton Bay^^I am confident 
I express the opinion of every person of intelligence of 
the class of free settlers, in New South WaleSj^ when I 
state my own— that the ends of justice could be equally 
attained by subjecting them to hard labour in irons on 
the roads and bridges of the settled parts of the colonyi 
under the vigilant superintendence of an efHcient police i 
the degree of restraint being proportioned to the degree 
of criminalityi and the convicts who had been found 
guilty of more serious offences being stationed in the 
more distant and wilder parts of the territory, By this 
arrangement the labour of the majority of the convicts^ 
now for the most part unprofitably employed at penal, 
settlements^ )iirould be expended usefully for the colony, 
while the mother country would be entirely relieved of 
the cost of their maintenanbe. Their safe custody couldj, 
with proper precautions, be secured in. the otie case aa 
effectually as in the other, while the punishment could 
with the utmost facility be rendered equally severe.* 

The useful purpose which penal settlements ought to, 
serve in the New South Wales colonial system, inde- 
pendently of the means they afford of subjecting in^ 
corrigible offenders to a comparatively severe system of 
penal discipline, is to prepare the. way for the successive 
formation of a series of free settlements throughput the. 

* The bats of the road-gangs at every encampment eould he inclosed 
within a strong stockade, for the constraction of which there are niate- 
rials in abundance in tXl parts of the territory } while the superintendent 
and the officer of the guard could be lodged in comfortable frame-houses, 
that could be taken asunder and remoTed on the backs of pack-buUocki, 
•ad set up again at the next encampment* 
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territory. This purpose, howe?er, could undoubtedly 
be served without any such waste of money and labour 
as has hitherto occurred at the penal settlements formed 
on Governor Macquarie's principle ; for I see no reason 
whatever why every tree that is cut down, and every 
stone or brick that is laid upon another, at the expense 
of Government, in any part of the territory, should not 
contribute to the permanent prosperity and progressive 
advancement of the colony, as well as such operations 
uniformly do when carried on by private individuals 
acting for their own private advantage. In the even%, 
therefore, of a certain amount of convict-labour being 
disposable for the purpose of forming a penal settle- 
ment in a part of the territory previously unoccupied, 
let it be kept steadily in view, that the object of that 
settlement is merely to prepare the way for the forma- 
tion of a free settlement, and that all the operations to 
be performed by the convicts are to be of such a kind 
only, as shall most effectually facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of that object. With this view let an accurate 
survey of the locality intended for the new settlement 
be made in the first instance, and its capabilities, in 
regard to soil and to available means of communication, 
be fully ascertained. Let a site for a future town be 
fixed on, and a plan of it drawn; and let such buildings as 
may be permanently required for Government purposes, 
after its discontinuance as a penal settlement, be erected 
in suitable situations. Let roads be formed in every 
proper direction, and a large extent of land cleared for 
future cultivation. And when these operations shall 
have been duly performed, let the whole establishment 
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he removed to another locality, and the township and 
district thrown open for the settlement of free persons, 
whether emigrants or emancipists ; those convicts who 
had fulfilled their term of banishment, or had other- 
wise merited such an indulgence, being allowed to 
remain. In this way penal settlements would form the 
vanguard of civilization in the colony ; they would pre- 
pare the way for its progressive and rapid advancement; 
and they would render the circumstances of free persons 
occupying newly opened settlements much more com- 
fortable than they can possibly be under the present 
system. 

Had the penal settlement of Newcastle been con^ 
ducted on this principle, and had the labour of the > 
numerous convicts, who were so unprofitably employed 
at that settlement for years together, been expended in 
clearing land, and in forming roads for the free settlers 
to whom the land was afterwards to be surrendered, the 
result, in regard to the circumstances apd the condition 
of the earlier settlers at Hunter's River, and the gene- 
ral prosperity of that important district, would have 
been very different from what it actually was. Nay, 
the Government might* even have been repaid by the 
settlers thie whole expense incurred in the clearing of 
the land. 

Were an extensive emigration of reputable free agri- 
cultural labourers, with their wives and children, to take 
place from the mother country to New South Wales, 
penal settlements might in every instance be converted, 
in the way I have just mentioned, into flourishing agri- 
cultural free settlements almost instantaneously. ' The . 
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If^id might bq 4mde(]* for this purpose into small 
farposi varying in extent fro^i twenty to a hundred 
acr^i according to the nature of the soil ; a certain 
number of acres being cleared and fenced by Govera-r 
meqt pq each farm, and a log-house of the simplest 
constructioq erected for the accommodation of a family* 
Each of these farms might be let by the Government, 
on the opening of the settlementt at a rental payable in 
graiq at the nearest Commi^ariat Store; the tenant 
having it in bi^ ppwer to purchasei the farm at a certain 
price and within a certain period by instalments. In 
this way also, numerous emancipated convicts and 
ti.cket-<pf-<leave holders, of reputable character, might 
b^ advantageously settled in the ou(-stations of the 
Qplony, where they would be removed from the influ- 
^ce of strpng temptations, and be encouraged to pro-* 
priety of conduct by the good example of a virtuous 
population, In short, an extensive emigration of the 
]fin4 I have described is absolutely necessary to insure 
th^^ proper working of the penal system, as well as the 
QiQral health and welfare of the colonial community. 

In regard to the infliction of the punishment of death, 
ei^cept. for murder and for certain other crimes of pecu- 
liar enormity, it is generally acknowledged that the 
penal code of Great Britain is both sanguinary and in- 
efficient. The excellence of the criminal code of any 
country consists in the due apportionment of punish- 
ments to offences ; and the excellence of the judicial 
system of any country consists in making the punish- 
ments so apportioned uniformly follow the crimes to 
which they have been awarded. It argues a lamentable 
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imperfection in the state of .the law> ai^d nc^ed^ngly 
impedes the course of justice, forihe rpyaji prerogatiy^ 
of mercy to be systematically resprted to, to correct tha 
real or supposed severity of the former, and tP render th^ 
latter accordant with right reason .a^d the better feelings 
of enlightened humanity. Much rather let such punish-r 
ments be decreed in the first instance, as the judged 
will award, and the executive inflict. — In short, it inti- 
mately concerns the interests of morality throughout 
the British empire, to effect a speedy and complete 
change in so anomalous a system. 

The punishment of death has little or no influence in 
the colony in deterring from t^e commission of crime | 
for it is not inflicted in the great majority of cases in 
which the sentence has been actually passed^ Besides^ 
the criminal has every advantage in Neyr Sppth Wale9 
from the frequency of perjury, and froipa the preyalencQ 
of that foul system of legal chicanery, which regard^ 
the screening of the most consummate villiun from the 
punishment he has merited, as an achievement equally 
honourable and equally meritorious with the deliverance 
of innocence itself from the gibbet or the stake, ^ut 
when the punishment of death is actually inflicted, as 
it is not unfrequently for crimes of much inferior ?nor<!( 
mity to that of murder, it has jiist fis little influence oi^ 
the prison-population in general, as the prospect of it 
has actually had on the criminal. In fact, the criminal 
is regarded by those whom the spectacle of his punisht 
ment is supposed likely to influence, merely as an unt 
successful speculator in the grand lottery of the law, 
who ha^ staked his last dollar and drawn a ha^lter* ^9 
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18 sympathized with accordingly by his old companions, 
who assemble in great numbers to see how he dies, and 
who are doubtless encouraged from the profanation of 
the services of religion^ that not unfrequently takes 
place on such occasions, to believe that if it should 
come to the worst with themselves also, a little timely 
intercourse with a minister of religion* and especially 
with a Roman Catholic priest, will settle all accounts and 
make them happy at last. Nay, the dead body of the 
criminal is perhaps carried to the house of some relative 
or acquaintance after the executioner has done his 
duty, where it is waked over with all due formality, and 
where the particulars of his last mishap are circumstan- 
tially related by a crowd of visitors ; the proper degree 
of censure being dealt out on the lawyer who conducted 
the defence, for not acting his part as he usually does 
on such occasions ; and poor Paddy or Joe or Dan, who 
of course is pronounced happy now, is at length fol- 
lowed to the grave by a numerous train of mourners. 
In one case of this kind, in consequence of having 
visited the criminal in the jail previous to his execu- 
tion, I was waited on by a deputation of his friends to 
read prayers, forsooth, over his carcase in the burying- 
ground of Sydney, that he might be earthed over with 
some degree of iclat. 

The uniformly demoralizing character of such scenes, 
and the withering and blasting influence of the feelings 
they awaken, might surely teach the legislature of 
Great Britain the propriety of limiting the punishment 
of death to the crime of murder, and to those other 
enormous offences which all Christian nations have 
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agreed to visit with the last punishment of the law. 
In witnessing such scenes as those I aUude to, I have 
been irresistibly impressed with an idea, which my own 
experience of the miserable perverseness of human na- 
ture has induced me to believe neither unreasonable 
nor unfounded, viz. that there are individuals who would 
actually be incited to crime by the prospect of such a 
death and such a burial. Better surely that the system 
of Venice — revolting as it seems to Britons — should be 
revived than that such a system should be continued ; 
that the criminal should be conducted at midnight over 
the Bridge of Sighs, and the work of death performed 
by torchlight and in solemn silence, in the presence of 
no other witness than the jailer and the sheriff ! 
• Besides, it has happened in New South Wales, as it 
has done repeatedly in the mother country, that the in- 
nocent have suffered the last punishment of the law 
while the guilty have escaped. In the earlier times of 
the colony, a private of marines, who had settled on the 
Hawkesbury and was known to have accumulated con- 
siderable property, announced his intention speedily to 
return to England. Just as he was ready, however, to 
pack up and be off, his cottage was attacked at mid* 
night by armed ruffians, and in the scuffle that ensued he 
was mortally wounded. His house was then rifled, and 
a quantity of property carried off. Property of the de- 
scription stolen being< subsequently found in the house 
of two men residing, at Windsor, about twelve miles &r^ 
ther up the river, suspicion was immediately awakened, 
and the men were of course apprehended, and charged 
with the robbery and murder. The property that ^as 
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idf^tiGed mg % qowtity of tea, with which a nomber of 
luulp of a particiilar kiiid were found mixed ; the ma- 
line's wife having testified in the conrae of the trial that 
A Qmnber of naiU of that kind had accidentally fidkn 
into their box of tea. The widow having sworn, more- 
over, to one of the men as the person who fired at her 
husband* they were both fovnd gnilty and condemned to 
death. The men acknowledged that they had gone 
down the river in a boat on the night of the robbery, 
with an intention to rob the marine's house, but not to 
commit murder. On arriving at the spot, however, they 
found they h^d been anticipated ; another party of d^ 
speradoes being actually engaged at the moment in rob- 
bing the house. In these circumstances, they concealed 
Ijhemselves at a Uttle distance fiom the house, to watch 
the issue of the affair; and observed the robbers plant 
or conceal a quantity of the property, of which they*had 
just plundered the cottage, in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Watching their opportunity, therefore, they 
carried off the property to their boat, and made the best 
of their way to Windsor. But the whole story was ap* 
parently so improbable that nobody believed it, and the 
men were executed forthwith. Several years after^ 
wards, however, an emancipated convict-settler of the 
nam^ of Fitzpatrick, who lived several miles fiurth^ 
down the river than the unfortunate marine, was found 
guilty of some capital offence and condemned to death. 
Before his execution, Fitzpatrick, whose apparently re- 
putable character and easy circumstances iiad com- 
pletely diverted suspicion into other channels, confessed 
that it was he who had robbed and murdered the ma>- 
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rine, thftt he had gone up the river with one or more ac-^ 
complices on the night of the murdet, tod with an inten** 
tion to rob the house^ in a boat with muffled oardj and> 
that^ after shooting the marine and rifling the house> he. 
had concealed a quantity of the plunder in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but that on returning afterwards to carry it 
off, he had found, to his astonishment ai)d disappoint* 
ment» that some person had sprung the plant— b, cant 
phrase for discovering and carrying off property which 
another person has stolen and concealed < 

In the year 1828, six criminals^ who had all been 
found guilty of capital offences and had received- sen-* 
tence of death, were ordered for exe(!ution. Three of 
them were Protestants, and three Roman Catholics. I 
had visited the former repeatedly before the execution* 
of the sentence had been definitively fixed on by the exe*- 
ctttive council. One of them maintained his entire in-* 
nocence of the crime of which he had been founds 
guilty; but, as that is no uncommon occurrence, I p&id< 
no attention to it. All of them, however, indulged the 
hope of a commutation of their sentence into tiransporta-^ 
tion to a penal settlement for life ; especially as their 
crimes had- not been attended in any instance with? 
bloodshed! or personal violence. But as soon as the 
Sheriff had at length announced to them that their sen-' 
tence was to be carried into execution) two of the Pro- 
testants confessed that> in addition' to the crime foti 
which they were deservedly to suffer death, they had^ 
also committed the highway robbery of which> the, third! 
Protestant tod one of th^ Rbman Catholics-— ^a very> 
young man of the name of Lynch ^^ had been found> 
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guilty, on the evidence of a woman who swore to their 
persons; but that they had (naturally enough) con- 
cealed the drcumstance so long as they had any hope 
of escaping with their own lives. 

The execution was to take place on a Monday morn- 
ing; the Sheriff^s announcement to that effect havii^ 
been made to them on the Thursday or Friday previous. 
I did not see the men after the intimation had been 
given them till late on the Saturday evening ; but I was 
then forcibly struck at the earnestness wiUi which the 
two Protestants' maintained their own exclusive guilt, 
and the entire innocence of the third Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic Lynch. Determined, however, not to 
do any thing in the matter precipitately, I visited them 
again on .the Sabbath morning ; and, the impression made 
upon my mind of the truth of the men's statement the 
preceding evening being then confirmed, I determined 
to mention the circumstance to the Sheriff, and accord- 
ingly did so during the interval between the morning 
and aftemoon^s service, intending, in the event of that 
gentleman's opinion coinciding with my own, to ride up 
to Parramiatta (where the Governor was then residing, 
about fifteen miles off,) in the evening, to solicit a re- 
prieve for the third Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Lynch. 

• The Sheriff observed, that it was no uncommon thing 
for criminals under sentence of death to act precisely in 
the way I had described — one or more, on finding that 
it is all over with themselves, confessing themselves 
guilty of crimes they had not committed, merely to get 
off some old companion, perhaps, who is really guilty. 
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and thereby render him the last service in their power: 
and, conceiving that the case I have detailed was just 
one of that character, he dissuaded me from applying 
to the Governor on the subject. This was a view of the 
case which had not occurred to me ; and, as it served 
materially to weaken the impression produced by the. 
scene I had witnessed in the jail, I determined not to 
do any thing further in the matter. , 

I again visited the criminals, however, about ten 
o'clock on the Sabbath evening, and, from what oc- 
curred during my visit, I was fully persuaded of the 
correctness of my first impression ; for while the man 
who had uniformly protested his innocence was ap- 
parently calm and collected, the agony of the other two 
at having brought two innocent persons to the scaffold 
was extreme, and I may add, if I know any thing at all 
of human nature, was undoubtedly unfeigned* Be- 
sides, I ascertained that they had bad no previous 
acquaintance with the third Protestant ; who had been 
an assigned servant to a settler on the Hawkesbury, 
and was characterized by his master as a quiet inoffen- 
sive man. 

In these circumstances, I considered it my duty im- 
mediately to report the case to the Governor. With 
this view, I wrote out a statement of it on going home, 
as I did not expect to find His Excellency up at the 
early hour at which it would be necessary for me to 
reach Parramatta, in order to return to Sydney before 
the execution. I reached Government-House at Parra- 
matta before six o'clock on Monday morning, and 
found both the Governor and the. Colonial Secretary in 
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the area in- front of it, the latter having been at 
GoVemment-HooBe the preceding night, and being then 
just aboul^ proceeding to Sydney. The Governor — 
General Darling-^heard my verbal statement of the 
casci and held a private consultation with the Secretary 
on the- written one; the result of which was that they 
both coincided in opinion with the Sheriff, and deemed 
it inexpedient to delay the execution of the sentence. 

I accordingly returned immediately to Sydney, and 
about two miles from Parramatta met the late Roman 
Catholic Priest of Sydney, the Rev, Mr. Power, who 
bad come to the same conclusion with myself, in regard 
to the innocence of the lad Lynch, and was actually 
On his way to the Goviemor on the very satne errand. 
Having apprised him, however, of the jcsult of my 
visit, he deemed it unnecessary to proceed any farther, 
and we accordingly returned together to Sydney. I 
saw the men once more, immediately before the exe* 
cution, which took place about nine o'clock, when they 
all suffered death ; and I still firmly believe that two of 
them were entirely innocent of the crime for which they 
were hanged. Cases of this kind, which it is evident 
may occur in any country, should surely have some 
weight in inducing the imperial* legislature to render 
the punishment of death somewhat^ less frequent than 
it has hitherto unfortunately been, under the operation 
of the sanguinary crimihal code of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

I have already hinted at the frequency of perjury 
in the criminal courts of the colony. In a community 
so peculiarly constituted as that of New South Wales, 
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sufh a state of things is, doubtless, to be expected.' I 
have long been of opinion, however, that the practice 
of the criminal courts of the colony, in regard to the 
mode of administering oaths, has a direct tendency to 
lessen the guilt of that enormous crime, and conse- 
quently to weaken the obligation of an oath in the 
estimation of the public. There is nothing, it will 
doubtless be acknowledged, of greater importance id a 
community than the prevalence of a high r^ard for 
the sanctity of an oath ; and there is hothing which the 
legislative and judicial systems of any country ought 
to guard against with more watchful jealousy, than the 
prevalence of an opposite feeling. The immense supe- 
riority of the practice of the criminal courts of Scot- 
land, in this particular, over those of England and the 
colonies, cannot fail to be obvious to any person who 
has had an opportunity of contrasting the method of 
procedure in the one case, with that which obtains in 
the other. In the courts of Scotland, the administra- 
tion of an oath is regarded as a matter of too much 
importance to be entrusted to any person but the judge 
or highest law-officer of the court. When an oath is 
to be administered, a deep silence prevails all over the 
court ; the judge rises from his seat, and, desiring the 
witness to hold up his right hand to heaven, repeats in 
a solemn manner some such formula as the following, 
which the witness repeats after him, only changing the 
pronouns : '' You swear in the presence of Almighty 
Gx)d, before whom you shall answer at the great day 
of judgment, that you will tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the {ruth — So help you God !" 

VOL. II. D 
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In short, the scene is impressive and affecting in the 
highest degree; and the happy result is the general 
prevalence of a feeling of reverence for the sanctity of 
an oath, among all classes of the Scottish people, 
amoanting in those of the humbler walks of life almost 
to superstition. Long may such a feeling prevail among 
my countrymen ! It is one of the best bulwarks of 
the national virtue — one of the best securities for the 
national prosperity. 

In the criminal courts of England, however, (I 
mean in those' of the British colonies, the practice of 
which, I presume, is exactly similar to that of the 
English courts,) oaths are administered amid the jab- 
bering of the lawyers, and the tittering of their clerks ; 
tlie judges being perhaps employed in arranging their 
papers, and the spectators each talking to his neigh- 
bour ! Oaths are administered, moreover, in the Eng- 
lish courts, (horrescQ referens,) by the common crier 
or lowest officer of the court ! As soon as a witness 
has taken his place in the box, this personage steps up 
to him with the court-Bible in his hand, and asks him 
whether he is a Protestant or a Roman Catholic — hand- 
ing him' the Bible with the plain side of the cover 
upwards, if he is a Protestant, but if a Roman Catho- 
lic, with the other side uppermost, which of course has 
a cross etched upon it, like the whity-brown paper-cross 
on the magistrate's affidavit- Bible. The crier then pro- 
nounces the' following words, in a tone of voice some- 
what similar to that of a crier of ** Almanacks for the 
ensuing year ;" '* The evidence you shall give in the 
case between our Sovereign Lord the King and the 
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pritoneir at the bar shall be the trufh» the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truths — Solielp you»Grod I** ' The 
witness then kisses the book or the cross, tind returns 
the Bible to the crier* In short/ if an oath is to be 
regarded as a solemn appeal to the judgment-seat of 
Almighty Qod for the decision of matters of im- 
portance between man and man, a more complete de- 
secration of a deeply affecting religious service cannot 
well be imagined, than the English colonial practice in 
r^ard to the administration of oaths, or a more direct 
encouragement of perjury among the lower classes of 
the colonial population. 

Besides, as the obligation of an oath depends, in the 
estimation of illiterate persons of the prison-population 
of the colony, on the circumstance of bringing the lips 
into actual contact with the book or cross, a witness of 
this description, who is desirous of giving evidence to 
suit his employer, kisses only the nail of his thumb, 
and of course swears falsely with a cleair; conscience. 
Again,' it is quite in the power of a laviryer of ability of 
a certain description, who is accustomed to deal with 
evidence of this kind, to get a pliable witness to say 
whatever he chooses by merely putting what are techni- 
cally called leading questions; while those of the Crown 
lawyer are in all likelihood unifprmly answered in the 
style of the famous Majocchi, Non mi ricordo. On the 
other hand, if a witness has a mind of his oWn, and will 
not be led, the colonial lawyer of the class I have just 
been describing has another resource for his client ; and 
that is, to browbeat him, and put him down with impu- 
dent and irrelevant questions, or by pretending' to have 
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discovered some minute discrepancy between the dif^ 
ferent parts of his evidence^ and thereby insinuating a 
suspicion of his having perjured himself. In a state of 
society in which such procedure and such practices pre- 
vail around the fountain of justice^ it is not to be won- 
dered at that there should be comparatively litde reve- 
rence for the sanctity of an oath. In short, the courts 
of justice in the Australian colonies are doubtless one 
of the prime sources of colonial demoralization ; -and if 
some such reform as the one proposed by the late 
Jeremy Bentham could be effected in the judicial 
system of these colonies, I am sure their best interests 
would be essentially promoted. 

It is the character of miserable mortals, however, to 
be perpetually running to extremes. In a country in 
which the grossest and most unblushing perjury is of 
daily occurrence, and but very rarely the subject of 
judicial investigation, one would imagine that a charge 
of tsniful and corrupt perjury would not be suffered to 
be lightly preferred against a reputable individual hold- 
ing a respectable standing in society. There has re- 
cently, however, been a case of this kind in the colony, 
the anomalous character and the unprecedented issue of 
which have occasioned universal astonishment; while, 
I am sorry to add, it has established a precedent of the 
most injurious tendency in regard to the peace and 
welfare of the colonial community. 

In the year 1822 Mrs. Garratt, an English lady, who 
had been in great measure deprived of her means of 
subsistence in ^ the mother country by the death of her 
husband, emigrated with her large family to the Austra* 
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lian colonies. Two of her sons having been unfortu- 
nately drowned in Van Dieman's Land» aiid her four 
daughters having been respectably married in New 
South Wales, she settled at length in the latter colony, 
where she rented a large house in Sydney, which she 
occupied not unprofitably as a respec^ble boarding- 
house. Mrs. Garratt died in the year 1832, leaving as 
her executor Dr. Charles Smith, a medical practitioner 
in Sydney. In the mean time the husband of one of 
her daughters, Mr. Mark Riddle Thompkins, a ship- 
master, of good education and of a respectable family 
in the west of England, having been unfortunate in the 
colony, went, I believe, in quest of more eligible em- 
ployment, to the Isle of France, leaving his wife in New 
South Wales. Mrs. Thompkins, having received a 
good education, turned it to good account during her 
husband's absence, by keeping a respectable school for 
young ladies in Sydney ; and by good management and 
economy she had even accumulated a little money — 
a material circumstance which I learned incidentally 
from the late Mr. Walter Roger, the son of a Scotch 
clergyman in Aberdeenshire, and a member of my 
own congregation, who had married a sister of Mrs. 
Thompkins, and was then Under-Sheriff of the co- 
lony. 

It was natural for Mrs. Thompkins to place entire 
confidence in Dr. Smith in regard to the management 
of her pecuniary affairs ; and it was equally natural that 
these affairs should be managed through the interven- 
tion of Mr. Roger. Mr. Roger, however, unfortunately 
died suddenly in the month of January^ 1833, about which 
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time also CapUin Tliooipkuis relarned to New South 
Wales. It appeared immediately thereafter, that Mrs. 
T. had lent Dr. Smith, who was engaged at the time 
in some boilding speculations, the sum of £500 at 
interest, tor which Dr. S. had granted her a power of 
attorney, or some such legal document, on which judg- 
ment could be entered without expense, and which had 
been drawn up and duly attested by Mr. Roger. Pay- 
ment of the money so lent was for some reason or other 
required by Captain Thompkins, on his wife's behalf, 
shortly after Mr. Roger's death. This, however. Dr. 
S. i^bsolutely refused, alleging that he had never re- 
ceived the .money, but had granted the document to 
Mrs. T. for some private purpose ; and that in fact she 
had never been in the way of having so much money to 
lend. 

In the mean time Mrs. Thompkins was residing in 
apartments in the bouse which had been occupied by 
her mother; Mrs. Garratt having secured to her the 
use of these apartments till the expiration of her lease, 
which, it seems, was rather an advantageous one. In 
the capacity, however, of executor for Mrs. G., Dr. S. 
went .one morning with a posse comitatus of sheriff's 
officers, and. other worthies of a siniiilar description, to 
institute a search in Mrs. T.'s apartments, for articles 
of property, which he alleged she retained in her pos- 
session, belonging to her late mother. Mrs. T. hap- 
pened to be alone in the apartments at the time, and 
refused to admit Dr. S. and his party. The Doctor, 
however, being a man of nerve, was not to be refused 
: admittance, and. accordingly, calling for an axe^ which 
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was immediately brought him, began to batter awlty at 
the door of the apartments — like another Ajax at the 
gates of Troy. 

Captain Thompkins, who happened to be from home 
at the moment of Dr. Smith's anival, entered. the 
house at this crisis, and naturally enough expostulated 
rather indignantly with Dr. S. on his illegal and out- 
rageous procedure. What ensued I do not know; but 
Captain Thompkins went forthwith to the police-office, 
doubtless in a state of violent excitement, and making 
affidavit to the effisct that Dr. Smith had committed an 
assault and battery on the door df hiis' wife's apart- 
ments, that he had flourished an axe about his own 
head, with which he had aimed a blbw ki him» and 
that he considered both his own and his wife's life in 
danger from the Doctor's vidlence, — Dr. S. was bound 
over to keep the peace. ^ 

Conceiving it, howevei*, an intolerable imputation on 
bis character, to have it sworn that he had aimed a 
blow with an axe at Captain Thompkins, Dr. . Smith 
immediately instituted an action tigainst Captain T; in 
the Supreme Court of the colony for tdilful and corrupt 
perjury: The evidence adduced on the trial, which 
was chiefly that of 8heriff*'s officers and cdnvict*-ser^ 
vants — persons of the lowest class — ^was conflicting and 
contradictory in the highest degree. The Judge observed 
particularly that it was so in his chaif*ge to the Jury; 
which, agreeably to the colonial charter in regard to 
criminal cases, consisted of seven military officers. A 
verdict of guilty, however, was returned. Captain 
Thompkins was sentenced to twelve months' imprison*^ 
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ment, and had actually been lodged in the common 
jail of Sydney to undeigo that sentence during the last 
week of June last — the week before I embarked for 
England. 

I feel myself strongly called on to make a few re- 
marks on this most anomalous case ; and if in doing so 
I should call in question the discretion of the Judge and 
the competency of the Jury, I trust I shall not be 
accused of doing any thing more than becomes a disin* 
terested individual, who has merely the paramount 
interests of morality and the general welfare of the 
community at heart. 

The case, of which I have just detailed the parti- 
culars, was tried in the month of June last, before the 
Honourable Francis Forbes, Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, and member of the Legislative and Exe- 
cutive Councils of the colony. I am happy to state that 
I entertain the highest respect for Mr. Forbes, both as 
a lawyer and as a man of supereminent intellectual 
ability. But there are idols peculiar to the legal dcN, 
as well as to the military and the naval ; and it is quite 
possible tliat in the case I allude to, the Ohief Justice 
may have been burning incense unwittingly at their 
shrine. The man who is accustomed to regard every 
case that presents itself for decision, according to its 
bearings on the points and technicalities of law, is apt 
to overlook the bearing of particular cases on the gene- 
ral interests of society ; just as the man who is accus- 
tomed to view minute objects close at hand through a 
magniiying-glass, gradually loses the faculty of discern- 
ing large objects at a distance. Or, to vary the meta- 
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phor, the law is like a pair of green spectacles ;- every 
thing seen through it appears of exactly the same 
colour. 

The point of importance, to the clearing up of which 
the Chief Justice appears to have brought the powers of 
his masculine understanding in the case in question, was, 
whether Dr. Smith had actually aimed a blow at Cap- 
tain Thompkins with an axe, as the latter had stated in 
his affidavit. The evidence on that point. His Honour 
informed the Jury, was conflicting and contradictory ; 
and if the latter had brought in a verdict of not guilty, 
I believe it would have been more in accordance with 
the private opinion and the anticipations of the Judge. 
But the point of. paramount importance, which His 
Honour appears to me to have overlooked, was, whether it 
was proper, in a colony so peculiarly constituted as New 
South Wales, to permit the establishment of a precedent 
for the instituting of actions for wilful and corrupt per^ 
jury on such frivolous grounds, and for thereby subject*- 
ing reputable individuals to the chance of being ruined 
for ever through the machinations of malice and revenge? 
Whether it was in the power of the Chief Justice to 
have turned the case out of court altogether, I do not 
know; but the general interests of the community 
surely required, or rather imperatively demanded, 
that it should not have been treated merely as a casti 
of common legal business, in which the main point to 
be ascertained was whether the statement in Captain 
Thompkins' affidavit was borne out by the fact. 

Dr. Smith's ostensible motive for instituting the 
action for perjury was a desire to clear his own cha- 
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racier, and to fiirther the ends of public justice.* But 
it seems to me that that gentleman had entirely for* 
feited the protection of the Court, as far as his cha<r 
racter 'wafi concerned on the occasion in question, by 
his own violent procedure, which had evidently been 
the sole origin of all the subsequent proceedings. 
For, lest the reader should imagine that I have given 
any colouring to the transaction, it is proper to mention 
that, after the action for perjury had been decided, a 
counter-action was instituted against Dr. Smith, in the 
civil side of the Supreme Court, for the assault and 
battery of Captain Thompkins' premises, in which the 
latter obtained a verdict of £50 damages with costs. 

But if the Chief Justice was at fault, what must be 
thought of the competency of the jury of seven officers, 
bearing His Majesty's commission, whose verdict con- 
signed a respectable individual, who had evidently been 
the injured party in the case, to a life of ignominy and to 
a twelvemonth's confinement in a jail at Botany Bay 
among the vilest of felons ? If I am not greatly mis- 
taken, the Jury rested their verdict on the fact, which it 
seems they conceived had been elicited from the mass of 
contradictory evidence, that no blow had been aimed at 



* The acdon, I believe, was, technically speaking, commenced at the 
ipstance of the public prosecutor, (the Attorney-General,) on the infer* 
mation of Dr. Smith. By this arrangement. Dr. S., who was evidently 
deeply and directly interested in procuring the condemnation of the 
accused, was allowed to appear as an evidence against him, which, I 
believe, under any other legal disposition of the hostile forces, would 
not Have been admitted. But if this is law under any arrangement, 
the' reader will probably ask. What iBjutticeJ for they are evidently 
two different things. 
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Cftptaih Thompkins. ' But surely that hict was not ihi 
only one to be ascertained, in order to ^tablish A 
charge of wilful and corrupt perjury against that un-** 
fortunate individual. Captain Thompkins swor6 only 
to what he professed to believe; and how could the Jury 
have ascertained that he did not believe that one of the 
blows that' were aimed at the door/ which wds after- 
wards found to bear many and indelible marks of the 
Doctor's prowess, had been aimed at himself? Surely 
a man who enters his own house, and finds a strangei* 
breaking open the door of his vtrife's apartment with an 
axe, has good reason to swear the peace against the in<^ 
truder: and if in the excitement and fury of the 
moment, he should even mistake, or exaggerate, or 
misrepresent some of the minor circumstances of the 
case in his affidavit, is he to be allowed no latitude 
whatever in so trying a situation ? Are his words to be 
weighed in the scales of an apothecary, and his future 
standing in society, either as a reputable man or a per* 
jured villain, to depend on the minute correspondence 
of every syllable with the actual fact? If I am robbed 
of ten sovereigns on the Parramatta road, and make 
affidavit that they were taken ' out of my waistcoat 
pocket, is the bush-ranger who committed the outrage 
to be allowed to bring an action against me for wilful 
and corrupt perjury, because, forsooth, he can pro- 
duce the evidence of two accomplices to prove that the 
sovereigns were abstracted from the inside pocket of my 
great-coat ? The main point for consideration in Cap* 
tain Thompkins' affidavit — the corpus delicti which it 
alleged, viz. that a violent breach of the peace had 
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been committed against his family by Dr. Smith — was 
fully substantiated ; and I am confident that no intelli- 
gent jury of twelve honest men, either in England or 
in New South Wales, would have suffered the minuter 
details of that affidavit, though actually proved by un- 
exceptionable evidence to have been inconsistent with 
the fact, to be made a peg on which to hang an action 
for wilful and corrupt perjury. In shcnrt, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion, that the verdict in 
the case in question was not only contrary to the 
plainest dictates of common sense, but under all the 
circumstances of the case absolutely monstrous. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



JOURNEY OVER-LAND TO HUNTER's RIVER^ WITH 
A DESCRIPTION OF AN AUSTRALIAN FARM. 



Sie ego desertis possim bene Wrere 9j\ri», 
Quo nalla hnmaho sit tIb trita pede. 

PROPBRTIUS. 

Thus could 1 lire in desert wilds, 
Where hrnnan foot had nerer trod. 



The principal agricultural and grazing district in the 
colony of New South Wales is that of Hunter's River, 
to the northward of Sydney. Hunter's River empties 
itself into the Pacific Ocean at Newcastle — a small town 
beautifully situated at the head of a romantic bay, the 
entrance of which is about seventy miles distant from 
the heads of Port Jackson. At the entrance of the Bay 
of Newcastle there is a small but rather lofty island, 
called Nobby's Island, somewhat resembling the Craig 
of Ailsa or the Bass Rock on the coasts of Scotland, 
and consisting apparently of indurated clay support- 
ing a stratum of sand-stone, over which there is a 
stratum of coal, the clay appearing to rest on a sub- 
stratum of silicious substance. The indurated clay, 
of which I have seen various specimens, although 
I have not myself landed on the island, consists 
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of thin laminse, into which it may be easily sepa- 
rated with a knife, and which present innumerable im- 
pressions of vegetables. I have seen such impressions 
in specimens of the clay obtained at a height of fifty to 
a hundred feet above the level of the sea. It appears 
indeed to consist of nothing else but masses of vegetable 
matter, which, at some former period in the history of 
the earth, must have floated in a solution of clay. 
Nobby's Island has evidently been originally joined to 
the main-land; the intervening channel to the southward 
being still narrow, shallow, and rocky, and the suc- 
cessive strata of which it is composed corresponding 
with those of the , main. It is a very remarkable and 
interesting object on the coast. 

A packet for goods and passengers used formerly to 
ply between Sydney and Newcastle once a week; goods 
and produce being conveyed to find fro, between Newt 
castle and the bead of the navigation of the river, distant 
about twenty or thirty miles from the coast, in a barge. 
Several other small vessels also plied on the main river 
and the other two navigable streams that fall into it, 
carrying direct to Sydney the produce of the farm^ 
along their banks ; but the annual loss of life in these 
vessels, on the coast between Sydney and Newcastle, 
was very considerable. My father lost bis life in this 
way, with about sixteen other persons, in the mpnth of 
April, .183.0.; He h&d been residing for some time 
previous, at my brother's farm on Hunter's River ; 
but, requiring to come to Sydney, he had been in-r 
duced to venture on board one of thq small trading- 
vessels, as the regular packet had been detained 9^ vr^ek 
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longer than her usual time in Sydney by northerly 
winds. Shortly after the little vessel had got out into 
the open ocean i it began to blow freshly from the west- 
ward. Unable to proceed along the coast to the south- 
wardy she was seen returning to th^ port of Newcastle 
on the CTening of the second day after she left it ; but 
as both wind and tide were strongly against her, she 
was obliged to put about again and stand out to sea» 
A strong southerly gale succeeded almost immediately 
thereafter, in which it was supposed she had gotie 
down with all on board, as she was never afterwards 
either seen or heard of.* 

The arrival of a steam-boat in the colony in the year 
183 U to ply between Sydney and Hunter's River, was 
therefore of incalculable benefit to th^ latter district, as 
well as to the colony in general. There are now two 
on the course, each of which makes a trip to Hunter's 
River once A week, and there will shortly! be a third of 
much larger size. The steam^^boat leaves Sydney at six 
o'clock in the evening, reaches Newctistle about the 
same hour next morning— the ocean part of the voyage 
being thus performed during the night — and arrives 
at the Green Hills, or the head of the navigation of the 
Hunter, at the distance of four miles from the town 
of Maitland, about eleven o'clock ; the whole distance 
being about one hundred and twenty miles. 7he town 
of Newcastle, I have already observed, has somewhat 
the appearance of a deserted village. It is reviving, 
however, though rather slowly, and is likely eventually 

* My grandfather also lost his life in a similar way, ahoal fifty years 
before, on the coast of Jamaica, in the Weet Indiet* ' • •• . ^ > 
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to become a place of considerable importance, as it is 
situated in the centre of the great coal-field of the 
colony, and as the Bay forms a good harbour for small 
vessels. 

Coal abounds along the east coast of New South 
Wales to a vast and unknown extent It is frequently 
discernible from a black streak along the face of the 
perpendicular clifis that form the coast-line, a mile or 
two off at sea; and it is worked at Newcastle with 
comparative facility. The Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany enjoy the exclusive privilege of working the coal- 
mines of the colony for a certain number of years, and 
they have erected works for the purpose in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Newcastle of considerable extent. The 
main-shaft is on the declivity of a hill or bank running 
parallel to the course of the river, about a furlong from 
the water's edge, and the coal is raised to the sur&ce 
by steam-machinery. It is then placed in large trucks, 
which are made to descend along an inclined plane by 
their own weight ; the angle of inclination being about 
thirty degrees, and the weight of each descending truck 
being employed to raise an empty one, by means of a 
connecting chain passing around a system of wheels or 
rollers at the upper extremity of the plane. The truck 
is then pushed, by one or two men stationed for the 
purpose, along an elevated horizontal railway, which 
^ terminates in a jetty ; the moveable extremity of which 
is so constructed as to place the truck right over the 
deck or open hold of a vessel loading coals in the 
river. The slip-bottom of the truck, which is move- 
able by a spring, is then thrown open, and its whole 
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contents descend into the vessers hold without further 
trouble. 

Coals are sold at the jetty on behalf of the Company 
at eight shillings a ton. The quantity sold last year, 
I was told by a gentleman residing in the neighbour- 
hood, realized about £2500; but the salaries of persons 
connected with the works, the price of labour,! and the 
tear and wear of machinery, amounted to about an 
equal sum. There is reason to believe, however, that 
the consumption, and of course the sale, of coal will ere 
long be increased tenfold in the colony ; for besides the 
quantity sold for exportation, and the daily increasing 
consumption of steam-engines and factories, families in 
Sydney already begin to find it a less expensive and 
more convenient sort of fuel than wood. 

When Newcastle was a penal settlement, a jetty or 
breakwater was commenced, to extend from the main- 
land to Nobby's Island, with a view to improve the na- 
vigation at the entrance of the harbour, by shutting up 
the shallow, rocky channel to the southward of the 
island, and thereby widening and deepening (which it 
was expected would be the result of the operation) the 
channel to the northward. The work, however, was 
discontinued during the governments of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane and Ceneral Darling; but it has just been re- 
sumed under the vigorous administration of the present 
Governor, and will, in all likelihood, afford suitable 
employment for two or three hundred convicts under 
colonial sentences for two or three years. Some colonial 
Goth, whose antipathy to interesting natural scenery 
seems to be a sort of inherent or original sin, has even 
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yg o p om d to fefd Nobbjr's Ishnd ahogeCher, on the plem 
<^ its bmng been lepemledly fiMind gvhj of taking the 
wind oat of the sails <^veaedsentenng the kaibov. I 
trvsty however, the rolnnial goverasBeni will adopt the 
wiser e r pedient of ereetii^ a light-hoose on its derated 
snniniit; ftirthe island hassmdy been longenoo^at 
a penal settlement, to f»*»*^i» it to induce the n sBonihlf 
hope of escaping decapitation — the last pnnislunent of 
the law. 

Hunter's River, or the Coqnnn, as it is called by the 
Aborigines, mns in an easteriy direction for opwaids 
of a hundred miles, from the h%h ranges of moontains 
in the interior to the Pacific Ocean. It is formed from 
the jonctioo of vaiions smaller rivos, that traverse these 
ranges in varioos directions to the right and left. It is 
navigable, however, only for about twoity-five miles in 
a direct line, or about thirty-five by water, from the 
coast. At the distance of twenty miles by water finom 
Newcastle, it receives another river of considerable mag- 
nitude from the northward, called William's River, or 
the Doorribang ; and at the head of the navigation, or 
about thirty-five miles from Newcastle by water, it re- 
ceives a second river, called Patterson's River, or the 
Yimmang, each of which is navigable for a consider- 
ably greater distance than the principal stream or main 
river. 

For the first fifteen or twenty miles by water from 
the mouth of the river, the land on either side is gene- 
rally low, swampy, and sterile, though for the most 
part thickly covered with timber ; but higher up and 
along the banks of the two tributary rivers, the soil for 
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a considerable distance from the banks is entirely allu^ 
vial and of the highest fertility, and the scenery from 
the water exceedingly beautiful. Let the reader figure 
to himself a noble river, as wide as the Thames in the 
lower part of its course, winding slowly towards the 
ocean, among forests that have never felt the stroke of 
the axe, or seen any human face till lately but that of 
the wandering barbarian. On either bank, the lofty 
gum-tree or eucalyptus shoots up its white naked stem 
to the height of 150 feet from the rich alluvial soil, 
while underwood of most luxuriant growth completely 
covers the ground; and numerous wild vines, ad the 
flowering shrubs and parasitical plants of the alluvial 
land are indiscriminately called by the settlers, dip their 
long branches covered with white flowers into the very 
water. The voice of the lark, or the linnet, or the nights 
ingale, is, doubtless, never heard along the banks of 
the Hunter ; for New South Wales is strangely deficient 
in the music of the groves. But the eye is gratified in- 
stead of the ear ; for flocks of white or black cockatoos, 
vnth their yellow or red crests, occasionally flit across 
from bank to bank; and innumerable chirping parro- 
quets, of most superb and inconceivably variegated 
plumage, are ever and anon hopping about from branch 
to branch. I have been told indeed that there is no- 
thing like interesting natural scenery in New South 
Wales. My own experience and observation enable me 
flatly to contradict the assertion. There are doubtless 
numerous places throughout the territory uninteresting 
enough, as the reader may conceive must necessarily be 
the case in situations where the prospect of a settler's 
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cleared land is bounded on every side by lofty and 
branchless trees. But in many parts of the territory, 
both to the northward and the southward of Sydney, 
both beyond the Blue Mountains to the westward, and 
for many miles along the Hawkesbury and Nepean 
rivers that wash their eastern base, I have seen natural 
scenery combining every variety of the beautiful, the 
picturesque, the wild, and the sublime, and equalling 
any thing I had ever seen in Scotland, England, Ireland, 
or Wales. . 

The following' pastoral by an Australian poet, whose 
name y am not at liberty to mention, will show that 
there is something to captivate the admirer of nature in 
the woods and wilds of Australia, and will also afford 
the reader some idea of the rural scenery on the banks 
of Hunter's River and its tributary streams : — 

ODE TO YIMMANG WATER. 

On Yimmang't banks I loye to stray 

And chann the Vacant hour away. 

At early dawn or sultry noon. 

Or latest erening when the moon 

Looks downward, like a peasant's daughter, 

To yiew her charms in the still water. 

There would I walk at early mom 
Along the ranks of Indian com. 
Whose dew-bespangled tossels shine 
Like diamonds from Golconda's mine. 
While numerous cobs outbursting yield 
Fair promise of a haryest-field. 

There would I muse on Nature's book, 
By deep lagoon or shady brook. 
When the bright sun ascends on high 
Nor sees a cloud in all the sky. 
And hot December's sultry breeze 
Scarce moves the l^ayes of yonder trees. 
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Then from the forest's thickest shade, 
Scared at the sound my steps had made, 
The eyer-gracefal kangaroo 
Would honnd, and often stop to riew. 
And look as if he meant to scan 
The traits of European man. 

There would I sit in the cool shade 
By some tall cedar's hranches made, 
Around whose stem full many a Tine 
And knrryjoog* their tendrils twine. 
While beauteous birds of erery hue- 
Parrot, macaw, and cockatoo — 
Straining their imitatire throats. 
And chirping all their tuneless notes. 
And fluttering still from tree to tree. 
Right gladly hold corroborykf 

Meanwhile, perched on a branch hard by, 
With head askance and visage sly. 
Some old Blue-Mountain parrot chatters 
About his own domestic matters : 

As how he built his nest of hay, ' 

And finished it on Christmas-day, 
High on a tree in yonder glen. 
Far from the haunts of prying men : 
Or how madame has been confined 
Of twins — the prettiest of their ktnd-^ 
How one 's the picture of himself— 
A little green blue-headed elf-— 

* The kurryjongis a tree or shrub abounding in allurial land, the inner 
bark of which is used by the natives for the manufacture of a sort 
of cord, or twine, of which they make nets, bags, &c. 

t Corrobory is a native word, and signifies a noisy attemblage of the Abo- 
rigines. It is also used occasionally in the colony, to designate a meeting 
of white people, provided their proceedings are not conducted with the 
requisite propriety and decorum ; as, for instance, the meeting of the 
Benevolent Society in Sydney, in the month of June last. At the St.. 
Andrew's dinner, also held in Sydney, in the year 1829, an infamous Gae- 
lic toast, of which a false translation was put forth (whether wittingly 
or unwittingly I know not) by the gallant chairman, was drunk with 
applause by the gentlemen present; for which reason the meeting has 
ever since been deservedly designated, " The Scotch Corrcbory,** 
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Wbil* t'otlMT litde ehiiping leUow 

Is Uk« maBwia, bettrMked with yellow : 

Or bow poor uiielo Poll was killed 

When eeting eom In yonder ield ; 

Thmider end lightning 1 — down he Auttered — 

And not a syllable he uttered. 

Bat fl^iped hie wings, and gasped, and died, 

While the blood iowed Iran either side ! 

As for himself, some tiny thing 

Stmek him so hard, it broke his wing. 

So that he scares had strength to walk off! 

It serred him a whole month to talk of! 

Thos by thy beauteoos banks, pare stream, 
I lore to mnse alone and dream. 
At early dawn or saltry noon. 
Or ondemeath the midnight moon. 
Of days when all the land shall be 
All peacefol and all pare like thee ! 

The country along the course of the Hunter appears 
to have undergone considerable changes in its physical 
conformation from the inundations of the river. In 
some places the river has been entirely diverted from 
its former channel, leaving a line of long narrow lagoons 
to designate the place of the ancient rushing of its 
waters ; in other parts of its course, lakes, whose 
existence cannot be doubted for a moment, have gra- 
dually disappeared, and been succeeded by grassy 
plains, islands, or peninsulas. This is particularly ob- 
vious at Patrick's Plains, a level tract of alluvial land 
of considerable extent, about thirty miles from the 
town of Maitland, as well 'as at the Green Hills at 
the head of the navigation* At the latter of these 
localities, the rivers Hunter and Patterson, or, as they 
are called by the black natives, the Coquun and the 
Yimmftng^ approach to within two hundred yards of 
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each other, and, then diyergingy inclose between their 
deep channels a peninsula of upwards of eleven hundred 
acres of alluvial Jand; forming almost a dead level. 
The peninsula, which the natives call Narragan, but 
which the late proprietor, Mr. Harris, a native of 
Dublin, called the Phcsnix Park, is without exception 
the finest piece of land, both for quality of soil and for 
beauty of scenery and situation, I have ever seen, — 
being entirely of alluvial formation, and bounded on all 
sides, with the exception of the narrow isthmus that 
connects it with the main-land, by broad and deep 
rivers, the banks of which are ornamented with a 
natural growth of the most beautiful shrubbery; while 
over its whole extent patches of rich grassy plain^ 
of thirty or forty acres each, alternate with clum()8 
of trees or narrow beltings of forest, as if the whole had 
been tastefully laid out for a nobleman's park by a 
skilful landscape-gardener. Mr. Harris has informed 
me, however, that in digging a well, somewhere near 
the centre of the peninsula, he found pieces of Charred 
wood at a depth of nine feet from the surface, or 
beneath the present level of the river. It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that the beautiful peninsula of 
Narragan was formerly a lake, and that it owes its 
existence to successive deposits of alluvium from the 
two rivers. 

Previous to the introduction of steam-navigation in 
the year 1831, the uncertainty and danger of the 
existing mode of conveyance by water, between Sydney 
and Hunter's River, induced the majority of those who 
either resided in, or occasionally visited, the latter 
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district to travel by land. The distance is aboat one 
hundred and thirty mileSi and the journey generally 
occupied three days. 

The first time I travelled across the mountains — in 
the year 1827 — ^I had a young man^ who lived as a 
settler at Hunter^s River, for my fellow-traveller and 
guide. Our horses had each a long tether-rope wound 
about their necks, to fasten them with at night. We 
had each a valise or portmanteau affixed to the saddle 
behind, containing a small supply of provisions for the 
mountain-part of the road, and a boat-cloak lashed 
to it before to serve as our covering when bivouacking 
in the open forest during the night. A tin quart-jug to 
make tea in on the mountains, and a pistol to strike 
a light, completed our equipment. 

The country from Sydney to Parramatta — the first 
part of the road to Hunter's River, comprising a 
distance of fourteen or fifteen miles— is in general 
of inferior quality as to soil, though in some parts 
of it there appears to be good land. Its vicinity to 
Sydney, however, renders it valuable. The greater 
]>art of it has therefore been cleared for a considerable 
distance on either side of the road; and the number 
of neat cottages and comfortable villas that are seen 
at moderate intervals to the right and left indicate 
the neighbourhood of a bustling and thriving capital. 
Indeed, land of any kind adjoining a public and well- 
frequented road in the colony is always considered 
highly valuable; for, though it should produce ab- 
solutely nothing to the agriculturist, it will at least 
serve to build a public-house on — a sort of crop which 
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is cultivated in all parts of the territory in which it 
can possibly be grown with the least prospect of 
success. Indeed, the number of these nuisances, each 
of which produces £25 annually to the colonial revenue, 
is the most striking feature in the scenery of the 
Parramatta road, and speaks volumes for the colony. 
There are the Spinning Wheel^ and the Cheshire Cheese, 
and the Cherry Gardens ^ and the Ship, and the Duke of 
Wellington, and I do not know how many other 
signs of the times along the highway from Sydney 
to Parramatta ; at each of which the poor emancipated 
convict- settler, who is just beginning perhaps to do 
well in the world, may easily get himself dead-drunk on. 
returning home from Sydney market with the price 
of his load of wheat or maize, or pigs, or poultry. And 
lest he should have resolution to drive his bullock-cart 
forward without stopping to bait, there are Jem Tindall 
and Dennis Flanagan, sitting quite comfortable in 
the tap with the window wide open, bawling out to him 
'^ to stop a bit, and they '11 go along with him ; for it is 
getting dark, and the bush-rangers are out. - 

I have heard of a poor settler of this class, who. 
left the Hawkesbury with a well-furnished team and 
a well-filled cart of produce, coming to Sydney and 
disposing of his goods at a fair price. Unfortuhately, 
howeyer, he happened to meet in the market an old 
associate, who had arrived in the colony as a seven 
years* man and had just obtained his ticket of leave, and 
with whom perhaps he had often stolen in company 
in merry England. It was impossible to resist the 
temptation to adjourn with so old and tried a friend to 

VOL. II. B 
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one or other of the public-boiues adjouung the market- 
place, to talk oyer their eventful hiatoiiea. 7%ere the 
nairrati?e of the ticket-of-leave man became so in- 
teresting, and the Bengal ram so enticing, that all 
thoQghtB of home and the Hawkesbury were thrown to 
the winds ; and the price of one bushel of wheat was dealt 
out after another, till the whole proceeds of his load 
were gone* He had still, however, a good cart and 
team, and the publican '^ knew a friend who had just 
needof such a thing at his farm/' A bargain was accord- 
ingly strack — " no bad bargain either,'' the publican 
assured him — and the two friends continued to drink on. 
** Haven't you a bit of land at the Hawkesbury ?" said 
the publican to his oblivious guest, after he had so- 
journed at his house so long that the price of the 
team and cart was nearly exhausted. '' Have I not?" 
said the settler — ^* as good a thirty-acre farm as in the 
township, every acre of it cleared." '^ I have a mind to 
buy a farm thereabouts," said the publican ; '' what 
would you say to thirty pounds for it ?" '' You mean to 
make a man of me all at once/' said the settler sarcas- 
tically, recollecting that the price offered was not one- 
fourth the value of the farm ; but he was not in the 
humour of higgling about the price of his property, and 
the publican, therefore, soon brought him to his own 
terms. The deed of sale was accordingly made out in 
due form ; for it is easily done '^ where no stamps are 
used." The price was then paid before witnesses, in 
dollars at five shillings. The settler thought there was 
some mistake in that mode of reckoning the price, as he 
had certainly meant s/er/iVig ; but, the publican assuring 
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him he had meant no such thing, the matter was 
amkahly arranged. It was only, however, after the price 
of his farm had been reduced to ten dollars, that the 
settler awoke from his dream, and determined to proceed 
homeward* He left Sydney with a light purse and 
a heavy heart, imprecating curses upon himself and on 
all the publicans of the colony, at every public-house 
he passed on the way to Parramatta. He had reso- 
lution enough to pass through the camp ^ without visit- 
ing any of its haunts of dissipation ; but, on reaching the 
halfway-house to Windsor, he met the Hawkesbury 
carts coming to Sydney with produce, and was tempted 
to '' stop a bit " with some of his old neighbours, to 
learn how matters had been going on in his absence, 
and to explain the circumstance of his tarrying so long 
in Sydney. He had still his ten dollars remaining, and 
he had only to take one glass of the publican's Bengal 
to have them no longer. In short, he very soon got 
dead drunk again ; and when he awoke from his stupor, 
he found he had been sleeping in an out-house, and that 
his good blue-cloth jacket and black beaver hat of colo- 
nial manufacture had been exchanged for an old canvass 
jacket and straw hat not worth a farthing. In this 
respectable attire he made the best of his way to 
the Hawkesbury, whose broad and quiet stream he had 
not gazed on for seven weeks before. His heart 
throbbed instinctively as he looked in the direction of 
his log-hut, at the door of which his affectionate Molly 

* The old handt, as they are called in the colony, who stiUrecoUect the 
time when the towns of Sydney and Parramatta were eneampmenti or 

I 

rows of huts, generally prefer the old appellation. 
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— I am sorry I cannot call her his wife, although she 
was the mother of his children — used to watch his 
return from Sydney. No Molly was there ; and when 
he reached the scene of desolation, he found that there 
was neither a pig remaining in the stye nor a stool 
in the cottage I Leaning on the door-post of his de- 
serted cabin, with his head resting disconsolately on 
his shoulder, he continued for some time utterly lost 
in the bitterness of self-reflection ; till he was roused at 
length to fury and desperation by the unsolicited in- 
formation he incidentally received from a neighbour 
passing his door. " Molly/' said the rustic, observing 
that he looked rather sorrily — ** Molly has gone to live 
with M'Manus t' other side the river, and has taken the 
childer with her." 

The reader will not be surprised wlien I inform him, 
that some of the largest estates and some of the largest 
fortunes 'in New South Wales have been gotten together 
in some such way as the one I have just exemplified, viz. 
by doing Imsiness in the public line. But he will scarcely 
be prepared for the additional information, that there 
are gentlemen in the colony — magistrates of the ter- 
ritory, and men of unquestionable honour, forsooth, — 
who are mean enough to speculate on this lamentable 
propensity of the lower orders to drunkenness, by 
building public-houses in the most alluring situations, 
and getting them licensed by the bench of magistrates 
in the district, and letting them at exorbitant rents. 

The country between the Blue Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean generally consists of a thin coating of 
sandy soil on a substratum of tenacious clay. The 
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day retains the moisture which percolates through the 
soil above it, and thus renders land comparatively pro- 
ductive, which in England would be good for nothing. 
This is quite the character of ,the cultivated land near 
the village or town of Parramatta; the population of 
which, including that of its immediate neighbourhood, 
amounted in the year 1828 to four thousand six hundred 
and eighteen persons. Parramatta has a rural aspect, 
and there is an appearance of quiet and retirement 
about it which the town of Sydney certainly does not 
exhibit; and in George Street, the principal street of 
the town, which is about a mile in length, the houses 
are all detached from each other, and have generally 
small gardens in front as well as in the rear. Govern- 
ment-House, a plain building, of two stories, occupies 
an elevated and commanding situation, within a pretty 
extensive domain commencing at' the upper end of 
George Street; and the Commissariat Store, a large 
brick-building on the bank of the river, to the course of 
which the street runs parallel, forms its termination at 
the other extremity. 

The Hunter's River road branches off from the road 
to Windsor and the Hawkesbury, about three miles 
beyond Parramatta. For several miles onwards, the 
forest on either side of it consists chiefly of lofty iron- 
bark trees, the soil being moderately good, and the 
pasture in moist seasons highly luxuriant. About nine 
miles from Parramatta the road crosses the settlement 
of Castle Hill, one of the earliest-formed agricultural 
settlements in the territory. In this neighbourhood 
there is a large extent of cleared land of good quality, 
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and the country has an undulating appearance, which 
relieves thd eye, and is highly pleasing. 

It was at this part of our route that my fellow-tra* 
Teller and myself halted for refreshment at the CQttage 
of the cudevant cobbler, the particulars of whose history 
I have already related. After a ride of twenty-five 
miles from the settler's cottage through a very unin- 
teresting and sterile country, in which sand-stone hills 
and stunted trees were the only objects that the eye 
could discover, the sun was just beginning to descend 
beyond the distant Blue Mountains, when we were 
suddenly deUghted with the view of the broad Hawkes- 
bury River, winding along in a deep valley far beneath 
us. In the upper part of its course the Hawkesbury 
flows through a champaign country, on which its own 
successive inundations have gradually deposited many 
feet of the richest alluvial soil. But, for sixty or seventy 
miles towards the ocean, the mountain ridges on either 
side of it approximate so nearly, that the river has 
scarcely room to flow between them; and it merely leaves 
a small patch of alluvial land, sometimes on the one side 
and sometimes on the other, as it sweeps more closely 
to the opposite bank. At the point, however, at which 
the road to Hunter's River crosses its channel, the val- 
ley of the Hawkesbury is of considerable width : the 
river, which at this part of its course is at least a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, suddenly changes its direction ; 
and, as it sweeps close to the precipices on the one 
side, it leaves a delta of alluvial land of several hundred 
acres on the other of the highest fertility. Nearly op- 
posite this point of land it also receives a tributary 
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stream called the First Branch, on either bank of which 
there are numerous small settlers located for a distance 
of many miles, ad the rich alluvial land which the set* 
tiers chiefly cultivate is more frequently met with on 
the Branches than on the main riven The delta I have 
just mentioned belongs to Mr. Solomon Wiseman, a 
very prosperous settler, whose large two-story stone- 
house had been most opportunely transformed, at the 
time I refer to, into a comfortable inn ; the situation of 
which, overlooking the delta and the river^ and facing 
the mountains on the opposite bank, is interesting and 
romantic in the v^ry highest degree* Indeed, so much 
pleased were His Excellency the late Governor and 
Mrs. Darling *with the scenery in this vicinity, that they 
rented a part of Wiseman's house, and lived in it for 
some time. 

The rays of the setting sun were glowingly reflected 
from the smooth glassy surface of the broad river, when 
this beautiful scene suddenly burst upon -our view. 
Patches of wheat nearly ready for harvest, and fields 
of Indian corn, appeared to the right and left along the 
main river, and, as far as the eye could trace it among 
the mountains, on either bank of its tributary stream ; 
while the yellow tints of the one, and the deep healthy 
green of the other, beautifully contrasted with the 
sombre shades of the forest, and the grey rocks that 
were ever and anon peering 'forth along the sides of the 
mountain. The road, from the high level from which 
we had first seen the river to the plain below, was 
formed by the late colonial government^ across deep 
rarines and along the edge of frightful precipices, with 
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prodigious labour, and doubtless at very great expense. 
It is an easy task, however, to descend a mountain by 
a good road. > We were speedily at the foot of the pre- 
cipices, and safely lodged in. the inn. Our evening 
repast was light and pleasant. Shortly after it was 
fiiiished, we invited our host and hostess to attend our 
evening devotions, and we then retired to our separate 
places of repose to resume our journey at day-break. 

The first rays of the rising sun were just beginning to 
gild the summits of the lofty ridges on either bank of 
the Hawkesbury, when we led our horses on the follow- 
ing morning towards the river, which we crossed in a 
punt or ferry-boat constructed for the conveyance of 
men and cattle. The road on the opposite bank is still 
more precipitous, and has obviously required greater 
labour for its construction.. Numerous convicts were at 
work on it as we climbed the mountain. Having slowly 
gained the summit of the ridge, we again mounted our 
horses, and trotted at a brisk pace along an excellent 
road, ov^r a mountainous and sterile country, for about 
twelve miles. We then dismounted for breakfast, near 
a small stream of limpid water, in a valley called the 
Twelve-Mile Hollow, unsaddled our horses, and, fixing 
the ends of their tether-ropes, turned them out to 
browse for a little on the miserable vegetation which 
the place afforded. . My fellow-traveller then struck a 
light with his pistol, and immediately kindled a fire, on 
which he placed the tin-jug or quart-pot, which he had 
strapped for the pui*pose to his saddle-bow on our 
leaving the small settler's, and which he had previously 
.filled with water from the brool^. When the water 
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boiledy he measured the requisite quantity of tea in the 
palm of his hand, and threw it into the pot ; and then, 
adding a quantity of sugar, he broke off a twig from 
the dead branch of a tree, which he humorously told 
me was called a spoon in the Australian dialect, and 
stirred the mixture. When the tea was sufficiently 
boiled, he carried the jug to a little pool of water, in 
which he placed it for a few minutes, to cool it, — and 
we then breakfasted, not less comfortably than roman- 
tically. 

For a mile or two from the place where we halted for 
refreshment, the road, which was only a footpath at 
the time I refer to, though it is now an excellent road 
throughout, lay along the bottom of the valley ; but we 
were soon obliged to dismount again to climb up (he pre- 
cipitous side of a steep mountain, to gain the summit of 
what the colonists call *' adividing range." Theseranges, 
which are flanked on either side by deep and sometimes 
impassable ravines, traverse the country in many places 
for a great distance, either in a northerly and southerly 
or easterly and w^terly direction ; and the traveller has 
Uierefore merely to ascertain the proper range, to ascend 
to its summit, and to follow it in all its circumvolutions, 
to reach the proposed termination of his journey ; for, if 
he should attempt to pursue a direct course by descend- 
ing into the gulleys, he would in all probability lose his 
way and perhaps perish of hunger. The summits of 
these ridges are just broad enough for the construction 
of a carriage-road, and they are often so level that a 
person on horseback can trot along them for miles to- 
gether without the slightest interruption. 
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The stage we had now commenced was eighteen miles 
in length ; but the frequent mountings and dismountings, 
to climb or to descend the rocky sides of the mountains, 
made it appear much longer. In many parts of the route 
the road was so very b^d that I am sure most English 
horses would have refused to jace it. It seemed as pre- 
cipitous in some places as the stair of a church-steeple. ; 
and how the poor horses could either ascend or descend 
I was frequently at a loss to conceive. The colonial 
horses, however, are remarkably adept in such situa- 
tions. My own was an Australian by birth, and was so 
trustworthy and so much au fait on the piountain-road, 
that I had only to throw the reins on his neck at the 
dismounting places, and he would either ascend or de- 
scend the steepest and ruggedest precipices, as quickly 
as I could possibly follow him, without ever leaving the 
track. 

Along the miserable valley of the Twelve-Mile Hol- 
low, and up the sides of the rugged and sterile mountain 
beyond it, to a height, I should suppose, of not less than 
fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, I was ex- 
ceedingly gratified at observing innumerable specimens 
of one of the most splendid flowers in the whole botanical 
kingdom, — I mean the Doryanthes, (or spear-flower, as 
the word signifies,) commonly called by the colonists the 
gigantic lily. This splendid flower shoots up a single 
upright stem, about an inch and a half in diameter, from 
a tuft of blady and acuminated leaves, to the height of 
from six to twelve feet, which all at once expands at its 
highest point into a bunch of beautiful blood-red 
flowers considerably larger than a man's head. The 
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contrast which this splendid flower, which would 
doubtless constitute one of the most attractive orna- 
ments in the gardens of kings, forms with the stunted 
trees around it, and the sterile sandy soil from which 
it springs in the crevices of the rocks is striking in the 
highest degree ; and it strdngly recalled to my recoK 
lection the beautiful lines of the poet, which were 
surely never more appropriate — 

FnU many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is horn to bloom unteen. 
And watte its sweetness on ths desert air. 

At the termination of our second stage, we arrived at 
a place of which the mere name is a sufficient de- 
scription — The Hungry Flat. It affords neither bread 
for man nor grass for horses, and its only recom- 
mendation is a stream of delicious water, at which both 
the horse and his rider gladly and luxuriously quench 
their thirst. We again unsaddled out horses at this 
resting-place, and allowed them to roll themselves on 
the sand, or to pick up any thing in the shape of 
sustenance they could find among the bushes. My own 
horse, however, being an old traveller and having more 
good sense than his four-footed companion, thought 
it better to await the opening of my little portmanteau 
than to'swallow a few nauseous leaves of the gum-tree, 
and accordingly received a piece of a damper — the 
colonial name of an unleavened wheaten cake baked in 
the ashes-^with neighing satisfaction. 

In half an hour we were again on horseback, trotting 
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along towards the valley of the WoUombi, at the head 
of which we arrived towards sunset, after traversing 
about eight or teti miles more of sterile mountainous 
country. The valley of the WoUombi extends in a 
northerly direction towards Hunter's River for about 
thirty miles. It is bounded on either side by mountain- 
ranges covered with. timber, to their summits, and 
throws off numerous arms, as the settlers call them, to 
the right and left, some of which extend for a distance 
of twenty or thirty mUes among the mountains. These 
arms, as well as the principal valley, abound in ex- 
cellent pasture, and afford sustenance for numerous 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle ; and the contrast, on 
descending the mountain, from a region of absolute 
sterility into a fertile valley, in which the hungry horses 
are ever and anon tempted to steal a mouthful of grass 
as they trot along to the next resting-place — is equally 
striking and agreeable. The numerous cattle-tracks, 
however, in this part of the country, and the com- 
parative thinness of the timber, rendered the road par- 
ticularly intricate to inexperienced persons, about the 
time 1 allude to. 

About a year after my first journey over-land to 
Hunter's River, 1 had occasion to visit that district 
a second time. 'I was accompanied by a respectable 
proprietor of land at Hunter's River, and by a convict- 
servant of my brother's. I was the only one of the 
party, however, who had ever travelled the road before; 
and, as it was winter, and consequently quite dark when 
we reached the foot of the mountains after a long and 
fatiguing day's journey, I confessed myself quite un<- 
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able to point out the way along theTalley>'and pro- 
posed to trast ourselves 'to the guidance of my horse, 
of whose ability to act creditably in the responsible 
capacity in which I proposed fjo employ him, I felt 
perfectly confident. To this proposal, however, my 
fellow-traveller was unwilling to consent, and he there- 
fore led on in what appeared to him the broadest track* 
In the direction of that track we rode along between 
two ranges of mountains for seven or eight miles. At 
length, however, we lost the track, and ascertained 
beyond all possibility of doubt that we had also lost 
our way. As it would have been absolute madness to 
have either gone forward or attempted to retrace our 
steps in such circumstances, we agreed to bivouack for 
the night on the side of a hill near a pool of water ; and 
accordingly, unsaddling our horses and fastening the 
Olds of their tether-ropes to trees in the neighbour- 
hood, we struck a light and kindled a lai^e fire, each 
of us collecting for that purpose numerous branches of 
fallen trees ; and our convict-servant speedily made us 
a very comfortable tankard of tea. As soon as we had 
finished our repast, I read oflf a chapter from a small 
Greek Testament, which I had carried with me as a 
pocket-companion, by the light of our large fire ; and we 
then knelt down together to offer up our evening devo- 
tions to the God of the hills and the valleys, the dry land 
and the sea. Our convict-servant — a tall brawny 
Scotchman, who was remarkably attentive to our com- 
fort — then gathered an armful of fern, (Scotic^ brakenf) 
of which there was abundance in the neighbourhood, 
for each of us to repose on ; and accordingly, wrapping 
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ourselves in our boat-cloaks, we lay down to sleep as 
near the fire as possible, for it was excessively cold. 
For my own part I was unable to sleep, and lay for 
several hours listening to the horses browsing at hand 
or the owls whooping in the distance, or gazing at the 
smoke of our large fire curling upwards and losing 
itself among the branches of the tall trees around us. 
About one o'clock in the morning, the moon arose over 
the tops of the mountains ; and as soon as she had 
attained a sufficient height to illuminate the valley, I 
arose also, and/ leaving my two fellow-travellers sound 
asleep by the fire, walked first a mile or two in one 
direction, and then a mile or two in another, to endea- 
vour to find the footpath we had lost trace of the even- 
ing before. Bush-roads, as they are called in New 
South Wales, are formed by the person who first tra- 
verses the forest, notching the trees with an axe in the 
direction of his route ; and the way to ascertain which 
of two doubtful tracks is the public road, or a mere 
cattle-track, is to examine which of them has the trees 
notched along its course. I could find, however, nei- 
ther notched trees, nor the marks of any horses' foot- 
steps but our own, along the various tracks I examined 
in the clear moonlight ; and I was therefore obliged to 
return to our large fire and await the rising of the sun. At 
day-break we again mounted our horses, and, retracing 
the track we had travelled along the preceding night, 
we were fortunate enough to regain the road, and were 
enabled to pursue our journey. 

On my first journey along with the Hunter's River 
settler, — ^who was better acquainted with the route, — we 
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rode about nine miles down the valley after sunset^ 
and bivouacked on the side of a hill near a pool of water. 
We happened to be near the sheep-station of a respect- 
able free-emigrant settler ; and the convict-shepherd or 
overseer in charge of it — a very obliging sort of per^ 
son — brought us a bucket to hold water for our tea, 
and a piece of salt pork to relish it. He roasted the 
pork for us by using a branch of a tree sharpened at 
one extremity as a substitute for a fork, and holding it 
within a reasonable distance of our bonfire. After 
breakfasting in the morning we acknowledged his kind^i^ 
ness by giving him all that remained of our mountain- 
store, as we had again got within the limits of civiliza- 
tion. 

The valley of the WoUombi consists rather of pasture 
than of arable land, and during the years of drought it 
afforded plentiful subsistence to numerous flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle. In the upper part of it, a 
chain of ponds, forming in one place large, sheet9 of 
water, gives an interesting character to the landscape; itt 
the lower part of it, clumps of trees, alternating with 
considerable patches of naturally clear land, diversify 
the scene.^ The late colonial government established 
about ten families of the Royal Veteran Corps in the 
lower part of the valley of the WoUombi, giving each 
of them about a hundred acres of land, with one or 
two cows and rations for a certain period, and building 
each of them a good cottage or log-house. Families of 
the same Corps were also established, during General 
Darling's government, at Maitland and Patterson's 
Plains, in the district of Hunter's River, at Bong Bong 
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in Argyle, and in the district of Illawarra. Soldiers^ it 
is true, generally make but indifferent farmers. They 
are neither industrious in their habits nor economical in 
their domestic arrangements; and they frequently sell 
their land as soon as their length of possession en- 
titles them to do so. But the attempt on the part of 
the late colonial government was undoubtedly praise* 
worthy, and the plan pursued for the comfortable set- 
tlement of the veterans highly judicious. 

Every habitable district in the colony has its tribe of 
aborigines or black natives ; and many of these tribes 
are not unftequently in a state of warfare with each 
other, though at peace with the Europeans. The Wol- 
lombi tribe had a deadly feud a few years ago with the 
tribe inhabiting the adjoining district of lUalong ; and 
the latter, I was informed by a respectable settler in 
the, valley the last time I travelled over-land to Hunter's 
River, had a short time before testified their vindictive 
feelings in a most ferocious manner. Three boys of 
the WoUombi tribe had been induced by three different 
settlers in the valley, to reside in their respective fami- 
lies. They were marked out as objects of vengeance 
by the lUalong natives; and, accordingly, about a 
hundred of the latter, who were seen at sunset one 
evening at Illalong, travelled a distance of between 
twenty and thirty miles during the night — a thing 
almost unheard of among the aborigines — and arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the settlers' houses in the 
WoUombi very early on the following morning. Two 
or three of their number were detached to each of the^ 
houses to entice the boys out. The latter, it appeared. 
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were apprehensive at first that their neighbours had 
come to their vicinity with no good intentions; but; 
being at length prevailed on to join the corrobory of 
lUalong natives, the latter suddenly formed a circle 
around them, and, attacking them simultanieouslyy 
beat them to death with their waddies. Immediately 
after the perpetration of this deed of murder, the Ilia- 
long natives returned to their own district. My infor- 
mant happened to pass the assemblage just as the boys 
were dying; but, as he was alone and unarmed, his 
interference with the infuriated natives would have 
been dangerous to himself, and could have been of no 
avail to their unfortunate victims. 

In the course of our third day's journey, I called, 
along with my fellow-traveller, at the houses of several 
respectable settlers on our way, and at sunset I had the 
pleasure of reaching my destination on the fertile banks 
of the Hunter. 

Hunter's River was named in honour of His Excel-* 
lency Governor Hunter, during whose government it 
was discovered. Its two tributary rivers were called 
William's and Patteraon's Rivers, in honour of Colonel 
William Patterson of the New South Wales Corps. 
Preposterously enough! for all the three rivers had 
had native names much more beautiful and highly 
significant, as all the native names are, from time 
immemorial. Every remarkable point of land, every 
hill and valley in the territory, has its native name, 
given, as far as can be ascertained from particular 
instances, from some remarkable feature of the parti- 
cular locality— insomuch that the natives can make 
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appointments in their forests and valleys, with as much 
accuracy in regard to place, as an inhabitant of London 
in the streets of the metropolis. Thus Jerran or JPrtgA/- 
ful is the very appropriate name of a frightfully preci- 
pitous mountain near Liverpool Plains ; Bardo Narang 
or Uttle Water is the name of a small stream or creek 
that empties itself into the Hawkesbury ; and Cabra- 
matta or Cabra-pool is the equally appropriate and 
descriptive name of a chain of ponds abounding with 
the cabra^ an insect of the teredo family, resembling in 
appearance the -contents of a marrow-bone, which insi- 
nuates itself into the hardest timber under water, and 
of which the aborigines make many a delicious meal. 
Surely then, when there are such unexceptionable and 
really interesting names affixed already to every re- 
markable locality in the country, it is preposterous in 
the extreme to consign these ancient appellations to 
oblivion, in order to make way for the name of what- 
ever insignificant appendage to the colonial government 
a colonial surveyor may think proper to immortalize. 
Such, however, was the system uniformly pursued in 
the colony by all the predecessors of Major Mitchell, 
the present enlightened and talented Surveyor-General 
of New South Wales ; who, I am happy to say, has set 
his face against this egregious folly, and has thereby 
in great measure reformed the colonial nomenclature, 
by retaining the native name of any remarkable locality 
whenever it can be ascertained, and by using English 
names very sparingly. Indeed, if the native names are 
to be changed in any instance, let them be displaced only 
for those of men who deserve to live in the memory of 
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the colonists, and not for sach nomina obscurorum viro- 
rum,^ as are at present stuck in every direction oyer the 
whole chart of the territory. For my own part, 

I like the natire names, as Pammatta, 

And lUawarra, and WooUoomooUoo ; 
Nandowra, Woogarora, Bnlkomatta, 

Tomah, Toongabbee, Mittagong, Murroo ; 
Backobble, Cumleroy, and Coolingatta, 

The Warragnmby, Bargo, Monaroo ; 
> Cookbandoon, Carrabaiga, Wingyoarribbeef 
The Wollondilly, Yonimbon, Bongarribbee. 

I had frequently enquired of intelligent settlers 
residing on one or other of the three rivers in the dis- 
trict of Hunter's River, what the native names of these 
rivers were ; and 1 confess I was not a little surprised 
that none of them had ever had the curiosity to ascer- 
tain them, or could give me any information on the 
subject. I happened, however, when riding alone in 
the district one day, about four or five years ago, to 
overtake a solitary black native who was travelling 
in the same direction, and whose nam6 he told me was 
Wallaby f Joe — a name which had probably been given 
him by some of the convict-servants of the neighbour- 
ing settlers. I found him rather an intelligent and 
somewhat communicative personage ; for on asking him, 
among a variety of other questions bearing on the 
native mythology, the native names of the three rivers, 
he immediately told me that the main or Hunter's 
River was called Coquun; the first branch, or Wil- 
liam's River, Doorribang; and the second, or Patter- 

* Names of obscure persons. 

t Wallaby is the natire name of a small speeiet of kangaroo. 
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sod's Ri?er, Yimmang. These names are now pretty 
well known in the district The first of them — Coquun 
— 4S not likely to displace the English name^ nor is it 
desirable it should ; although the native name is occa- 
sionally preferred by the Australian versifier, as the 
following quotation firom another colonial pastoral^ by 
the author of the ** Ode to Yimmang Water," will 
evince. But, with all due respect for the memory of 
Colonel William Patterson, whose most unclassical 
name is already immortalized in the township of Pat- 
t$rson*$ Plains, I think it high time, and in every way 
desirable, that the native names of the rivers Yimmang 
and Doorribang should forthwith be restored. 

Exl^auf ted by the summer aan. 
The ichool-boy fords the broad Coquan ; 
For then the slow-meandering stream 
Shrinks from the hot sun's fiery beam. 
And like a wounded aerpent crawls 
From Cumleroy to Maitland Falls. ^ 

But when th' autumnal deluge swells 
Each little brook in yonder dells. 
And twice ten thousand torrents pour 
From oliff and rock with deafening roar; 
O then he rolls with manly pride. 
Nor steam nor storm can stem his tide. 

AUhougL^&e reader will be able to form a general 
idea of rural life and of farming operations in New 
South Wales, from the desultory remarks scattered over 
the preceding pages, it may not be improper to give a 
more particular description of an Australiaa farm, and 
especially of one combining in some measure the various 
diaracteristics of an agricultural, grazing, sheep, and 
dairy establishment on a moderate scale, If I had 
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been equally well acquainted with the present state and 
progressive improvement of any other farm of a similar 
kind in the territory, I should certainly not have se- 
lected one belonging to a near relative of my own : but 
as all the information I have acquired of the interior of 
the colony has been obtained chiefly in the course of 
rapid visits to its different settlements in the discharge 
of clerical duty, I cannot be supposed to have had 
equal opportunities for observation in any other quarter. 
Besides, as the farm I allude to was not taken posses- 
sion of till the actual commencement of the long 
droaght, — the most unfavourable period for agricultural 
operations which the colony has ever experienced ; and 
as the improvements effected upon it have rather been 
the result of persevering industry, and judicious eco- 
nomy, than of a large outlay of capital ; and as the 
convict-servants employed on it have to my certain 
knowledge become for the most part, and indeed almost 
without exception, useful, obedient, and contented ser- 
vants, under a system of management which any person 
of a conciliating disposition accompanied with a degree 
of firmness could put in practice and would find equally 
successful, I do not know that a fitter instance could 
have been selected. 

My brother, Mr. George Lang, arrived in New South 
Wales as a free emigrant in the year 1821, and obtained 
a grant of a thousand acres of land, which he selected on 
the .banks of the Yimmang or Patterson's River, about 
five miles from the town of Maitland, in the district of 
Hunter's River. As he held an appointment, however, 
in the Commissariat Department, he did not immedi- 
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ately take possession of his land, but retained the ap- 
pointment till the month of December, 1824, when he 
resigned it with the intention of proceeding forthwith to 
his farm ; but, being seized in the mean time with an in* 
flammatory fever, he dic^ in Sydney in the month of 
January following, in the twenty-third year of his age, 
and during my own absence in England. The land 
consequently fell to my younger brother, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who had arrived in the colony a few months be- 
fore as an agricultural emigrant, and who afterwards 
obtained an order for a grant of land on his own ac-* 
count from Earl Bathurst, which he selected in the same 
district to the extent of twelve hundred and eighty 
acres; about thirty miles farther up the river. My sur- 
viving brother did not take possession of the land on 
which my late brother had proposed to settle, till Janu- 
ary, 1826; and, as he had to reside in Sydney the whole 
of that year, he entrusted it to the management of an 
emancipated convict overseer, who proved a very in- 
efficient servant, and did very little in the way of im- 
proving it. Nothing in reality could be said to have 
been effected on the land till the beginning of the year 
1827, when my brother settled upon it himself. 

My deceased brother's grant — which he had named 
Dunmore, as a mark of filial affection towards a revered 
relative still alive, to whose Christian principles and un- 
common energy of character I shall ever be under the 
strongest obligations — consisted partly of abelt of heavily 
timbered alluvial land, extending about a mile and a half in 
length along the windings of the river, which at that part of 
its course and for several miles higher up is both deep 
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and broad — sufficiently so indeed for the largest vessels 
—although towards the ocean, which is about forty 
miles distant by water, there are shallows which a large 
vessel could not get ovef • Beyond the belt of alluvial 
land, there are two large lagoons, nearly parallel to the 
course of the river, the frequent resort of innumerable 
wild ducks, and occasionally of pelicans and black 
swans. The beds and banks of the lagoons consist of 
the richest alluvial soil, the rest of the farm being good 
forest pasture-land, very lightly timbered. 

The settlement of the Scots Church in Sydney having 
been attended with much greater difficulty and expense 
than was anticipated, and certain influential Scotsmen 
in the colony having rather augmented than diminished 
the burden that was thus entailed on its friends, my 
relatives had been induced to make common cause with 
myself, in bringing whatever capital and credit they 
could command in the colony to bear upon the ultimate 
accomplishment of that object. My brother was conse- 
quently left with comparatively little capital to com- 
mence with upon his land ; but he was fortunate enough 
to escape the influetice of the sheep and cattle mania, 
which was then just at the highest; for while various 
other settlers, who had also but recently commenced 
farming at Hunter s River, mortgaged their land to buy 
large herds of cattle to stock it, he remained satisfied 
with the few he already possessed, and determined not 
to buy more till he could pay for them. With these 
cattle a dairy establishment on a small scale was formed 
on the farm, while agricultural operations were com- 
menced on the alluvial land. The dairy was managed 
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by the Irish Roman Catholic &inily, of whose colonial 
history I have already given an outline ; the dairy pro- 
duccy which was then bearing a high price in the colony, 
being regularly forwarded to Sydney to meet the various 
items of expenditure incurred in the maintenance of the 
other convict-servants on the farm. 

These servants, whose number was. gradually in- 
creased from four to upwards of thirty — as additional 
men could from time to time be obtained from the 
colonial government, and as maintenance could be 
jraised for them from the land — were variously employed 
in felling and burning off trees for the clearing of land 
for cultivation, or in grubbing up the roots of those 
that had been already felled ; in ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, threshing and grinding wheat; in planting, 
hoeing, pulling, and threshing Indian corn ; and in the 
numberless other operations that require incessant at- 
tention and incessant exertion on a large agricultural 
establishment in New South Wales, where the soil, the 
intending emigrant will bear in mind, is not hidden 
from the view as in the British provinces of North 
America, for six or seven months together, under an 
impenetrable covering of frozen snow, but where the 
plough and the hoe and the sickle are kept in successive 
and unintermitting motion all the year round. 

In this way about one hundred and fifty acres of 
heavily-timbered land have been successively cleared 
and cultivated ; the stumps of the trees, which are 
usually left standing in the first instance, being for the 
most part rooted or burnt out. The extent of land 
under wheat last year was about eighty acres, an equal 
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extent being under maize^ including a late crop on part 
of the wheat-land. The wheat is ground into flour and 
sold in that state in the town of Maitland^ in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the maize being either forwarded 
for sale to Sydney or used in feeding horses, or in 
fattening pigs and poultry on the farm. Potatoes and 
tobacco are also grown for sale, besides supplying the 
consumption on the farm, which, in the latter article 
especially, is by no means inconsiderable. The dairy- 
produce during the four summer months, November, 
December, January, and February, is cheese, which is 
sold in Sydney by the hundred weight or ton ; during 
the rest of the year it consists of butter, which is 
forwarded to Sydney by the steam-boat in a fresh state 
every week, and sold in the market;' the quantity 
forwarded weekly for some time before I left the 
colony being I believe from seventy to one hundred 
pounds. The price of that article of produce varies 
from one shilling to eighteen-pence a pound. 

In the course of last year, (1832,) when the cattle on 
my brother's farm had increased to a herd of about 
three or four hundred, he purchased a flock of fine- 
wooUed sheep, which, if I recollect aright, cost .fifteen 
shilUngs each, with the intention of forming a grazing 
establishment on his own grant of land, which had 
previously been lying waste. The dairy-cattle being 
accordingly separated from the herd, all the r^st with 
the sheep and young horses were sent, under charge of 
a hired overseer and two convict-servants, to form a 
grazing station at the distance of thirty miles. 

In the mean time, as several hired mechanics with 

VOL. II. F 
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their fiunilies were occaBioiudly employed on the fimn, 
besides free sawyers and other hired labourers, all of 
whom received rations of flour, &c., as part of their 
wages, it was found that there was a considerable loss 
of time and waste of material in grinding wheat for so 
many people — about fifty in all — with the common steel 
mills in general use in the interion A horse-mill was 
therefore erected, and, in consequence of its being re- 
sorted to by the neighbourhood, a windmili was after- 
wards added ; a threshing-mill, and a mill for the 
manufacture of Scotch barley — the first that had been 
constructed in the colony — ^being subsequently appended 
to the original machinery. 

A garden, in which all the sorts of fruit-trees I have 
enumerated in the preceding chapter were successftiUy 
cultivated, had been formed on the farm several years 
ago by a free emigrant Scotch gaixlener, hired for the 
purpose ; but being within reach of the inundations of 
the Hunter, it was completely destroyed by a high 
flood in the year 1830. A second garden, however, has 
since been formed beyond reach of the inundations, with 
a vineyard and orchard, both of which, when I visited 
the district in the month of June last, (1833,) were in a 
high state of forwardness. The gardener is one of the 
machine-breakers, transported from the agricultural 
counties of England in the year 1831, He had been 
employed in the same capacity for many years, in the 
garden of a clergyman in Shropshire, and was assigned 
to my brother on his arrival in tlie colony. He is 
without exception the most industrious man I have ever 
seen, and one of the commissions I was charged with 



on leaving the colony for tlngland^ tiras to ebdeavour 
if possible to get out his wife and child/ as h6 told 
me he had no doubt of being able to do well both for 
himself and his family in New South Wales* 

The finst dwelling-house erected on my brother'6 fami 
was formed of rough slabs of split timber^ the lower 
ends of which were jsunk in the ground/ the uppet 
extremities being bound t<^ether by a wall-plate. It 
was thatched with reeds or coarse grass, and contained 
three apartments — a parlour or sitting-room, a store- 
room, and a bed-room, each of which, however, wad 
occasionally used for other purposed. The kitchen was 
detached, and Was inhabited by a convict-servant and 
his wife. The bare ground served as a floor, and the 
interstices between the slabs were plastered with a 
composition of fnud, the walls being white-washed b6th 
within and without^ This homely building, which I am 
sdre would not cost £20^ was afterwards furnished with 
glass windows and a Aoot o( rough boards, and served 
as the farm-cottage for three bt font yeard. By that 
time considerable improvement had been effected on 
the land, and a suitable situation l^ad been pitched on 
for the future and permanent dwelling-house* A range 
6f out-buildings of stonci intended for a kitchen, store- 
room, &c., was accordingly erected in that situation, 
and fitted up and occupied as a second temporary resi- 
dence, the wooden building being then given up to the 
farm-overseer. At length a permanent dwelling-house 
was erected adjoining the out-buildings, on an elevated 
and commanding situation, between the two lagoons, 
and about half a mile from the river. It is a two-story 
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hou8e^ built of hewn 0toiie« haying a verandah or covered 
portico all round. It was nearly finished when I left 
the colony. 

In short, the maxim of all prudent settlers in the 
^alubrious climate of New South Wales is the one 
divinely recommended by King Solomon, nearly three 
thousand years ago; to the Jewish colonists whom he 
seems to have settled in some of the conquests of his 
father David ; for it can scarcely apply to the case of 
a country already settled : *' Prepare thy work without, 
and make it fit for thyself tn the field; and after- 
wards build thine house^" — Proverbs, xziv. 27. A 
prudent settler, who expends his capital in improving 
his land, and in securing a profitable and regular return 
for his labour, in the first instance, will be able, in a 
very few years after his first settlement, to build a much 
better house than he is likely to erect on his farm 
when there is no other improvement effected upon it ; 
and the inconvenience of being but indifferently lodged 
in the mean time is but a small matter comparatively in 
a cUmate like that of New South Wales. 

The advantages enjoyed in such cases as the one I 
have just described, over those likely to be enjoyed by 
respectable free emigrants arriving in the colony at 
present, are, 1st, The more eligible tenure of the land ; 
which, in the case of emigrants arriving in the colony a 
few years ago, was granted in portions of five hundred to 
two thousand five hundred and sixty acres at a small quit- 
rent, but which is now uniformly sold by the colonial 
government at a price of not less than five shillings an 
acre, 2nd, Superior locality; the farm I have just 
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described being situated in the centre of a compara^ 
tively populous district^ and possessing the inestimable 
advantage of steam-navigation. 

At the same time, it must be recollected that in other 
respects equally important, the circumstances of the 
colony are incomparably more favourable nove than 
they were seven years ago for the settlement of a 
respectable family, either in the interior or on the 
coast. The same amount of capital which it. required 
to stock a large farm moderately vrith horses, sheep, 
and cattle, seven years ago, will do more than purchase 
a farm of the same extent now, and stock it abo. Besides, 
the cost of maintaining a family for twelve or eighteen 
months after their arrival is at present less than one 
half of what it was at the period \ refer to, while* the 
price of wool — the staple article of Colonial produce-^ 
is as high as ever. To the sheep or Cattle-farmer/ dis- 
tance is a matter of very small moment ; for cattle tiiavel 
to the market themselves, and the cost of conveying wool 
to the shipping-port, from a great distance in the inte- 
rior, is comparatively trifling. On the other hand, the 
extension of steam-navigation along the eastern coast of 
New Holland will, I am confident, very soon render it 
a matter of no consequence to the agriculturist, whe- 
ther he is fifty or five hundred miles fi*om the capital, 
provided he is within reach of a navigable river, or har- 
bour, or good roadstead, on the coast. In all likeli- 
hood there will very shortly be a steam-boat plying 
regularly between Sydney and Hobart Town, the capi- 
tal of Van Dieman's Land. In that case an agricul- 
turist would just be as favourably situated for the colo- 
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nial market at Twofold Bay, at the southern extremity 
of the Australian land, as at Hunter^s River. 

In short, I see no reason why persevering industry, 
or rather vigilance and economy, should not lead to 
equally favourable results in the present circumstances 
of the colony, with those to which they have evidently 
led in the instance I have mentioned, as well as in 
many others, with which I am not so intimately 
acquainted. Let th$ reader not imagine, however, that 
there is any thing to b^ gained in New South Wales 
without pejrsevering indus^ conjoined with prudent 
managemeiit and economy* Wherever our lot is cast 
in the wide world — whether we are called to earn a 
mere livelihood by contending with the unpropitious- 
ness of the seasons and the stubbornness of the soil, 
or to struggle for far higher interests with hostile prin- 
cipalities and powers, this is the uniform condition of 
mortality,— ^ 

Nil sine mamo 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus ; . 

or, in other words, ^' In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground." 
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CHAPTER III. 



NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENTS OF BATHURST AND 

ILLAWARRA* 



" The man waxed great and went forward, ahd grew niftil he became 
▼ery great. For he had possession of Socks, and possession of herds» 
and great store of serrants." Genesis, xxTi. 13. 



The road to Bathurst, or, as it is more frequently 
called, the Greaf Western Road^ branches off from the 
Parramatta road at the eastern extremity of the town 
of Parramatta. At the distance of a few miles from 
Parramatta is the settlement of Prospect, the residence 
of several small settlers, and of a few families of higher 
class. In this neighbourhood the country, which is of 
an undulating character, exhibits that singular feature 
which I have already mentioned, and which is else- 
where observable in the colony; the ground on the 
declivities and on the summits of the hills being of 
inexhaustible fertility, while in the hollows or lower 
levels it is comparatively unproductive. I have myself 
frequently observed, when riding in the interior, either 
before sunrise or after sunset during the winter months, 
that while the temperature on the high grounds was 
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mild and pleasant^ it was extremely cold in the hollows ; 
perhaps in consequence of the colder and denser air 
sinking, from its greater specific gravity, to the lower 
levels. The black natives of the colony have observed 
this peculiarity in the Australian climate ; for instead of 
making their encampments for the night, and kindling 
their diminutive fires, in the gulleys or hollows, as one 
should have supposed they would have done, they more 
frequently select as their temporary resting-place some 
elevated situation. I should not imagine that this 
atmospherical peculiarity has any thing to do with the 
nature of the soil in such locaUties, but it may perhaps 
have some influence on the vegetation. 

Beyond the settlement of Prospect, the Western 
Road skirts along the old government agricultural 
establishments of Toongabbee and Rooty Hill, and the 
houses of respectable landholders are observable at 
irregylar intervals to the right and left. At length the 
Blue Mountains are seen, through an opening in the 
forest, towering upwards, at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles directly in front; the road running for a consider- 
able distance, in a due westerly direction, as straight as 
an arrow, and the lofty trees on either side of it form- 
ing a vista somewhat similar to that which is formed by 
two corresponding rows of pillars in an old Gothic ca- 
thedral. The intervening valley of the Hawkesbury 
then opens gradually on the view, presenting a large 
extent of champaign country, through which the river 
Nepean, spreading fertility in its progress, like the an- 
cient river of Egypt, wincis romantically along the base 
of the mountains. 
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The hospitable mansion of Sir John Jamison of Re- 
gentville occupies an elevated and commanding situ- 
ation at a considerable distance to the left of the road, 
having a great extent of rich alluvial country in front, 
the Blue Mountains, with their dark mantle of forest, 
to the lefty and the river Nepean flowing placidly be* 
tween. The river is crossed in a punt at Emu Ferry, 
about thirty-five miles from Sydney ; the deserted Go- 
vernment establishment of Emu Plains — ^where it is in-' 
tended to form a town, for which indeed the locality is 
admirably adapted — being situated between the river 
and the mountains. From Emu Plaiiis the mountain 
road ascends Lapstone Hill — a steep and diflScult ascent 
of four miles — the summit of which", with the level 
ground beyond it, forms a sort of pedestal for the 
higher mountains to spring from. There is a comfort- 
able inn on the top of Lapstone Hilli called The Pilgrim, 
at which travellers generally halt for their first day's 
journey, the distance from Sydney being about forty 
miles. The first time I travelled to Baihurst, however, 
my fellow-travellers and myself rode a few miles farther, 
and halted at a military station called Spring-woody the 
accommodations on the mountains being then very in-^ 
ferior to what they are now. Our host at Spring-wood 
was a corporal of the 3rd Regiment, or Bufis, now in 
India ; the wooden walls of whose humble dwelling 
were ornamented with a portrait of '* Lord Anson," a 
picture of the *' West India Docks" ianother of " CAns^- 
mas drawing near at hand," and a third exhibiting 
** the Stages of Man^s Life compared to the twelve 
months of the year ;" the homely character and style 
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of which may perhaps be inferred by the reader from 
the circumstance of their being for sale, at sufficiently 
low prices^ at the *^ Wholesale Toy and Marble Ware- 
bousoi Great St Andrew's Street/ Seven Dials/' 

A Serjeant or corporal of the 48th Regiment had been 
stationed son^i^ time before the peri A I allude to at Cox's 
Riveri another military station on the Bathurst road. 
He had been an industrious man, and had accumulated 
some property both in goods and cattle in the colony — 
as much even as amounted to £300. But the regiment 
being ordered to India, and no interest or entreaty 
being available to procure his discharge, he disposed of 
his property; and on coming to Sydney, in a state of 
mind which the reader will doubtless commiserate, he 
commenced drinking the price of it with some of his 
old companions in right earnest. In this inglorious 
employment he was unfortunately so successful, that 
in the space of six weeks he had left himself quite 
pennyless, apd was consequently ready to embark on 
equal terms with the rest of his company for India. 
Though I cannot by any means defend the soldier for 
thus sinking under the pressure of adversity , I cannot 
but pity him ; and I cannot help regretting, moreover, 
the operation of a system which thus deprived the colony 
of an industrious and deserving individual, who would 
in all likelihood have reared a virtuous family, and 
been a blessing to his neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of landing an additional drunken soldier on the ram- 
parts of Fort Georgp. 

There is another subject of regret connected with the 
miUtary system of the mother country, as it regards the 
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colonies and the Indian empire. The regiments of the 
line that are stationed in the Australian colonies, of 
which there are always two in New South Wales and 
one in Van Dieman's Land, are uniformly sent on to 
India after five or six years' service in these colonies. At 
the expiration of that period, there is always a nume** 
rous flock of interesting sprightly children belonging to 
the regiment about to proceed to India, all of whom 
must of course follow their parents to that deadly cli- 
mate, where both parents and children are mowed 
down like the standing com before the sickle of the 
reaper. Now there might surely be some better and 
more humane arrangement effected without detriment 
to His Majesty's service, the families being allowed for 
instance to remain in the colony, and a few unmarried 
recruits being forwarded from the mother country to 
supply their place. It would doubtless be the interest of 
the colony of New South Wales to reimburse the 
mother country from the colonial revenue for all the 
additional expei^e. which such an arrangement would 
cost, to procure so large a periodical accession to its 
free population. We have had colonial projectors who 
would willingly have lodged n detainer upon the chil- 
dren in all such cases, and cCllowed the parents to pro- 
ceed to India with their respective regiments, placing 
their orphaned offspring at agricultural nursery-esta- 
blishments in the interior of the colony, to be con- 
ducted on the soup-kitchen or Owen and parallelogram 
style. But although persons of this class are evidently 
of the oixler of cold-blooded animals themselves — an 
order which the naturalists inform us is entire;ly desti- 
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tute of natural affection — British soldiers^ it must not 
be forgotten, are of the order mammalia, having warm 
blood and breathing by lungs, and are consequently 
possessed in a high degree of the feelings and affections 
of men. Their children, in short, are not to be torn 
from them and penned up in a separate stock-yard, 
like a number of colonial calves, to be fed till they 
reach maturity out of a common pail. 

From the top of Lapstone Hill to a short distance 
beyond Spring^wood the ascent is so gentle as to be 
scarcely perceivable. The country consists chiefly of 
forest-land of inferior quality ; the trees are lofty and 
for the most part of the iron-bark species ; and though 
the inferior vegetation is scanty, there is food for horses 
and cattle. For the next thirty-five or forty miles, 
however, the country which the road traverses consists 
of immense masses of sandstone-mountain piled over 
each other in the wildest confusion like Pelion on Ossa, 
while trees of moderate elevation and of an endless 
variety of botanical families are seen in every direc- 
tion, moored in the rifted rock. The mountain range 
traversed by the Bathurst road is the dividing range 
that separates the numberless deep gulleys that com- 
municate with the valley of the Grose River — one of 
the parent streams of the Hawkesbury — to the right, 
from a similar series of impassable ravines, communi- 
cating with the valley of Cox's River above its junction 
with the Warragumby or rather the Wollondilly* to 

* The reader wiU easily perceive that the last-mentioned of these 
rivers is the only one of the three that has been permitted to retain its 
melliflaona and doabtless highly appropriate barbarian appellatiyd. 
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the left. The road has consequently to follow tdl the 
sinuosities of the range ; so much so that the course of 
a trayeller on the mountains very much resembles that 
of a ship beating up against a head-wind ; for he finds, 
to use the maritime phraseology, that although his log 
indicates a rapid progressive motion, he has after all 
made but a very few miles of westing. 

Having left Spring-wood long before day-break, on a 
cold winter morning, when the ground was covered with 
hoar-frost, we had reached the summit of a lofty emi- 
nence called King*s Table Land, nearly four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, in time to behold the 
glorious phenomenon of the rising sun gradually lifting 
up the dark veil of night from the valley of the 
Hawkesbury, as it lay outstretched in silent loveliness 
far beneath us; while in a few 'minutes thereafter the 
clear river skirting along the yellow corn-fields in the 
valley seemed like a border of silver on a web of cloth 
of gold. The oblique rays of the sun that fell power- 
lessly in the mean time on the top branches of the lofty 
trees in the numerous deep gulleys to the right and 
left, served only to render visible the horrible darkness 
of these gloomy ravines, the precipitous sides of some 
of which are not less than two thousand feet in height, 
and which had doubtless never been trodden by the 
foot of man. 

After a smart ride of three or four hours, my fellow- 
travellers and myself arrived at the fVeather-boarded 

Tnily the colonial literati will ere long hare good reason to exclaim with 
Cato, " K«ra nominaremm longe amisimns." Sallu8t,DeO>njur. Catilin. 
The Grose Rirer and the WoUondilly ! Qnanto melias hie ! 
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Uui, which in 1826 was merdy a military stalioiiy with 
a keen appetite for fareakfiut ; but we were not a little 
mortified to find that there was nothing to be had at the 
station but pore water, every particle (^ floor hayii^ 
hem consomed on the preceding day, and two soldiers 
who had been despatched by the seijeant in command 
to the nearest settlement for a sopply not haying re- 
tomed* Our mortification was perhaps heightened 
wheA we recollected that the corporal's wife at Spring- 
wood, th^ inhannonioos music of whose firying-pan had 
been by no means disagreeable the evening befiue, had 
offered to. make us a comfortable breakfast before we 
stafted in the rnqming; bat we could not mend the 
matter, and we had consequently to postpone our mom- 
ipg'p repast till the evening, when it was calculated we 
should reach a comfortable inn at the western extre*^ 
mity of the mountains, where we proposed to rest for 
the night. 

On crossing the mountains a second time, after an in- 
terval of aiji years, I found a comfortable inn at the 
fVeather-boarded Hut, where my fellow-traveller and 
myself halted for breakfast, after a ride of upwards of 
twenty miles from the Pilgrim Inn, where we had rested 
the preceding night There is a stream of fresh water, 
su£Scient in ordinary seasons to turn a mill, in the valley 
of the Weather-boarded Hut, which, at the distance of 
two or three miles down the valley, suddenly precipitates 
itself over a precipice, whose perpendicular height can- 
not be less, I should imagine, than double the height 
of the ledge of rocks across the channel of the great Ca- 
nadian River, which forms the celebrated cataract of 
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Niagara. After breakfast I proposed to my fellow-tra- 
vellers—the Scots Presbyterian minister of Bathurst— to 
walk down to the Falls^ as our horses required two or^ 
three hours' rest before resuming our journey ; but the 
length of the morning's ride and the heat of the day 
(for it was then January, or midsummer in the colony,) 
induced him to await my return in the inn. I accord* 
ingly got two boys who' belonged to the station for 
guides, and walked towards the Falls, where I was 
happy to find that the magnificence of the scenery far 
more than compensated for the additional exertion. 

The valley of the Weather-boarded Hut terminates 
abruptly at the Falls, in a much Inore extensive vaHey 
crossing its direction at right angles, the boundary of 
the latter valley being a line of perpendicular clifTs of 
immense height. At the point where the rivulet leaps 
over the precipice the cliiTs recede considerably, form- 
ing two bold headlands of fearful elevation, and enclos- 
ing a basin of prodigious depth, in virhich the tops of 
lofty trees are seen several hundred feet below the edge 
of the precipice. On gaining the edge of the precipice, 
the waters of the rivulet seem to shrink instinctively 
from the frightful leap to which they have been con- 
ducted in their course down the valley ; each individual 
drop appearing endowed with a separate volition, and 
seeming determined to shift for itself, and the whole 
mass of fluid resolving itself into what appears like innu- 
merable particles of frozen snow. Were the Ottawa, or 
any of the other mighty tributaries of the river St. Law-^ 
rence, to descend the valley of the Weather-boarded 
Hut, I am confident its fall over the precipice I have 
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thus imperfectly described would take precedence of 
the Falls of Niagam: as it is, howeveri I have been told 
that when the rivulet is flooded the scene is of surpass- 
ing magnificeace. 

The two boys who had acted as my guides to the 
Falls happening to approach much nearer the edge 
of the precipice than I deemed consistent with their per- 
fect safety, I took occasion to ask them on our way back 
to the inn, where they thought they would have landed 
if they had fallen over the precipice ? *' In heaven," 
said the elder of the boys, as a matter of course, hav- 
ing heard perhaps that heaven was the place to which 
men proceed after death, but having probably never 
been told that there is any other place of general resort. 
In questioning them a little more minutelyi I ascer- 
tained that neither of the two could either read or 
write ; that they had never heard of man's being a sinner 
in the sight of His Maker, or of God's having provided 
a Saviour for sinners of men. The name of that Saviour 
they bad heard pronounced again and again ; but it was 
used only to embellish an oath or to strengthen an affir- 
mation, and they were evidently growing up as entirely 
ignorant of God and of the way of salvation as the wild 
kangaroo. I took occasion to give the boys the requi- 
site instruction on these important points during the re- 
mainder of our walk ; adding, that if they should never 
again hear a single syllable on the subject, God would 
remind them of what they bad heard that morning from 
a stranger on the mountains at the judgment-day. It 
was just such a spot, I could not help thinking at the 
moment, as my friend Mr. Cunningham would have 
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chosen for planting a few of his peach-stones in, in tra* 
"* versing the Australian wilderness ; and who knows but 
the seed may vegetate and produce fruit many days 
hence? 

On leaving the inn to pursue our journey to the west- 
wardy my horse, being a young animal of high spirit, 
immediately set off at full gallop, and^ soon left my 
fellow-traveller and his graver Rosinante more than a 
mile behind. As he brought me up with a solitary sol- 
dier, who was walking in the direction of Bathurst, but 
who evidently belonged to the military party at the 
Weather-boarded Hut, I stopped to have a little convert- 
sation with the man till my friend should overtake us. 
The soldier was a Presbyterian of the class of Seceders 
in the north of Ireland, and was acting as schoolmaster 
for the party at the Weather-boarded Hut ; but as the 
rest of the soldiers at that station were Roman Catho- 
lics, with whom he had little intimacy, he preferred 
taking a solitary walk on the highway, when off duty, 
to enjoying the company of his fellow-soldiers at. the 
Mountain-Barrack. I told him of the boys I had just 
met with, and suggested the propriety of his giving them 
some instruction while he remained at the station. He 
told me in reply, that he had offered to do so, but that 
their father did not seem willing that he should trouble 
himself with them, as he frequently required the elder 
boy to make up a hand with him at cards. I am happy 
to state, however, that this is by no means the general 
character of the lower classes of free persons in New 
South Wales. Although many of their number, I mean 
those of the class of emancipated convicts, have never 
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cojojed the adTtntege of educatioo in tlie mother 
eowatrj tbemselfes, they are not insensible to its be^ 
nefits, and are generally ¥ny desiroos of secnring them 
for their children. 

About twenty miles beyond the Weather-boarded Hut, 
the monntain-range traversed by the great western 
road terminates abruptly in a steep and almost pre- 
dpitoos mountain, called Mount York, upwards of 
three thousand nx hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. And as the renge presents in every other di- 
rection a line of perpendicular rocks of several hundred 
feet in height towards the valley on either side, it was 
absolutely necessary to descend this mountain to reach 
the lower level beyond it. To effect this object, the 
original projectors of the Bathurst Road seem to have 
imagined that the most expeditious way of getting 
down the mountain was to descend headlong, for the 
original road was as precipitous as can well be imagined. 
The superintendence of the roads of the colony being 
afterwards entrusted to Major Lockyer of His Majesty's 
67th Regiment, a great improvement was effected on 
the descent of Mount York, . a new road being formed 
under Major Lockyer's direction, in which the descent 
was diminished to one foot in every four. The ac^ 
clivity, however, was still distressing for cattle pro- 
ceeding towards Sydney with. heavily-laden drays, and 
the descent was so dangerous that the drivers of 
bullock-carts had uniformly to cut down a tree on the 
summit of the mountain, and fasten it as a drag to the 
cart-wheels before attempting it. At length Major 
Mitchell, the Surveyors-General of New South Wales, 
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whose talents in this most important department of en* 
gineering are of the highest order, being appointed 
by His Majesty's Government to the general super- 
intendence of the roads of the colony/ a bold and most 
original expedient for gaining, the lower level was hap* 
pily devised and successfully executed, to the incal- 
culable benefit of the inhabitantsof the extensive and 
important country in the western interior. 

Parallel to Mount York, Major Mitchell observed 
another mountain of equal elevation called Mount Yit- 
toria, which he found connected with the former moun- 
tain for a certain distance from their base by a natural 
dyke or narrow ledge of rocks stretching, across the in- 
tervening abyss. He therefore threw down a portion of 
the rocky summit of Mount York till he reached the 
summit-level of the connecting dyke/ and then, carrying 
the road in a sloping direction along this natural cause- 
way to Mount Vittoria, lengthened out the remaining 
descent by cutting a gently inclined plane along the 
precipitous side of the latter mountain, to the vcdley 
below. It was one of those bold conceptions that occur 
only to men of original genius, and it can only be duly 
appreciated on the spot by a skilful observer . of the 
striking locality. The dyke or ledge of rocks, on which 
the road now crosses the intervening valley, is so nar- 
row and withal so elevated that it seems quite aerial, 
and the traveller can scared divest himself of a feeling of 
insecurity in passing along it. The valley to the east- 
ward is designated the Vale of Clywd, after a well- 
known valley in North Wales, which it is thought to 
resemble in its general outline. I recollect admiring 
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the beauties of that justly celebrated vale from the 
mins of Denlugh Castle, during a solitary pedestriaa 
tour which I happened to make in North Wales, on 
being let loose upon the' wodd from a Scottish Uni- 
versity in the year 1821. But I confess I experienced 
far higher emotions — emotions of an overpowering and 
spirit-stirring character — ^when sitting on horseback and 
contemplating the sublimer features of the Australian 
▼alley from the pass of Mount Vittoria. 

Two miles and three quarters in point of distance 
were saved to the travelling public of the colony by this 
important public work^ while the descent was di- 
minished from one foot in every four to one in every 
'fifteen. It is evident therefore that the talents of an 
officer of Major Mitchell's ability, in so important a de- 
partment of the public service, are of vast consequence 
to the community at large, in a country of such ano- 
malous geological formation as New South Wales. I 
am sorry to state, however, that, in consequence of 
some of those petty jealousies, dislikes, and antipathies, 
which are found so frequently to aiFect the motions 
of the state-carriage in the colonies, Major Mitchell 
was laid entirely on the shelf, in as far as regarded the 
laying down of the lines of roads or the prosecution of 
geographical discovery in the interior, during the late 
colonial administration. Any person's line of road was 
preferred to that officer's, and thousands and tens of 
thousands of the public money were consequently ex- 
pended to no purpose, in clearing and forming lines 
of road which will now be superseded by others of far 
less cost and of far greater utility. I am happy to state, 
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however, that His Excellency the present Governor has 
hitherto acted in this important particular, as I am con- 
fident he will uniformly do, in entire accordance with 
the interests of the community. It is doubtless the 
highest mark of wisdom on the part of a ruler to avail 
himself of eminent talent for the advancement of the 
general welfare, in whatever department of the public 
service or in whatever quarter it is evinced. It is an 
evidence alike of intellectual weakness and of something 
implying a betrayal of trust, to commit the weightier 
concerns of the public to drivelling incapacity. 

To the westward of Mount Vittoria, the country con- 
sists chiefly of hills and valleys watered by running 
streams, and abounding in excellent pasture for sheep 
and cattle. There has consequently been a considerable 
extent of land located in this part of the route ; and the 
different roads to Bathurst — of which there are at pre- 
sent no fewer than four, three of which, however, will 
shortly be superseded by Major Mitchell's new line — 
conduct the traveller to many interesting spots where 
prosperous farming establishments have been formed in 
the wilderness, in the neighbourhood of which the 
bleating of sheep and the lowing of oxen are heard in 
the dewy morning, enlivening the inland '* woods and 
wilds" of Australia, and recalling the cherished recol- 
lections of rural scenes far beyond the annual northern 
journey of the sun. 

The highest land on the Blue Mountains' road occurs 
at the distance of ninety or a hundred miles from Syd- 
ney, the road crossing the dividing range that separates 
the eastern from the western waters in that part of the 
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route. There is a singular circumstance connected with 
these waters not undeserving of attention. Those flow- 
ing to the westward or the interior of the^ continent 
abound in a species of perch or cod, as they are called 
in the colony, of which the waters flowing to the east- 
ward are entirely destitute ; and the ultimate direction 
of any stream of unknown destination, found winding 
along the trackless ravines of the intervening mountains, 
can be determined with the utmost ceitainty from this 
circumstance. The cod caught in the river Lachlan are 
large and well-iSavoured, and are preserved by drying 
them in the sun. I have seen them in this state at the 
table of a respectable settler at Bathurst, who had had 
them brought as a delicacy from his grazing station at a 
distance of seventy-five miles overland. The gentleman 
I allude to related an amusing anecdote connected with 
Australian fishing, which had fallen under his own ob- 
servation a short time before. He had been out for 
several days on an excursion in the interior, with one or 
two other^ settlers of the Bathurst district, and two or 
three black natives. One of the latter had a complete 
suit of slop-clothing, consisting of a grey jacket and 
trowsers, which had been given him by my informant, 
to whom it seems he was much attached, and whose 
name he had even adopted as a mark of respect. In 
the course of the expedition the party caught a quantity 
of fish in one of the western rivers, and after roasting 
as many of them as they required at the time, the rest 
were entrusted to Jackie to carry to the next resting- 
place. Jackie had no fish-basket, but he had ingenuity 
enough to find a substitute ; for cutting ofl^ both of the 
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sleeves of his jacket close by the shiDulder, and tying 
up the ends of them, he packed them both full of fish 
and slung them round his neck, perfectly unconscious 
of the ludicrous appearance he exhibited. 

The view of the plain of Bathurst from the elevated 
land to the eastward, from which it is first seen at a 
great distance, is singularly interesting. The eye is so 
much accustomed to forest-scenery in New South Wales, 
that the sight of clear land is naturally associated with 
the idea of a vast expenditure of human labour, and 
the view of an extensive plain naturally destitute of tim* 
ber consequently affects the traveller with a mingled 
emotion of surprise and delight. The plain of Bathurst 
is about nineteen miles in length, and from six to eight 
in breadth, containing about one hundred and twenty 
square miles of naturally clear land. It is by no means 
a dead level, but consists father of a iSeries of gentle 
elevations with intervening plains of moderate extent, 
the surrounding forest-country being generally very 
thinly timbered, and patches of forest stretching at 
irregular intervals a considerable distance into the plains 
like points of land into a lake. 

It were no easy task to account for the existence of 
such open plains in the interior of a country so uni- 
formly covered with timber in all other localities as 
the territory of New South Wales, and especially in 
situations where the soil is evidently by no means un- 
favourable fof the growth of timber. Fo my own part 
I am inclined to believe that the plains of Bathurst, and 
others of a' similar character in the colony both to the 
northward and southward, have at some former period 
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been covered with timberi in common with the other 
parts of the territory ; but that the timber having been 
in great measure destroyed in the course of some long 
drought similar to the one experienced during the go- 
vernment of General Darling, the frequent burning 
of the rich long grass on the plains by the black natives 
has gradually destroyed the remainder of the forest, 
and prevented the growth of any succeeding genera- 
tion of young trees. In confirmation of this idea, I ob- 
served depressions in some parts of the plains, exactly 
similar to those which are formed by the burning out of 
a large tree, while in other places perpendicular holes of 
two or three feet in depth, rather more than sufficient 
to admit a horse's leg, and for that reason somewhat 
dangerous to horsemen, are not unfrequently met with, 
and seem to indicate the places in which smaller trees 
of hard timber had gradually wasted away. On the 
other hand ther^ are parts of the territory, as for in- 
stance in the upper portion of the district of Hunter's 
River, where the country is but lightly timbered, in 
which all the standing trees are evidently of great age, 
but in which there are no young trees springing up to 
supply the places of those that are dying away. In 
. short, to use the words of Humboldt, which, however, 
I quote merely from memory : " The distribution of or- 
ganized beings over the surface of the globe is a problem 
too difficult for man to solve in the present state of his 
knowledge and of his powers.'' 

I have elsewhere observed that the plain of Bathurst 
is traversed in the direction of its length by the river 
Macquarie, which pursues a meandering course along 
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the plains, haying its banks occasionally ornamented 
with a handsome though rather melancholy-looking 
tree, called the swamp-oak. During my stay at Ba-* 
thurst I ascended a conical hill of about three or four 
hundred feet in height, called Mount Pleasant, situated 
on the extensive estate of Major-General Stewart, on 
the left bank of the river, from the summit of which the 
scenery reminded me of the view from Stirling Castle in 
Scotland. The level plain lay extended to the right 
almost as far as the eye could reach, like a large lake 
with a belt of forest skirting its deeply-indented shores, 
while numerous flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were 
roaming in every direction over its luxuriant pasture. 
The river, which had traversed its whole extent through an 
avenue of melancholy swamp-oaks, seemed as if it were 
mournfully winding its silent way to the distant and 
unknown interior, like a young adventurer weeping un« 
willingly as he leaves the joyous scenes of his boyhood 
for some far remote and foreign land. The houses of 
respectable settlers, with their extensive' farm-yards and 
out-buildings, their orchards and their patches of culti* 
vated land, were seen at irregular distances all over the 
plains, while the numerous turf-built, thatched, and 
white-washed cottages of the smaller settlers enlivened 
the scene. 

Tlie great extent of naturally clear land of superior 
quality formed the chief attraction of the Bathurst dis- 
trict when the stream of free emigration had begun to 
flpw to the shores of Australia. But the difficulties of 
the mountain-road, which at that period were manifold 
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and prodigiouSi could only be overpowered by men 
possessed both of energy and capital. The Bathurst 
country was therefore for the most part apportioned 
out in grants of two thousand acres each, to families of 
respectability ; and I am happy to state that the district 
has hitherto maintained its superior character, both in 
the state of harmony in which the respectable settlers 
appear to live with each other, and in the regard they 
manifest for the ordinances of religion, and for the reli- 
gious instruction of their families and servants. As 
one half of the respectable families of the district 
belong to the Presbyterian communion, there are both 
an Episcopal clergyman and a Presbyterian minister of 
the Church of Scotland stationed at Bathurst ; each of 
whom performs divine service twice every Sabbath, and 
generally twice also at the houses of respectable 
families on the plains, chiefly for the religious inst^i'uc- 
tion of their numerous convict-servants, in the course 
of the week. The Episcopal clergyman is the Rev. 
Mr. Keane, a graduate of the University of Dublin ; 
the Scotch clergyman is the Rev. Thomas Thomson, 
author of " The Christian Martyr,-' and of several 
other minor works of a similar character, and of 
acknowledged merit. It gives me sincere pleasure to 
add, moreover, that the worshipping of God in their 
own families— ^a much neglected service, the benign 
and humanizing influence of which, however, cannot 
but be seen and felt wherever it is duly observed — is 
generally practised by the more respectable settlers of 
both communions on the plains. I wish-Hfwere only 
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in my power to give an equally favourable testimony 
of a single other dictrict similarly circumstanced in the 
territory. 

Besides the respectable families I have just alluded 
to, there are many small settlers residing on different 
parts of the plains of Bathurst, of whom not a few 
have made themselves comfortable and independent, 
though others are distinguished only for their reckless 
dissipation. A settlement of veteran soldiers was 
formed by the colonial government several years ago, at 
a place called the Black Rock ; and the indulgences 
that were afforded them might certainly have placed 
them, long before this time, in comparative indepen- 
dence. But a military life seems, in the great majority 
of instances, to have a thoroughly depraving influence 
on the common soldier ; and, of the few individuals that 
escape that influence, the majority are absolutely good 
for nothing in any other department of life. Such, at 
all events, has hitherto been the uniform result of all 
the attempts of Government, m the way of foiming 
settlements of veteran soldiers in the colony. A num* 
ber of small settlers of a more hopeful character were 
located a few years ago in Queen Chartotie^s Vale, a valley 
communicating with the plains on the farther side of 
the river, and approaching the nearest in its original 
state to the beau ideal of natural scenery of any thing I 
have ever beheld. It is traversed for several miles by 
a rivulet which empties itself into the river Macquarie : 
the native grass on either side of the rivulet has a verdant 
appearance quite refreshing to the eye, and trees of 
moderate height, and of highly graceful foliage, are 
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disposed at irregular intervals over its whole, extent, so 
as to produce the most picturesque effect imaginable. 
I called at the cottage of a respectable free emigrant 
Scotch settler who had been long in the colony, but 
had only recently settled with his large and highly 
reputable family at the entrance of the vale. His cot- 
tage was built of turf, and covered with thatch ; but 
being plastered with a composition of mud, and white-^ 
washed both within and without, it had an air of neat« 
ness and comfort quite attractive. On the open lawn 
in front of it there were two or three trees of a pecu- 
liarly ornamental character; and as I had reason to 
suspect that in that spirit of irreconcileable enmity to 
all standing timber, which is almost uniformly evinced 
by the Australian colonists, their extirpation had 
already been determined, I could not help interceding 
for their preservation ; telling my worthy friend at the 
same time, that if he cut them down notwithstanding, 
lie would almost deserve to be summoned before the Kirk 
Session, or Presbyterian Parochial Ecclesiastical Court, 
for a misdemeanour. 

The locality occupied by the government buildings 
at Bathurst, around which a town of considerable size 
and importance is in rapid progress of formation, is 
called the Settlement. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Settlement a few small grants of land were given 
off by the late colonial government as home-stations, 
to various respectable proprietors who already pos- 
sessed extensive tracts in the surrounding country ; and 
it is greatly to be regretted that the practice had 
not been earlier introduced and more generally fol^ 
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low6d» It would have brought all the respectable pro- 
prietors of a large extent of country within a moderate 
distance of each other, and within reach of the means 
of religious instruction^ and of a superior education for 
their children, to what families residing far apart from 
each other can obtain ; while their numerous fltcks and 
herds could have ranged over the surrounding pasto* 
ral country for hundreds of miles as freely as they do 
now. Indeed, the peculiar adaptation of the plains of 
Bathurst for such a purpose is so strikingly obvious, 
and the serving of that purpose would* have proved 
so evidently conducive to the general welfare of the 
colony, that it is almost marvellous that the idea should 
not have suggested itself to the last two Governors of 
New South Wales ; by both of whom the Crown-lands 
of the Bathurst district Were, with only a few inconsi- 
derable exceptions, recklessly and irrecoverably alienated 
in large tracts, without the least regard for the real 
welfare of its future inhabitants. I should be sorry to 
insinuate that any proprietor on the plains has more 
land than he ought to have had : I only maintain that 
the general interests of the community required that 
individuals should not have had so much as they 
actually obtained in that particular locality, and that 
the Governors I allude to were, therefore, greatly at 
fault, in overlooking so important a consideration. 

Several of Ihe more respectable wool-growing settlers 
in the Bathurst district can afford to run carriages or 
curricles of their own ; but the expense of maintaining 
an equipage in New South Wales is much less than in 
England. This of course gives the plains rather a bril- 
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liant appearance — ^very different I apprehend from that 
of most of the back-settlements of Upper Canada — and 
the cottages of some of the settlers, for such is the ge* 
neral style of bailding in the interior, would do credit 
to some of the more tasteful suburbs of the British me- 
tropolis. I was particularly struck with the admirable 
taste and even elegance displayed in the cottage and 
grounds of Captain Piper, a Scotch gentleman from 
Ayrshire well-known in the colony, who has resided 
with his large family for several years past in the Aus- 
tralian Highlands. Captain Piper's cottage is situated 
on a gentle eminence to the eastward of the plains, over 
which it commands an extensive and highly interesting 
view ; the prospect in front being bounded in the distance 
by a range of hills of moderate elevation in the western 
interior. Indeed I do not know that '^ the banks an' 
braes o' bonnie Doun,"the well-known classical locality 
in the west of Scotland, so beautifully celebrated in the 
Doric dialect of Ayj^shire by the poet Burns, can exhibit 
features more interesting or more beautiful than those of 
the Australian locality, which Captain Piper has named 
after it * to keep it in remembrance. I spent an after- 
noon at Captain Piper's during my last visit to Bathurst, 
and I was much gratified to find that the evening oUa- 
iion was offered up with all due solemnity, in the midst 
of a numerous family-circle, on the going down of the 
sun. Shortly thereafter, when we were just about 
taking leave to pursue our course across the plains to our 
head-quarters in the clear moonlight, a musical band, 

* AUoway Bank. 
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consisting entirely of a few of the farm^servants who had 
each learned to play on some musical instrument^ struck 
up a lively Scottish air under the verandah, which, I 
confess, was, on my own part at least, equally unex- 
pected and animating. The Germans ascribe something 
like the following distich to their great countryman 
Luther, in vindication of their own musical predilec*^ 
tions : 

Der Menscben-Kind wer liebt nicht Sang, 
£r lebt ein Tbor sein Leben-lang« 

He Hfcs a sorry fool his whole life long, 
Who loves not music nor the voice of song : 

and, if any of my readers should imagine that it is ex- 
pedient for a Presbyterian minister to look particularly 
grave and repulsive on all such occasions as the musi- 
cal serenade in the clear moonlight at Alloway-Bank, I 
appeal of course to the German reformer. 

The sorts of wood most frequently met with iif the 
forest-ground nearest the settlement are those de** 
signated by the colonists the white gum, the honey- 
suckle, the dwarf-box, and the swamp-oak. I cannot 
pretend to assign them their botanical names. From 
the lower side of the leaves of the white gum a sub^ 
stance of a whitish colour exudes in considerable qufin- 
tity, and is found lying on the grass underneath the 
branches, in the dewy morning, like hoar-frost. It is 
called manna in the colony ; but whether its chemical 
qualities are exactly similar to those of the manna of 
commerce, I do not know. It is of a sweetish taste, and 
is by no means unpleasant ; but its relish reminds one top 
much of the medicine-chest to be particularly agreeable. 
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The openness of the country around Bathurst is 
ther more favourable for hunting and shooting than 
most other parts of the territory* with the exception of 
Argyle and Liverpool Plains. The kangaroo and tha 
emu* a bird resembling the ostrich| are hunted with 
dogs. They are both feeble animals^ but they are not. 
altogether destitute of means of defence. In addition 
to their swiftness of foot, which they possess in common 
with the hare and the ostrich of other countries* the 
emu has great muscular power in his long iron limbs, 
and can give an awkward blow to his pursuer by 
striking out at him behind like a young horse ; while the 
kangaroo when brought to bay by' the dogs rests him-!* 
self on his strong muscular tail, seizes the dog with his 
little hands or forefeet* and thrusting at him with one 
of his hindfeet, which is armed for the purpose with a 
single sharp-pointed hoof, perhaps lays his side com? 
pletely open. When hotly pursued the kangaroo some- 
times takes to the water, where, if he happens to be fol- 
lowed by a dog, he has a singular advantage over all 
other quadrupeds of his own size* from his ability to 
stand erect in pretty deep water. In this position be 
waits for the dog, and when the latter comes close up 
to him he seizes him with his forefeet and presses him 
under the water till he is drowned. The bustard or na- 
tive turkey is occasionally shot in the Bathurst country. 
It sometimes weighs eighteen pounds* and it differs 
from the common turkey in the flesh of the legs being 
white, while that of the breast is dark coloured. The 
quail, the snipe* the wood-duck, the black or water- 
duck, the curlew, tbp mutton-bird, and the spurwing : 
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plover also abound in the neighbourhood. At the period 
of my first visit to Bathurst, in the year 1826^ there was 
a club or society in great vigour in the district^ called 
The Bathurst Hunt. It was formed chiefly for the ex- 
tirpation of the native dog, which was then rather trou- 
blesome in the district on account of its sheep-killing 
propensities; and the members had each to appear at 
all meetings of the Hunt in a green coatee with silver 
buttons, a red vest and white under-clothing, the lower 
extremities being encased in top-boots. I have never 
been able to learn who the man of genius was who had 
invented a uniform sufficiently grotesque for a member 
of the French Institute ; but I was not sorry to learn« 
on my second visit, after an interval of six years, that 
the Hunt had died a natural death, the memb^is, I pre- 
sume, having arrived in the mean time at the years of 
discretion. 

The plain of Bathurst is upwards of two thousand 
one hundred feet above the level of tlie sea — ah eleva- 
tion which compensates for ten degrees of latitude, the 
vegetation at Bathurst being exactly similar in its cha-;* 
racter to that of Van Dieman's Land, ten degreed 
farther to the south. This elevation is remarkably con- 
ducive to the general health of the district, Bathurst 
being unquestionably the Montpelier of New South 
Wales. The cheeks of the children beyond the moun- 
tains have a rosy tint which is seldom observable in the 
lowlands of the colony ; and diseases which affect the 
human frame in other parts of the territory are there in 
great measure unknown. For persons exhibiting a ten- 
dency to phthisis ptilmonalis, medical men consider the 
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climate of Bathurst as perhaps the most favourable in 
the world, both from the mild temperature and the 
rarefaction of the air. A gentleman possessed of con- 
siderable property in the Bathurst district had long 
been a victim to an asthmatic affection in the mother 
country; aiRl was so ill during his residence in Sydney 
that he could not venture to go to bed, but bad uni- 
formly to spend the night leaning his head on bis arms 
at a table. On ascending the Blue Mountains, how- 
ever, he found, to his great surprise and delight, that 
the distressing affection had completely left him. He 
resided for teveral years in perfect health in the Bathurst 
district ; but in occasionally coming to Sydney on busi- 
ness, he found that the affection uniformly returned 
when he reached a certain level in descending towards 
the low country on the coast. As the presence or ab- 
sence of the asthmatic affection did not depend in the 
least on the state of the weather, the case can only be 
accounted for from the greatly-diminished denseness of 
the atmosphere on the elevated table-land of the west- 
em interior. In short, I am inclined to believe that 
there is no country on the face of the globe so well 
adapted for the residence of persons either suffering 
under, or threatened with, affections of the lungs, or 
for the refitting of shattered India constitutions, as 
the district of Bathurst in New South Wales. The 
climate of Argyle, however, and of the high land gene- 
rally to the south-westward, is exactly similar to that of 
Bathurst, and of consequence equally salubrious. 

The direct distance from Sydney to Wollongong, the 
Government settlement in the district of lilawarra, or. 
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as it id frequently called, the Five Islands, from five 
small islands on that part of the coast, is not greater 
than forty-five miles ; and the communication with the 
capital, except for travellers, is managed chiefly by 
water. But as the intervening country is intersected 
by numerous ravines, as well as by several arms of the 
sea, the road to Illawarra describes two sides of an 
equilateral triangle, of which the coast line forms the 
base — running for a certain distance to the south-west- 
ward, and then suddenly breaking off eight points to 
the south-eastward after heading the ravines. The dis- 
tance by land is therefore about seventy miles, the road 
passing through the towns of Liverpool and Campbell- 
town. 

The road to Liverpool, which is twenty miles distant 
from Sydney, turns off to the left from the road t6 
Parramatta, about five miles from the capital. It is 
exceedingly uninteresting ; the country on either side 
being a dense forest, and the soil for the most part poor 
and unproductive. The patches of cultivated land which 
are fallen in with on the Liverpool road are chiefly in 
the vicinity of public-houses — and these are by no means 
few in number — by the way-side. The town of Liver- 
pool is situated at the head of the navigation of George's 
River, which empties itself into Botany Bay, and forms 
the grand thoroughfare for the vastly-extensive country 
to the southward and westward. It has been rather 
stationary, however, for somct^time past ; and the chief 
object of attraction which it exhibits is a handsome 
hospital, erected during the government of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, which ought certainly never to have occupied 
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such a locality. Indeedi thje convenience of the public 
seems to have almost uniformly been the last thing 
considered in the erection of sucl\ edifices in New South 
Wales. A plain temporary wooden building, that could 
efisily have been erected at an insignificant cost, would 
have been of incalculable benefit as a district -hospital 
to an extensive neighbourhood in the colony : and if a 
colonial surgeon had been appointed to visit two or 
three such hospitals — each situated in the centre of its 
own district — the health of the colony would have been 
much more effectually secured than by erecting an ex* 
tensive and costly edifice in a distant and inconvenient 
locality. For the Liverpool Hospital, intended for an 
extensive tract of country to the south-westward , and 
the Newcastle Hospital, intended for the extensive dis*? 
trict of Hunter's River, are each as preposterously situ* 
ated for the purposes they were intended to serve, as 
the Custom-House in the British metropolis, which is 
intended chiefly for the shipping on the Thames, would 
have been, if it had been erected at the distance of fif- 
teen miles out of London on the great north road. And 
the reader is not to suppose that the evil in the cases I 
have just mentioned has been merely imaginary, or is 
objectionable only on the score of inconvenience and 
expense ; for it cannot be denied that unfortunate indi- 
viduals, of the class of at^signed servants or convict- 
labourers, have actually died on their way to these hos* 
pitals, merely from exposure to the hot sun, perhaps for 
two or three days together, on a bullock-cart. 

The distance from Liverpool to Campbelltown is thir- 
teen miles, and along the whole intervening line of road. 
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there are neat cottages at irregular intervals belonging 
to respectable resident proprietors, the appearance of 
which greatly enlivens the scenery. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Campbelltown, the country, which 
consists of a succession of hills and dales, has much 
more of an English aspect than most other parts of the 
territory, and the proportion of cleared land is very 
considerable ; Campbelltown having been the centre- 
point to which the eflforts of His Excellency Governor 
Macquarie were long and systematically directed, in 
attempting to form a race of small farmers out of the 
emancipated convict^population of the colony. The 
district of Campbelltown, however, is unfortunately 
situated in regard to water; the soil of the surrounding 
country being strongly impregnated with alum, which 
renders the water brackish. But the evil is no^ without 
remedy ; and a substantial proprietor in the neighbour* 
hood, Mr. Thomas Rose of Mount Gilead, has deserved 
well of the colonial public in demonstrating the efficacy 
of that remedy and the practicability of its general 
application. In the neighbourhood of Campbelltown, 
and in many other parts of the colony, the country is 
intersected by numerous water-courses, which in rainy 
seasons contain running streams of considerable size, 
but which are quite dry at all other times. Across one 
of these water-courses Mr. Rose formed a strong em- 
bankment sufficiently broad at the surface to serve the 
additional purpose of a cart-road from bank to bank. 
The result has equalled his highest anticipations. The 
embankment has permanently dammed up a large 
quantity of water of excellent quality, sufficient to 
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aSbltl an abundant supply at all seasons for his farming 
establishment, besides forming an ornamental sheet of 
water in the vicinity of his residence. Water dammed 
up in this way, or even collected in large basins formed 
for the purpose, is not liable to become putrid in New 
South. Wales as it frequently does in similar circum- 
stances in Great Britain. There are many farms iii the 
colony that have no other water than what is thus col- 
lected from the surface during heavy rains in natural 
basins or water-holes, as they are called by the colonists, 
the water in sui^h holes or basins continuing pure and 
wholesome to the last drop. It would be dif&cult to 
account for the formation of these natural basins or 
reservoirs, some of which are of great depth, and have 
more the appearance of artificial than of natural pro- 
ductions ; but their existence in all parts of the terri- 
tory is ^ blessing of incalculable value to the colonial 
community. 

About three miles beyond Campbelltown to the right 
is the dairy-farm or estate of Glenlee, to which I have 
elsewhere alluded. There is a large extent of cleared 
land on the Glenlee estate, the greater part of which 
has been laid down with English grasses, the paddocks 
being separated from each other by hedges of quince 
or lemon-tree— the usual but seldom-used colonial sub- 
stitutes for the hawthorn. The country is of an un- 
dulating character, and the scenery from Glenlee House 
— a handsome two-story house, built partly of brick 
and partly of a drab- coloured sand-stone — is rich and 
roost agreeably diversified. On the opposite bank of 
the. Cowpasture River, which forms the boundary of 
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Mr. Howe's estate, is the much more extensive estate of 
Camden, the propertj^ of John Macarthur, Esq., and 
one of the largest and best conducted establishments in 
the colony. Indeed, Mr. Macarthur deserves the high- 
est credit for the highly judicious mode of treatment 
he has uniformly pursued towards the numerous con- 
vict-servants on his estate, and for the interest which 
himself and his whole family have uniformly taken in 
promoting their comfortable settlement on their attain-" 
ment of freedom. Mr. Macarthur's sons, who are both 
magistrates of the territory, are now erecting a splendid 
mansion on the Camden estate, and their extensive 
gardens are a model to the colony. The vineyard at 
Camden is the most extensive and the most forward in 
the country. There are many other estates, however, 
besides those I have just mentioned, belonging to re- 
spectable resident proprietors in this part of the goIo-^ 
nial territory ; and I know no part of the world in which 
families of moderate capital, and possessing ability to 
manage their affairs with the requisite* discretion, could 
more easily assemble around them a large proportion of 
the comforts, I might even add the elegancies and the 
luxuries, of rural Iffe. • 

From Campbelltown to Appin, a distance of eleven 
miles, the country continues to exhibit the same pleas- 
ing appearance of fertility, and the proportion of cleared 
and cultivated land continues very considerable. About 
six miles from Campbelltown to the left of the road is 
Brookdale cottage, the residence of Hamilton Hume, 
Esq., a Scoto-Australian, whom I have already had 
txxasion to mention, and to whom the colony is under 
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considerable obligations. The natives of New South 
Wales are noted for their ability to find their way in the 
forest, in places where the most sagacious European 
would be in the utmost danger of being irrecoverably 
lost ; and Mr. Hume possesses this quality of his coun- 
trymen in a superior degree, conjoined with a singu- 
larly enterprising spirit and indomitable perseverance. 
It was this gentleman who first ferreted his way 
through a series of miserable jungles and across rugged 
and unpromising ravines, to what is now called The 
New Country f or the district of Argyle ; and I have 
already mentioned that he has since reached Bass' 
Straits, in company with Mr. Hovell, a respectable 
settler in the same vicinity, by crossing the country to 
the southward. Mr. Hume uses neither compass nor 
quadrant, but, like the Indians of America, he manages 
to find his way through the forest to any particular 
locality with a precision often inattainable by those who 
are most skilful in the use of both. Mr. Hume is de- 
scended from one of the collateral branches of the 
ancient and noble family of the same name, to which 
the dormant earldom of March on the Scottish border 
hnciently belonged. 

' Tlie remainder of the route to Illawarra is a mere 
bush-road, there being no regular Government road 
formed as yet to the latter district. For many a long 
mile from Appin the country is exceedingly sterile and 
uninteresting; but, on gaining thesummit of the Illawarra 
Mountain — a lofty and precipitous range running paral- 
lel to the coast, and supporting the elevated table-land 
to the westward — the view is indescribably magnificent: 
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for all at once the vast Pacific Ocean, stretching ht 
and wide to the eastward, bursts upon the, view, while 
almost right underfoot it is se^n lashing the black rocks 
that form its iron boundary to the westward, like an 
angry lion lashing the bars of his cage mth his bushy 
tail, or dashing its huge breakers on the intervening 
sandy beaches in immense masses of white foam, and 
with a loud and deafening noise. In short, after tb,e 
long and uninteresting ride from Appin, the scenery 
from the summit of the Illawarra Mountain is over** 
poweringly sublime. 

I have already observed that the district of Illawarra 
consists of a belt of land inclosed between the mountain 
and the ocean, increasing in breadth to the southward^ 
and, though generally thickly wooded, for the most 
part of exuberant fertility. The descent of the moun- 
tain, which is probably from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand feet high, is the most precipitous I have 
seen used in the colony for a road, and horses that are 
unaccustomed to the route betray the utmost unwilling- 
ness to proceed in certain parts of it. The rider uni- 
formly dismounts at the top of the mountain and pre- 
cedes the horse, holding the end of the bridle in his 
hand ; but on reaching any part of the descent more 
than usually steep, the horse occasionally stops short 
from absolute fear, and the rider has actually to pull 
him down by the bridle at the risk of his rolling over 
him. 

There is a resting-place for travellers ascending the 
mountain, about half way up, called the big tree. It is 
a dead tree of immense size, the internal parts of which 
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have been consumed by fire, although it is still of about 
a hundred feet in height. My fellow-traveller and 
myself entered into the hollow^ into which there is an 
entrance on one side as wide as a church- door, with 
both our horses ; and, although the latter were both of 
the largest size of riding horses in the colony, I per- 
ceived that there was room epough for a third rider and 
bia steed. My fellow-traveller told me, indeed, that on 
a former journey he had actually been one of three 
horsemen, all of whom had, together with their horses, 
been accommodated within the big tree at the same 
time. 

The vegetation of the district of Illawarra is very 
peculiar, and has more of a tropical character than that 
of other districts in the colony considerably farther to 
the northward. This may arise partly from its being 
sheltered from the cold westerly winds of the winter 
months, by the mountains that run parallel to the 
coast. I presume, however, it is owing chiefly to the 
nature of the soil, the district exhibiting various indi- 
cations of a volcanic origin. The peculiarity I have 
just mentioned is observable even on the mountain, 
where the rich variety of the vegetation contrasts 
beautifully with the wildness of the scenery ; the fem- 
tree shooting up its rough stem, of about the thickness 
of the oar of a ship's long-boat, to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and then suddenly shooting out a num- 
ber of leaves in every direction, each of four or five feet 
in length, and exactly similar in appearance to the leaf 
of the common fern or brake n ; while palms of various 
botanical species are ever and anon seen shooting up 
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their tall slender branchless stems to the height of 
seventy or a hundred feet, and then forming a large 
canopy of leares, each of which bends gracefully out- 
wards and then downwards, like a Prince of Wales' 
feather, the whole tree strongly resembling a Chinese 
mandarin's umbrella. 

The species of palm most frequently met with in the 
low grounds of Illawarra is the fan-palm or cabbage- 
tree ; and in some parts of the district there are grassy 
meadows, of fifty to a hundred acres in extent, quite 
destitute of timber, and surrounded with a border of 
loffy palms of this most beautiful species. Another 
species of palm, abounding in the district, and equally 
graceful in its outline, is called by the black natiyes 
the Bangolo. The cedar of Illawarra I have already 
mentioned; the nettle-tree, which is also met with in 
the brushes, is not only seen by the trareller, but 
occasionally felt and remembered, for its name is highly 
descriptive ; and the sassafras with its odoriferous bark 
abounds in the jungles. The lofty eucalyptus and the 
iron bark-tree, the swamp-oaks and the weeping mimo-^ 
sas of the other parts of the territory, abound also at 
Illawarra ; and the undergrowth of wild vines, para- 
sitical plants, and shrubbery, is rich and endlessly 
diversified. 

The first respectable settler fallen in with in the 
district of Illawarra, in travelling from the northward, 
is Mr. Cornelius O'Brien oFBullai, whose neat cottage, 
situated at the foot of the mountain, stands almost on 
the sea-beach. From thence to Wollongong, a boat- 
harbour where the military commandant of the district 
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has his head«»quarters, and where the colonia] govern* 
ment intend to form a town^ the distance is nine miles.^. 
The path usually followed by travellers on horseback is 
along the beach, as near the water as possible, the wet 
sand being as hard and firm as a turnpike-road. 1 
found it very awkward^ however, to pursue this path, 
with the young spirited horse from the interior which; 
I rode on my last journey to lUawarra : for as the sea 
was breaking heavily on the beach» it lefl him ever and 
anon to his great alarm up to the ankles in white foam, 
and I was therefore obliged occasionally to wade through 
the dry sand beyond the tide-mark, or to strike into the 
forest. 

There are a few respectable settlers in the neighr 
bourhood of the settlement at WoUongong, but the . 
majority are of a humbler order. It is evident, how- . 
ever, from the natural fertility of the soil, that the 
district is capable of affording both employment and 
subsistence to a numerous agricultural population ; and 
as the pasture at lUawarra is generally deemed less 
favourable for the rearing of sheep and cattle than that of 
the more elevated lands of the colony, it is evident that 
the formation of an agricultural population was just the 
p urpose to which the district ought to have been appropri- 
ated, and forwhich indeed its immediatevicinity to water- 
carriage might have proclaimed its peculiar adaptation to 
incapacity itself. It is mortifying, however, to observe,, 
at every step in the colony of New South Wales, fresh >. 
evidences of an entire want of foresight on the part of 
the former rulers of the colony, or rather of a most uut 
justifiable disregard of the best interests of the cpmmu- . 
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nity. For, instead of reserving the fertile tracts of 
lUawarra for the settlement of industrious families of 
the humbler classes of society, on small farms of thirty 
to fifty acres each, to cultivate grain, roots, vegetables, 
fruit, vines, and tobacco, and to rear pigs and poultry for 
the Sydney market, the land in this district has in great 
measure been granted or sold off by the former Gch- 
veriiors to non-resident proprietors, in tracts varying 
fi^otn two thousand to five thousand acres each. These 
proprietors will naturally suffer their land to remain in it^ 
present wild and uncultivated state as mere caUle-runs, 
tilt the increase of the population of the colony, and the 
gradual extension of steam-navigation along the east 
coast from Moreton Bay to Cape Howe, shall have ren- 
dered every acre ten times more valuable than it is at 
present. 

Nature, or rather the God of Nature, evidently 
intended that the territory of New South Wales should 
become a pastoral country, and be devoted in great 
measure to the rearing of sheep and cattle. But there 
are particular localities on its extensive surface equally 
well adapted for the pursuits of agriculture; and it was 
therefore the bpunden duty of the colonial government, 
in time past, to have reserved such localities for the set- 
tlement and use of its agricultural population. There 
are sheep and cattle stations already three hundred and 
fifty miles from Sydney, and the proprietors of the 
stock at these stations experience little or no incon- 
venience from the distance ; but it/ would clearly be 
absolutely ruinous for an agriculturist to cultivate grain 
or potatoes for the Sydney market at one-third of that 
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distance over-land. It was therefore impolitic in the 
highest degree to alienate so large a portion of the fer* 
tile land in the district of lUawarra, in the inconsiderate 
manner I have described. Nay, so much superior was 
the land in that district considered by agriculturists of 
the humbler classes in the colony, to land of fair 
quality in certain other parts of the territory, that 
during the years of drought there were instances of 
persons of this class actually abandoning the land which 
they had cleared and cultivated, and of which they 
possessed the freehold in other districts, to cultivate 
a few acres on lease in the district of Illawarra : for, 
independently of the inestimable advantage of water- 
carriage and the natural fertility of the soil, the vicinity 
of the ocean insures a more frequent supply of rain 
in that district than usually falls to the lot of other 
parts of the territory, while the range of mountains 
by which it is bounded to the westward shelters it from 
the blighting winds that proved so fatal to the crops 
of 1828, on the Hawkesbury and at Hunter's River. 

It was the knowledge I had gained of these cir- 
cumstances — so favourable for the formation of an 
agricultural settlement — that induced me to visit the 
district of Illawarra along with a colonial surveyor in the 
month of April last, (1833,) to ascertain whether the 
tract of land, which had unexpectedly fallen into my 
own hands in that district, was suited for the formation 
of an agricultural settlement of from fifty to a hundred 
families — these families to be carried out for the pur- 
pose either from the mother country or from the South 
of France, and to be settled in the district on ad- 
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vaiitageous terms, under the clerical superintendence of 
a resident Protestant minister of their own communion. 
The tract I refer to is situated about eight or ten miles 
beyond the settlement of Wollongong, and consists of 
considerably upwards of two thousand acres of the 
richest alluvial land — bounded on one side by a beau- 
tiful lake of eight miles in length, and by a navigable 
creek, communicating with the lake and the ocean, on 
another. The Surveyor pronounced the land admirably 
adapted for the purpose in view ; and on riding over the 
district and observing various other tracts that would 
doubtless have proved equally suitable for such a 
purpose, but which are now lying entirely waste in 
the hands of non-resident proprietors, I could not help 
regretting that the former colonial governors had thus 
improvidently deprived the colony of the means of 
settling a numerous and industrious free emigrant agri- 
cultural population, in a situation in which they could 
not have failed to arrive in due time at a state of com- 
parative independence, and in which their virtuous 
example would have proved of incalculable benefit to 
the convict-population of the . territory. 

Adjoining the locality I have just mentioned, there 
was a settlement of veteran soldiers formed by the late 
colonial administration; the issue of which, I am sorry 
to state, entirely confirms the remarks I have elsewhere 
made, in regard to the improbability of ever forming an 
industrious and thriving population out of such mate- 
rials. At the distance of a few miles, however, in a 
different direction, a retired military oflScer has lately 
settled with his large family, on a farm or small estate 
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which he purchased within ihe last two years, and I am 
happy to add with every prospect of enjoying a high 
degree of comfort and rural independence. The gentle- 
man I allude to is Captain Waldron, formerly of His 
Majesty's 39th regiment, who sold out with the view of 
settling in the colony, on the regiment's being ordeVed 
to India. The estate he purchased was of five hundred 
acres. A considerable part of it had been cleared, 
fenced, and in cultivation, and there was a good commo- 
dious cottage built of cedar, besides other farm-buildings, 
upon it. It was sold in consequence of the former 
proprietor, who had received it as a free grant from 
the Crown during the government of Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, having fallen into embarrassments ; and Captain 
Waldron purchased it for five hundred pounds — a sum 
which I am sure would not have paid for the improve- 
ments, independently of the land — altogether; for as 
money bears a high interest in the colony, and will 
always bring a suitable return when -judiciously in- 
vested, very few even of those who have acquired 
wealth in the country have ready money to invest in the 
purchase of estates in the interior merely on specu- 
lation ; and property of that kind is therefore frequently 
procurable at sales by public auction for much less than 
its real value. I called on Captain W., with whom 
I had previously formed a slight acquaintance in Sydney, 
during my stay at lUawarra, and found him busily em- 
ployed in superintending certain horticultural operations 
in a new garden which he had formed, cleared, and cul- 
tivated out of a dense forest during the few months he 
had had possession of the land, and in which he told me 
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he had found a copious spring of excellent water. He 
was fully occupied, contented and cheerful ; having the 
prospect of spending the evening of his days in pa- 
triarchal retirement, and of at length leaving his family 
in comparative independence. I would not have taken 
such liberty with Captain W.'s name, nor detailed thd 
particulars I have just narrated, if I had not been per- 
suaded that the mention of a case of this kind is calcu- 
lated, much more effectually than any general de- 
scription) to induce respectable families and individuals 
of moderate capital in the mother country to follow 
Captain W.'s example, or, in other words, to settle in 
New South Wales, and thereby improve their own cir- 
cumstances and those of the colony. 

It was Saturday morning before I could leave Ilia- 
warra for Sydney ; and my fellow-traveller and myself 
proposing to reach Liverpool, a distance of upwards of 
fifty miles, in time for the afternoon coach to Sydney, 
we mounted our "horses long before daybreak, and rode 
towards the beach. It was quite dark, and it rained 
heavily ; and our horses being frightened at the rolling 
of the white surf on the sea-beach, we were tempted to 
try the road through the forest; but, unfortunately, losi 
both our time and our way. The rain fell in torrents 
as we scrambled up the lUawarra mountain, sometimes 
on all-fours, and we were consequently completely 
drenched ; but on reaching the summit it became fair, 
and we again rode at a brisk pace towards Appin, 
where we halted for rest and refreshment. The next 
twenty-four miles to Liverpool our high-spirited Austra- 
lian horses, apparently in no way fatigued with their 
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long morning's stage, enabled us to complete in two 
hours and a half; but we were not a little disappointed 
to find^ on arriving at Liverpool^ that we had been at 
fault in our calculations, and that the coach had started 
a short time before. As I had to perform divine ser- 
vice* however, on the following day, we resolved to 
proceed to Sydney after giving cur horses a few hours' 
rest at the inn, and accordingly resumed our journey 
late in the evening, when it had again become quite 
dark. In moving at a slow pace through the gloomy 
forest, the glorious constellations of the southern firma* 
ment gradually gleamed more and mofe brightly as the 
hour of midnight approached ; and as the outline of the 
beautiful Magellan clouds appeared more distinctly 
marked than usual on the heavens, 1 could not help think- 
ing, with a feeling of intense awe, of the inconceivabie 
majesty of that mighty Being, who could direct the 
ipotions of each invisible star in these vast conglomera- 
tions of worlds, and attend to the minutest concerns of 
each of their myriads of inhabitants, without losing 
sight for a single instant of an insignificant mortal 
wandering at midnight through the dark forests of 
Australia. The clock at the Carters' Barracks — an 
establishment in which convict-boys are taught mecha- 
nical employments — rstruck one on the Sabbath morn^ 
ing, as we passed through the Sydney turnpike : we 
had consequently to pay double toll for travelling on 
Sunday. We were happy, however, to find ourselves 
at the termination of our journey, after a long and fa^ 
tiguing ride of upwards of seventy miles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STATEMENT OP THE ADVANTAGES WHICH NEW 
SOUTH WALES HOLPS FORTH TO VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF EMIGRANTS OF MODERATE CAPI- 
TAL, WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE 
GEOLOGICAL FEATURES OF THE COLONY^ AND 
ON ITS CLIMATE AND DISEASES. 



" Be not ilothful to go, and to enter to poiseM the lend* When ye go, 
ye ehall come unto— a large land — a place where there ia no want of any 
thing that ii in the earth." Judges, zviii. 9, 10. 



Professor Blumenbach, of the University of Qot- 
tingen, has somewhere given it as his opinion that the 
vast continental island bf New Holland was originally a 
comety which, happening to fall within the limits of the 
earth's attraction, lighted at length upon its surface. 
So tremendous a concussion as this would have infalli-* 
bly produced, would doubtless have been sufficient to 
have occasioned the waters of' Noaft; but then the reflux 
of these waters, or the rolling back of the vast diluvial 
wave over the Blue Mountains of Australia, would have 
drowned the whole outlandish family of kangaroos and 
ornithorynchi, for whose benefit, I presume, the bold 
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hypothesis of the learned professor was partly, if not 
especially, invented. 

There are certain points, however, connected with the 
physical conformation of the southern hemisphere, of 
which the hypothesis of the Hanoverian professor would 
doubtless afford a convenient explanation. It would ac- 
count, for instance, for the disappearance of the Terra 
Pacifica, or Great South Land, of which, according to 
certain theorists, the South Sea Islands are merely the 
tops of the ancient mountains ; the intervening plains 
and valleys having been submerged full many a fathom 
deep beneath the impetuous surges of the boundless 
Pacific* Again, were a ball of soft clay thrown vio- 
lently on a hard pavement, just as Professor Blumen- 
bach supposes his comet to have been thrown violently 
on the hard surface of the earth, it would not only be 
flattened into a sort of cake, but the parts towards the 
centre would be depressed, while those towards the cir- 
cumference would be elevated or heaved up. Now it 
cannot be denied that this is just the form which the 
Australian continent has actually assumed, in whatever 
manner that peculiar conformation may be supposed to 
have originated. The eastern coast has apparently 
been elevated or heaved up by some violent convulsion 
of nature : hence the circuitous course of the rivers in 
that part of the continent, and the liability of the 

* " La plupart de^oes isles no sont en effet que des pointes de mon- 
tagnes : et la mer« qui est au dela, est une yraie mer M6diterran6e." Buf- 
fon. The gpreat French naturaliBt referred in these expressions to tlie 
West I|idia Islands and the Carribean Sea ; but the same idea has been 
entertained by other philosophers in regard to the numberless groups of 
Polynesia. 
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country they water to inundations; while the watery 
that run to the westward spread themselves over exten- 
sive marshes in the low grounds of the western interior, 
from whence they are again conjured up to the higher . 
regions of the atmosphere by the process of evaporation. 

The eastern coast of New Holland, from Bass' Straits 
to the nineteenth degree of south latitude, presents a 
range of mountains running parallel to the coast, and 
consisting, with scarcely any exceptions, of vast con- 
glomerations of sand-stone. There is no granite to 
be found in masses near the coast for an extent of 
twelve hundred geographical miles. At the nine- 
teenth parallel of south latitude, however, the country 
assumes a different appearance ; and a chain of lofty 
granitic or primitive mountains of various elevation, 
forms the barrier towards the ocean till the fourteenth 
parallel of south latitude, or for a distance of three hun- 
dred geographical miles* At the latter of these points 
the sand-stone again resumes its reign, and the land 
gradually dips till it loses itself in the s^ to the north- 
ward. From the twenty-fifth degree of south latitude, 
coral reefs extend along the east coast to Torres' Straits, 
a narrow passage varying from ten to twenty-five miles 
in breadth intervening between them and the land* 
This passage, however, is so intricate, that vessels bound 
to the northward within the reefs have to cast anchor 
every night. They are steered by the eye, and a man 
is constantly stationed at the topmast-head to give no- 
tice of breakers on the coral reefs to th^ right or left.* 

* The following passage illnstratireof the geology of the east eoflit of 
New Holland in the neigbhourhood of Port Jackson, it extraeted from a 
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The western coasts of all the large divisions of land 
in the southern hemisphere are remarkably barren and 

« 

pap«r fMd b«foi« t]i« defonet Phfloiophical Society of New Sontk 
Walee, by Alezender Beny, Eequire, Member of the LegiBletiTe Conn- 
eil of the colony : — 

"The line of coeet preeente in genertl an tepect of bold perpendicnkr 
elifi of aand-stone, lying in horisontal etrate. These cliffs, howoTer, sre 
occssionslly inteiropted by ssndf beaches, behind which the country is 
low and iat, the high land appearing to retire considerably. On a near 
inspectioa these spscee now occupied by sandy beaches seem at no rery 
reaDU>te period to hare formed the entrance of bays and of arms of the sea. 
In msny places they are eren now so partially filled up that we still find 
extensiTe salt-water lagoons separated from the ocean only by a bank of 
sand, throngh which the water yet occasionslly forces a passage. The 
strata of Sand-stone consist of beds lying one upon the other in the most 
regular manner, so thst thej hare eridently never undergone any devia- 
tion from their original relative* situstion. It is true that the beds are not 
invariably strictly horisontal, but this arises perhaps from a gentle yield* 
ing of the sub-strata. Some of these beds, although perfectly horizontal, and 
of regular thickness, consist of thin laminie, which incline at a consider- 
able sngle to the north-east. This sand -stone may generally be called 
silicious. It is rarely argillaceous ; chiefly in this state over coal : it is 
then soft snd very decomposable. Among the coal measures we occa- 
sionslly meet thin beds of what may be called calcareous sand-stone. 

*'The country immediately to the south of Hunter's River is (as is well 
known) an extensive coal-field. The cliffs on the sea-shore present a 
most interesting section of the coal-field strata. There, in one day, more 
information may be obtained than in other places in many years. I traced 
the strata for nine miles, when they abruptly terminated by suddenly 
bending downwards, snd sinking below the level of the sea. From this 
place a long sandy beach and low land extend to the entrance of Lake 
Macquarie (called also Raid's mistake). The south head of Lake Mac- 
quarie rises into high cliffs, in which the coal strata again present them- 
selves. Dr. Hutton would have given much for a single day's walk 
along this shore. Here we see at one glance the progress of some of tlie 
most interesting operations of nature — the work of many ages. It appears 
as if the crust of the earth had been broken, and a bold and regular sec- 
tion forced upwards, and presented to our examination. Between the 
coal beds we find strata of sand-stone, and beds of slate clay with veg9* 
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« 

uhpromisikig in comparison with the eastern. ' That of 
New Holland is as sterile and uninviting as it is possible 

table impressions ;— sometimes (bat more rarely) indurated clay-stone* 
Embedded in these strata there is found abundance of argillaceous iron 
ote. Tbis is occasionally cellular and in layers, but for the most part it 
appears in the form of petififactions of trees and branches irregularly dis« 
persed. Near the southern termination of the coal-field (that is, where 
I hare mentioned its sinking beneath the lerel of the sea,) two large 
beds gradually approach, and at length meet. They do not howeret 
incorporate, bat run parallel ; and at this place there is a mass of highly 
indurated pudding-stone, which reaches from the surface of the coal to 
the top of the cliff. The coal-cliff abruptly terminates at the entrance ot 
Hunter's Rivef, then forming what is called Coal-head. On the north 
side of the river a sandy beach and low land extend to the rlSoinity of 
Port Stephens. 

*'The coal is decidedly of yegetable origin: tlie fibM of the wood is 
often quite distinct. 

'* The yegetable impressions in the slate-clay under and over the coal 

' are no less worthy of an attentire consideration. I bare seen some, of 

these subterranean plants in full flower, so that a skilful botanist might 

ascertain even their species. I think that I have been able distinctly to 

recognise the leaf of the lamia spiralis. 

" I afterwards found by examining the ravines, that the sand-stone 
strata extended from the sea-coast to the river Nepean on the west. In 
many of these ravines I found indications of coal« vis. coal-field schistuSf 
with vegetable impressions, argillaceous iron ore, the same calcareous 
stone formerly indicated, and even fragments of coal. Through that ex- 
tent of country the sand-stone seems to spread like a level platform j 
and although the country rises in hills and ridges, these seem to consist 
of a mass of clay, the surface of which has been worn into inequalities 
by the action of water. Consequently the higher portions, which con- 
tain most of the original soil, are more fertile than the bottoms of the 
valleys, unless these have been covered by alluvial depositions. This 
clay is generally at the surface red, and impregnated with iron : in some 
places, however, it is white and saponaceous, appearing under the form, 
of beautiful pipe-day ; and I have seen this white clay contain noduliai 
of calcareous stones resembling stalactites, and evidently formed by 
aqueous deposition. At the depth of a few feet; it generally assume* 
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for land tobe^ with the exception perhaps of the vicinity 
of Swan River. Nothing is visible along the coast but 
one interminable range of low sand-hills and calcareous 
rocks : there are no mountains to relieve the eye, and 
to afford, by the decomposition of their luxuriant vege- 
tation, a rich soil for the valleys : there are no rivers to 
conduct to the interior : scarcely even a spring of fresh 
water can be found to recompense the voyager for the 
trouble of landing. But the west coast of southern 
Africa, the west coast of South America, and the west 
coast of New Zealand, are, with few exceptions, equally 
barren. 

In travelling to the westward on the parallel of Port 
Jackson granite is found in masses at the distance of a 
hundred miles from the coast, and the country conse- 
quently assumes a different and much more interesting 
appearance. I have already noticed the striking re- 
semblance which the elevated plain of Bathurst exhibits 
in its general outline to that of a large lake or inland 

tbe appearance of acbistQa« impregnated with sulphate of alumina and 
sulphate of iron. 

" Beyond the Nepeau River the sand-stone strata are forced upwards, 
and extend from north to south, forming the range of hills known in the 
colony by the name of the Blue Mountains. Towards the north, these 
mountains are sterile and rugged. Towards the south, howeyer, the 
sand-stone is in many places covered or displaced by whin-stone, which 
sometimes assumes the form of common, at other times of porphyritic 
trap. In the latter state it shows itself throughout the rerdant, well- 
watered, and very desirable pastoral district of Argyleshire. In this 
country, whereyer the soil Ues upon sand-stone, we find it consisting of 
the common Australian clay. Oyer the whin-stone, again, it inyariubly 
consists of light black mould. On advancing further to the south, both 
granite and primitive lime-stone are foqnd." 
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sea. There are indications, however, still less equiyo- 
cal, of its having at some former period been the place 
of the rolling of waters. There are varioud knolls or 
elevations along its eastern margin, consisting chiefly of 
innumerable pebbles of quartz, rounded apparently by 
the action of water in rapid currents or waves. 

The high land to the south-westward of Sydney 
consists of ranges of lime-stone hills, perforated in all 
directions with extensive subterranean caverns, exactly 
similar, both in character and stalactitic adornment, to 
those that are uniformly found in regions of a similar 
formation both in Europe and America. The lime- 
stone formation occurs also to the north-westward of 
Sydney, at the head of William's River ; and a series of 
the caves I have just mentioned has been recently disco- 
vered in the lime-stone cliffs that form the banks of the 
river Macquarie, at the settlement of Wellington Valley, 
about two hundred miles to the westward, of Sydney. In 
one of these caves George Ranken, Esq. of Bathurst, dis- 
covered a quantity of fossil bones which he entrusted to 
my care for the Museum of the University of Edinburgh, 
on my embarking for England in the year 1830. I hap-^ 
pened to be the first person in Sydney to whom Mr. R. 
showed the bones; and perceiving the great importance 
of the discovery, as it regarded the general interests of 
science, I endeavoured to direct the attention of the 
colony to the subject in an anonymous letter, which was 
published at the time in one of the colonial papers, and 
which was afterwards republished by Professor Jameson, 
in the New Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for 1831. 
The bones were forwarded by Professor Jameson to a 
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Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, ia London^ 
who afterwards transmitted the largest and the most re- 
markable in the collection, for further examination, to 
the late celebrated M. le Baron Cuyier of Paris, by 
whom it was ascertained to have been the thigh-bone of 
a young elephant. Professor Blumenbach's comet has 
thus been ascertained to be of equal antiquity, and in 
all likelihood of kindred origin, with the ancient coo- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, whose 
right to their present position on the . earth's surface 
has never been disputed. The huge elephant has in 
some former age traversed the plains of Australia, for 
his bones are found occupying the same common re- 
ceptacle with those of the singular didelphis family, 
whose lively representatives — the kangaroos and opos- 
sums of the present day — have long outlived the last 
of his race, and still occupy the ancient land of their 
joint inheritance. If the learned professor, however, 
would do the scientific world the favour to pay a visit 
in person 

Ad penitus to to diyisos ab orbe Britannos, 

to the British colony inhabiting the stranded comet at the 
extremity of the globe — I doubt not but he would discover 
many an important fact, relative to the past history 
and the actual conformation of that interesting portion 
of the earth's surface, which the lesser lights of Aus- 
tralian science are insufficient to elicit. 

The mineralogy of New South Wales is doubtless 
rich and various, though as yet in great measure un- 
known. Coal and iron, the roost valuable of minerals, 
are met with in inexhaustible abundance, the latter 
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beihg not unfrequently found in the state of native iron 
in large detached masses on the surface of the ground* 
Lime-stone is still more abundant, and in some parts of 
the territory, as in Argyle, it passes into marble, of 
which beautiful specimens have already been cut and 
polished by a skilful artisan from London, now esta^ 
blished in Sydney. In one part of its course Hunter's 
River flows for a considerable distance over rocks of 
jasper; and beautiful agates, opal, and chalcedony, 
besides innumerable petrifactions, are found on its 
banks. On several parts of the coast, as well as in the 
distant interior, there are evident traces of volcanic 
action ; but Mount Wingen, in the upper part of the 
district of Hunter's River, is the only burning mountain 
within the present limits of the colony. There is no 
crater, however, on Mount Wingen ; no unearthly ex- 
plosions are heard in its neighbourhood ; there is no 
perceptible ejection of lava from the overcharged 
stomach of the mountain. From innumerable cracks 
and fissures on its surface a sulphureous flame, scarcely 
visible in the day-time, but discernible at a consider- 
able distance at night, issues with a steady but by no 
means powerful blaze, leaving it 'still problematical 
whether the phenomenon should be ascribed to volcanic 
action, or to the accidental ignition of some subterra- 
nean stratum of bitumen or coal."*^ 

• 

* The following is an accoant of two Tisita to Mount Wingen, in the 
years 1850 and 1831, by the Rer. C. P. N. Wilton, A.M., chaplain at 
Newcastle, Hunter's Rirer :— 

** Mount Wingen Is situated on the south-eastern side of the diriding 
range which separates the lands of Hunter's Birer from LWerpod 
Plains, in latitude 31° 54f S., longitude 150^ 56^ £. ; and the elevation of 



\ 
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There is a Ciolonial Museum in New South Wales ; 
but it has hitherto been conducted without spirit, and 

tb« portion of it under the prooett of combnttion cannot be leas than 
one thoottnd four hundred to one thouaand Aw hundred feet from the 
lerel of the tea. At the period of mj first Tiait, in the beginning of last 
year, this comprehended parts of two decliFities of one and the same 
mountain, composed of compact sand-stone rock. The progress of the 
fire had preyiously been dqwn the northern and highest eleya|ion, and it 
was then ascending with great fury the opposite and southern eminence. 
From the circumstance of its being thus in a hoUow between two ridges 
of the same mountain, a former risitor was probably induced to giye the 
clefts in the mountain the appellation of a crater ; but the fact is, the 
rook, as the subterraneous fire increases, is rent into seyeral concaye 
chasms of yarious widths, of which I had an opportunity of particularly 
examining the widest. The rock, a solid mass of sand-stone, was torn 
isunder about two feet in width, leaying its upper and southerly side 
exposed to yiew, the part so torn asunder haying slipped down, as it 
were, and sunk into a hoUow, thus forming the concaye surface of the 
heated rock. On looking down this chasm, to the depth of about fifteen 
feet, the sides of the rock were perceiyed to be of a white heat, like that 
of a lime-kiln, while sulphureous and steamy yapours arose from the 
aperture, amidst sounds, which issued from a depth below, like blasts 
from the forge of Vulcan himself. I stood on that portion of the rock 
which had been cleft from the part aboye, and, on hurling stones down 
into the chasm, the noise they made in the fall seemed to die away in a 
yast abyss beneath my feet. The area of the mountain oyer which the 
fire was raging was about an acre and a half in extent. There were 
throughout it seyeral chasms yarying in width, from which are con- 
stantly emitted sulphureous columns of smoke, accompanied by brilliant 
flame, the margins of these being beautified with efflorescent crystals of 
sulphur, varying in colour from the deepest red-orange, occasioned by 
ferruginous mixture, to the palest straw colour, where alum predomi- 
nated. A black, tarry, and lustrous substance— a sort of bitumen — 
abounded on the edges of these cliffs. Specimens of this were with 
difficulty obtained from the intense heat under foot, and the suffocating 
quality of the Fapours emitted from the chasms. No lava or trachyte of 
any description was to be met with, nor was there any appearance of 
coal, although abounding in the yicinity. The mountain has evidently 
been on fire for a great length of time ; seyeral acres of the part now 
under combustion, on which trees are standing of a great age, haying, as 
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managed without ability. Latterly, indeed, thia has 
not been owing so much to the absolute want of ability 

it were, been steamed, and many of the atones npon it bearing the marks 
of yitrification. The fire is still raging, and wiU probably eontintie to do 
so with increasing fury. Materials from beneath from time to time 
beoome ignited, whether by electricity or other unknown eanse, and the 
expansive powers of the heat and steam shiver and split into huge 
masses the solid rock of sand-stone, and thos form continned chasms. 
The sulphureons and aluminons products of the mountain have been 
snccessfally applied in the cnre of the scab in sheep. 

'* The fire, since the period of my former visit, had, I fomid, been by 
no means inactive, having extended over a snrfaee exceeding two acres, 
and was now raging with increased fnry np the eminence to the south and 
south -southwest, and also on the hitherto extinct portion of the mountain 
— the northern elevation. There were stiU most splendid crystals of sul- 
phur on the margins of the most extended crevices, where the fire was 
burning with a white heat, and of ammonia on those of the less, from both 
of which suffocating fumes were incessantly evolving. The fire continued 
roaring beneath, and stones thrown down into the chasms resounded to a 
great depth in an interior abyss. The scene of disruption, the rocks of 
solid sand-stone cleft asunder, the innumerable fractures made on the 
surface, the falling in of the strata, the half-consumed, prostrate trunks 
of trees, and others only awaiting the slip of the rock beneath them to 
faU in their turn, the pernicious vapours rising around amidst the roaring 
of the internal fires, and the white and red heat of the burning crevices, 
present an appearance on which the beholder cannot fail to gaze with won- 
der, and at the same time to lament his inability to account with any 
degree of certainty for t]ie first natural cause of the spectacle before 
him. 

" At a little distance from the burning portions of Wingen, I picked up 
several amorphous specimens of camelian, white, pinkish and blue; an- 
gular fragments of ribbon and fortification agates, and balls of agate, some 
of them filled with crystals varying fr^nn the sixe of a pea to that of a 
hen's egg, and others of a bluish white and clouded oolour, having spots 
of white dispersed throughout them, which, if cut and polished, would 
present a very beautiful variety of this mineral . Mount Agate also, in the 
nei^bourhood of Wingen, presented me with some fine specimens, as 
well of agate, (fortification and ribbon occurring in the same specimen,) 
as of fragments of white and bluish camelian ; and had not the grass on 
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for the management of such an institution in the 
colony^ as to the utter incapacity of the men into 

■the moonUin been eo loog mud thick •• it proFed to he, I should doubt- 
leM hare collected much finer. 

" SoTeral of the ngitw coUected from Mount Winfen upon ezamint- 
tion were found to hare their surfacee cruated oyer with iron, some of 
those firom Mount Agate with natire copperi while others from the same 
locality presented a most beautiful auriferous appearance. On Mount 
Wingen we found, within but a few yards of that portion of it which is 
now under combustion, the cast of a biralTular fossil shell in sand-stone, 
a species of tereln'atula. Other similar specimens have been met with 
in another part of the mountain. Only two specimens of organic remains 
of the nature of petrified bone have hitherto been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Agate ; vis. the sacrum of some large animal on 
the Uoldsworthy Downs, and the second cervical vertebra of another, 
about ten miles west from Merton; but in neither instance was the 
petrifaction embedded in the subjacent strata, but merely lying on the 
surface of the soil ; and therefore most probably contemporary with the 
petrified wood, which is found scattered very abundantly over this tract 
of country. Near the chain of the Kingdon Ponds forming one of the 
sources of the Hunter, and rising in the dividing range a few miles N. 
by W. from Mount Wingen, are stumps of trees standing upright in the 
ground, apparently petrified on the spot where they formerly grew, lu 
some places the wood is strongly impregnated with iron. About three 
miles along the coast south of Newcastle in an upright position, at high 
water mark under the cliff*, and beneath a bed of coal, was also lately 
found the butt of a petrified tree, which, on being broken, presented 
a fine black appearance, as passing into the state of jet ; and on the top 
of the cliff* at Newcastle bn which the telegraph stands, embedded at 
about a foot beneath the surface, lying in a horizontal position and 
nearly at right angles to the strata of the cliff*, the trunk of another finely 
grained and whitcj-both specimens being traversed by thin veins of 
chalcedony. The' coal which is exposed to view on the face of the 
cliffs is of the independent formation, and appears to run generally in 
three parallel horizontal beds; but in some places with a varying dip. 
It alternates in one part of the cliff" with slaty clay, sand-stone, and 
shale, with impressions of leaves : at another with mill-stone grit, and a 
hard chertzy rock. Nodules of clay iron-stone, and trunks and stems of 
Arundinaceous plants in iron-stone, are seen in abundance in the alter* 
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whose hands the interests of education, and of coHilse 
the interests of science in New South Wales, have' 
hitherto been in great measure entrusted by act of 
parliament. A colonial diuseum properly managed 
would doubtless be of great importance to. the colony 
in developing its latent resources, as well as to the 
interests of science generally throughout the civilized 
world ; and it cannot be doubted that if New South 
Wales had been a French or German, and not a 
British, colony, this interesting department of the pub- 
lic service would not have presented so paltry and so 
pitiful an aspect, as it now exhibits in the forty-fifth 
year of our colonial existence. But the interests of 
science, or rather the funds that should go to support 
and to advance those interests, are not entrusted in 
Germany, or in France, to privileged and chartered in- 
efficiency* The only animals whose natural history it 
is deemed of consequence to investigate in New South. 
Wales, are the sheep and the bull, the former of which 
has a fleece» and the latter a hide and a carcass that 
are saleable in the market ; and of all the branches of 
study which the world of nature may be supposed to 
present to the scientific' inquirer in the Australian 
colonies, the • only one that has hitherto engrossed the 
pursuit of all classes is, how to make the most of it. 

Dating strata of the cliff ; and in one place a narrow bed of iron-atone 
bearing impressions of leaves is remarkable ; while thin laminae of the 
fame mineral, the surface of which is traversed by square and rarioualy 
shaped sections, are seen on several parts of the shore> both in the face of 
the cliff parallel with the beds of coal, and extending into the sea, form* 
ing the strand at low water."* 
* Abridged from the Australian Almanack. 
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■ 

The great extent of coast-line towards the Pacific 
Ocean, and the Tarions elcTation of different parts of 
the interior, insure a considerable Tariety of climate in 
different parts of the colony. . I have already noticed 
the superior salubrity of the climate of Batbarst and 
Argyle. In both of these districts, snow — ^which is 
nerer seen in the lowlands of the colony — is frequent in 
winter, though it seldom lies long on the ground, and 
the cold during the night is often intensely severe. 

For eight months during the year, viz. fit>m the 1st of 
March to the 1st of November, the climate of New 
South Wales — which, throughout the whole year, in- 
deed, is at least equal, if not superior, to that of any 
other country on the face of the globe — is peculiarly 
delightful. The sky is seldom clouded ; and day after 
day, for whole weeks together, the sun looks down in 
unveiled beauty from the northern heavens. In ordinary 
seasons refreshing showers are not unfrequent; but 
although there are no periodical rains in the colony, as 
in the torrid zone, it sometimes rains as heavily as it 
does within the tropics. It seldom freezes in Sydney, 
and never snows ; but fires are requisite during the day 
in the winter months, and for a considerable time longer 
in the mornings and evenings. 

The Australian summer extends from the Ist of 
November to the Ist of March. During this period 
the heat is considerable, but very rarely oppressive, 
the thermometer seldom rising higher than 75° of 
Fahrenheit. There is generally a sea-breeze during 
the day in the summer months, commencing about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, and dying away about four in 
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the afternoon. This breeze, which usually blows pretty 
fresh, and the immediate vicinity of the ocean, have so 
powerful an influence on the temperature of the coast, 
that it is generally ten degrees hotter at Parramatta 
during the summer months, and ten degrees colder in 
winter, than it is in Sydney. But although it is occa- 
sionally hotter in summer than the average temperature 
I have just mentioned, the mornings and evenings are 
uniformly delightfully cool. ' 

The most singular phenomenon in the meteorology of 
New South Wales is the occasional prevalence of hot 
winds from the north-westward. These winds occur on 
an average about four times every summer, and blow 
from twenty-four to thirty-six ' hours each time, the 
atmosphere all the while feeling like a current of 
heated air from a furnace, and the thermometer gene- 
rally standing at from 90^ to 100^ of Fahrenheit. It 
has even stood as high on one occasion within my own 
experience as 11 2i^ The day I allude to was a Sun- 
day, in the month of February, 1824. I had to perform 
divine service twice ^during the hottest part of the day, 
but I confess I experienced very litUe inconvenience 
from the heat — less indeed than I have felt in a crowded 
church in Scotland. This is to be ascribed entirely to 
the extreme dryness of the atmosphere in New South 
Wales ; for in a dry atmosphere one is able to bear a 
much greater degree, either of heat or of cold, than 
when the atmosphere is charged with moisture. In 
the humid atmosphere of England such a degree of 
heat as I have just mentioned would be extremely 
oppressive, if not quite intolerable. 
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The phenomenoQ of the hot winds of New South 
Wales is utterly inexplicable in the present state of our 
knowledge of the interior of the continent of Australia, 
and to hazard hypotheses on the subject is just the way 
to prevent our speedy attainment of the knowledge 
desired. Some suppose tliey are occasioned by ex- 
tensive conflagrations in the north-western interior; 
others ascribe thefn to the supposed existence of an 
extensive tract of desert country in that direction. It 
is evident, however, that two or three expeditions for 
discovery in the interior, which could be fitted out by 
the colonial government at a comparatively small cost, 
and which would doubtless lead to important i-esults in 
other respects, would in all likelihood set the question 
completely at rest, either by affording the real expla- 
nation of so singular a phenomenon, or by ascertaining 
that it is altogether inexplicable. At the same time, it 
is worthy of remark that the hot winds are scarcely, 
if at all, experienced at Port Macquarie, a settle-* 
ment on the coast considerably^ to the northward 
of Sydney. * 

When the hot wind has spent its strength, it is 
usually succeeded instantaneously by a violent gust 
from the southward, which immediately envelopes the 
town of Sydney in a whirlwind of. dust, and sometimes 
proves fatal to inexperienced boating-parties in the 
harbour. I have observed the hot wind terminate in- 
stantaneously in a hail-storm of a few minutes' duration 
from the south-westward, which, of course, caused 
the mercury in the thermometer to descend with sur- 
prising velocity, the difference of elevation, after a short 
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interval, being on one occasion, when the wind had 
been unusually hot, not less than 40^. 

The salubrity of the climate of New South Wales is 
indicated by the general health of the colonists, the 
diseases which actually occur being, in at least three cases 
out of every four, the result of excess and dissipation, 
rather than of those natural ills that fleih i$ heir to in 
every country under the sun. Excess in the use of 
animal and other stimulating food is a frequent source 
of disease in the colony ; it is the semita lethi — the by- 
path pursued unwittingly by many an individual, who 
slowly and unconsciously undermines his own consti* 
tution, and at length layd himself completely open to 
the fatal attacks of acute disease, under which he dis- 
appears as suddenly from the face of society as a falling 
star in the twilight. But excess in the use of ardent 
spirits is the grand source of disease in New South 
Wales ; it is the broad Appian fVay, pursued by thou- 
sands> to the grave. 

The three forms of disease that are most frequent in 
the colony, are ophthalmia, dysentery, and influenza or 
catarrh. By ophthalmia, however, I.do< not mean the 
Egyptian ophthalmia, but affections of • the eyes in 
general. These arise from hot winds, from the re- 
flection of the glare of sun-light from whitish surfaces, 
from working in the sun without a covering for the 
head ; but in most cases from the use of ardent spirits^ 
From the last mentioned of these causes, entire blind- 
ness sometimes, though rarely ensues, among the con- 
vict-population. Dysentery is also confined chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, to the lower classes of 
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the colonial population ; and mercury, in doses that a 
medical practitioner in Great Britain would be afraid 
to administer, is the grand specific whenever it occurs. 
It is occasioned sometimes by drinking water containing 
a solution of alum ; at others, by drinking cold water in 
hot weather, when the body is in a state of perspira- 
tion: it arises occasionally from the use of salt pro- 
visions, or from injudicious exposure to the sun in 
summer; but I have reason to believe that the most 
frequent source of this disease is dissipation. . Catarrh 
or influenza is sometimes almost epidemic in the colony. 
It seldom proves fatal to persons in the prime of life, 
but old people and children are apt to sink under it. 
There have been three attacks of this epidemic ex- 
perienced in New South Wales during the last ten 
years, the first having occurred in the year 1827; and 
it has been remarked that it is usually preceded by a 
long continuance of westerly winds. Whether these 
winds may bring along with them any miasmata from 
the marshes of the distant interior, or whether the arid 
state of the atmosphere, which generally attends them, 
may induce inflammation of the glands of the throat, 
and the other kindred accompaniments of violent colds 
in England, I shall not presume to determine. I am 
inclined to believe, however, that the exhalations of 
marshes in New South Wales are in most cases in- 
noxious, and are incapable of being conveyed to a dis- 
tance. There are localities in the territory which are 
found perfectly salubrious, but which, I am sure, would 
in North America, or indeed in most other climates, be 
infamous for their fevers and agues. I have recently, 
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indeed, heard of two instances of fever and ague in the 
colony among the convict-labourers, on a farm almost 
completely surrounded with lagoons in the lower pi^rt 
of Hunter's River. Such rare exceptions, however, tend 
rather to confirm the general rule. Cases of con-* 
sumption have occasionally occurred , and terminated 
fatally among the native youth of the colony, but they 
are by no means frequent ; and Europeans who have 
brought the genuine phthisis pulmonalis along vnth 
them to the country, sink at last under the fatal in* 
fluehce of its deadly virus, although, humanly speaking, 
they may be said to add three or four years to their 
lives by going to New South Wales. I have known of 
a few cases of gout in the colony, but they have uni- 
formly exhibited the same filial relation to brandy and 
port wine, which distinguishes that disease in the 
mother country ; but cases of inflannnation, arising 
doubtless in great measure from the use of stimulants 
either directly or indirectly, are by no. means rare. I 
have also had frequent occasion to observe that diseases 
in New South Wales are more frequently attended vnth 
a speedy atid entire prostration of the intellectual powers 
than in England, and the diseases that do attack the 
human frame in the colony are generally more acute 
and arrive more speedily at their crisis. 

The horrible disease called 'delirium tremens, or the 
trembling madness, is of frequent occurrence, and some- 
times terminates fatally. It is uniformly the effect of 
excessive dissipation, aggravated probably by the heat 
of the climate in summer, and by the deleterious sub* 
stances — such I believe as sulphuric or muriatic acid — 
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with which the publicans of the oolooy are known to 
adolterate their ardent spirits. The patient onder this 
disease is distracted with imaginary terrors ; he fimdei 
himself haunted by apparitions ; the whole frame quakes 
oonTulsi^ely under the influence of a diseased imagina- 
tion ; and the nervous system is so unnaturally excited, 
that the bodily functions are intermitted' or deranged, 
and death frequently ensues. The exorcising of devils 
is a branch of clerical duty, which in Protestant coun* 
tries has generally fidlen into disuse, and is supposed to 
be practised only by the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
the wilder parts of Ireland or Spain. I have twice, how- 
ever, been applied to for that purpose, by patients la- 
bouring under this frightful disease in the colony. One 
of the cases was that of an unfortunate countryman of 
my own, a free emigrant from the Highlands of Scot- 
land. In what form the devil used to appear to him, 
I do not exactly recollect, but it seems be had been in- 
cessantly at hi^ window for a whole fortnight before he 
informed me of his calamitous situation. It was about 
the middle of January at the time ; and as I was pre- 
viously unacquainted with the man's character and his- 
tory, and therefore deemed it expedient to proceed with 
caution, I observed that Christmas, which had occurred 
very recently, was a season at which many people in the 
colony were apt to exceed the bounds of moderation ; that 
it was possible he might have erred himself after so evil 
an example ; and that if he had, I was not surprised at 
the visitation he had experienced, for the devil seemed 
to have great power in all cases of that kind in New 
South Wales — much more indeed than appe^ired to b^ 
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allowed him in the Highlands of Scotland. The Celt 
acknowledged in reply that he had not suffered either 
Christmas or New Year's day to pass without due com- 
memoration ; and even admitted — with the scrupulous 
caution, however, peculiar to the Celtic portion of my 
countrymen, in all cases in which their own characters 
or interests are concerned — that he might have taken 
more on both occasions than was likelyto do him good : 
but he could not see why that should entitle the devil 
to mark him out as the special object of his annoyance, 
by presenting himself incessantly at his window, and 
tempting him with more brandy and other such temptd' 
tions. He promised, however, to follow my advice for 
the future, and to try what effect sobriety would have 
in keeping the Tempter at a more respectful distance. 

There was something peculiar in the Highlander's 
history, and I was sorry to find that he had been unfairly 
dealt with by certain parties in the' colony, from whom 
he had been entitled to expect very different treatment. 
I accordingly ^irrote a memorial on his behalf to His Ex- 
cellency General Darling, through which he was fortu* 
nate enough to obtain a grant of five hundred acres of 
land. Finding, besides, that he was a man of no de- 
cision of character, and that he was consequently liable 
to be led astray in Sydney, I found ways and means of get* 
ting him packed off to his land, which was situated at a 
considerable distance in the interior, and on which he pro- 
mised to settle. But on returning to the colony after 
my second voyage to England, in the year 1831, 1 was 
lorry to find that he hud sold one half of the land to a 
publican in Sydney, and that he was both frequeivt and 
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protracted in his yimts to the pablican's on the strength 
of the remaining moiety. On one of these occasions, 
he had been drinking in the Tap over-night, and had 
fallen asleep with his head leaning on his hands at the 
table, in which condition he was left by the publican's 
ftmily on going to bed. On opening their house at an 
early hour on the following morning, he was still appa- 
rently asleep at the table ; but, on trying to awake him, 
they found he was dead ! 

Either the Royal College of Physicians, or one of 
the other medical boards of London, transmitted a 
series of "questions a few years ago to certain medical 
gentlemen in the colony, to ascertain the average dura- 
tion of human life in New South Wales. It is scarcely 
possible, however, to arrive at accurate conclusions on 
such a subject for many years to come. There cannot 
be any native of the colony (the phrase uniformly de- 
signates a native of European descent) at this moment 
more than forty-five years of age ; and in regard to 
those who have arrived as adults, whether free emi- 
grants or convicts, there have hitherto been so many 
disturbing circumstances, arising chiefly from the cha- 
racter of the population, to counteract the natural salu- 
brity of the climate, that the present colonial bills of 
mortality would undoubtedly lead the man of figures 
and calculations to most fallacious conclusions. For 
my own part, I am inclined to believe that the proba- 
bilities of life, for any number of children born in the 
colony, are higher than for a similar number bom in 
England, but that fewer of that number are likely to 
reach extreme old age in the colony than in Great Bri- 
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tain. In short, the lamp of life in the salubrious cli-^ 
mate of New South Wales is like a taper immersed in 
a vessel filled with oxygen gas ; it bums more brightly 
than in common air, but is sooner extinguished. 

About three or four years ago I was one day in the 
Scotch burying-ground in Sydney, when Hugh Smith, 
the old grave-digger of the general burying-ground, was 
exercising his vocation. He was a Presbyterian, from 
the north of Ireland. He had been legged-^o, cant word 
signifying apprehended, cofivicted, and transported — for 
a three-pound robbery: of which, however, he solemnly 
disclaimed any knowledge. I asked him his age, which 
he told me was ninety^six. His father, he added, 
had died at the age of eighty-eight ; his grandfather at 
that of a hunted and eleven; and his great-grand- 
father at that of a hundred and fourteen. I was %ot 
inclined to attach much importance to his protestation 
of innocence, although in the mouth of so old a man, 
who in ail likelihood had been upwards of sixty years 
of age when he was transported, and was now too near 
the grave to gain any thing by a falsehood, it seemed to 
carry more weight than the asseveration of the young 
but accomplished villain, newly vomited forth from one 
of the large jails of England ; but I had no reason to 
suspect his veracity in regard to the longevity of his 
forefathers. Persons of temperate habits, who have 
passed the meridian of life before their arrival in New 
South Wales, are likely to live longer in the colony 
than they would have done in England. Individual 
cases are doubtless no rule to judge by ; but I may be 
permitted to mention the singular case of an old man of 

VOL. II. I 
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the name of Wright, who had heen womuj jemn io the 
ccioay, and who died kidy in the Benev<d«t Asylam 
in Sydney, at a hondied and fire yean of age. The 
only coherent woids he uttered, &»" two or three years 
before his death, were such as he had dopbtless. been 
accoatomed to nae whea ^ whole century younger, for 
he was freqoently heard calling for — his mother ! 

Howison observes, in his ** Sketches of Upper Canada," 
that there is no inducement for persons of capital to 
emigrate to that colony ; the only mode in which capi- 
tal can be advantageously invested in Upper Canada 
being in the purchase of extensive tracts of waste land, 
to be sold in small portions in five or six years after- 
vi^rds, when the gradual influx of free emigrants shall 
have rendered it valuable ; the capital s^invested being 
all9vired to remain dormant in the mean time. New 
South Wales, however, presents at this moment a highly 
eligible field for the employment of capital, and for its 
profitable investment to almost any amount. Independ* 
ently of mercantile and agricultural speculation, which 
of course may be supposed to involve uncertainty, the 
mere lending of money, either on property or on bills, 
would afford a highly profitable return to an able and 
judicious capitalist, and be attended with comparatively 
no risk whatever ; while great benefit would accrue to 
the colony from the distribution of capital in small 
amounts affording individuals the means of turning 
their real property and available resources to good ac* 
count. There are many proprietors of allotments of 
groynd in the town of Sydney, who would erect build* 
ings on these allotments, which would both bring a 
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high rental to the proprietors, and afford a perfectly 
sufficient security for the sum required for their erection, 
provided they could obtain such a sum at a reasonable 
rate of interest by way of mortgage. There are also 
many reputable settlers throughout the colony, who 
could also materially improve their property and add 
greatly to their annual income^ by the judicious outlay 
of small sums obtained in a similar way on the security 
of their land. In short, the modes in which capital can 
be profitably invested by reputable and industrious per- 
sons in the colony are so various, and the value of pro- 
perty is increasing at so steady a rate in certain parts of 
the territory, that a very large amount of capital could 
be lent out at a highly profitable rate of interest, and 
on the best security ; while the benefits arising from the 
judicious distribution of that capital would be expe- 
rienced chiefly by the best portion of the colonial popu- 
lation. I am acquainted with a reputable and highly 
industrious family of free emigrants, who settled some 
time ago on a large grant of excellent land in the inte- 
rior of the colony, but who had arrived in the territory 
very poor. I am sufficiently acquainted with the co- 
lony, and with the circumstahces of the family I allude 
to, to know that the loan of as much money as would 
amount only to two-thirds of the real value of their 
land, would have enabled them to increase their annual 
income to four times its actual amount ; but from their 
inability to procure such a loan, except on absolutely 
ruinous terms, in the present circumstances of the^. co- 
lony, they will doubtless be obliged to struggle on for 
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yetiB with difficnhic» which they coolil otherwise rery 
speedily surmoiiiit. . . 

There are two henking esUiUishiiieiits io the colony 
— the Bank of New Sooth Wales and the Bank of Aus- 
tralia. These establishments are each managed by a 
Court of Directors, elected annually by the share- 
holders, who discount bills for three months at ten per 
cent. The dividend on the actual capital iuTested is 
sufficiently high to render bank shares a very desirable 
sort of property for the capitalist, and they accordingly 
bear a high premium. Neither of the colonial banks 
allows any interest on deposits. There is a Savings' 
Bank, however, in Sydney, recently established by an 
act of the Legislative Council, passed during the ad- 
ministration of the present Governor, which allows in- 
terest on deposits under £100 at five per cent, together 
with a share of the clear profits of the establishment ; 
the money lodged in the Bank being lent out from time 
to time at ten per cent interest on good bills at six 
months, or on mortgage ori good security either In the 
town of Sydney or in the interior. There is also a Ma- 
rine Insurance Company in Sydney, which occasionally 
discounts bills at six months at the same per-centage ; 
but there is much business of this kind done by private 
individuals at twelve and a half, fifteen, seventeen, and 
even twenty per cent. In short, there is a wide opening 
for an additional banking establishment in the colony, 
or for individual capitalists to form private establish- 
ments on their own account ; and if such establishments 
were conducted on liberal principles, and were under 
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the management of men of experience tod ability^ they 
could not fail to be equally beneficial to the colony and 
to the private speculators* - ^^ . 

There are many respectable families in the mother 
country, possessing property to the amount of £2000 to 
£5000, but having no means of providing for the settle^ 
ment of their children, and having nothing else to de- 
pend on for the future than the small income now de- 
rivable in Great Britain from property of that amount. 
To such families, New South Wales presents a modt 
eligible prospect for effecting a comfortable settlement. 
With a comparatively small portion of their capital they 
could purchase a farm df moderate extent partially im*' 
proved, (probably for little more than the value of the 
improvements effected upon it,) in one of the settled 
districts of the colony, where, in all likelihood, they 
would find respectable and agreeable society in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and be surrounded with the 
comforts of civilization. A farm or small estate of the 
kind I have just mentioned—- similar for instance to Cap- 
tain Waldron's at lllawarra— ^would furnish a respect- 
able family with all the necessaries and with many of 
the comforts of life. If they chose to embark largely 
in sheep-farming or in grazing speculations, they could 
either purchase or rent a tract of land from the Govern^ 
ment in the distant interior, where their sheep and cattle 
could range in safety under the charge of a hired overseer, 
at the distance of two or even three hundred miles. But 
if they chose rather to lend out the remainder of their 
capital at interest, they could obtain at least ten per 
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cent with the utmost &cility, oa security as good as auy 
in England. 

In the year 1826, Mr. Dangar, late Surveyor for' the 
Australian Agricultural Company, published a large 
map of Hunter's' River, accompanied with a list and de- 
scription of the agricultural settlements in the district, 
and directions to intending emigrants. Supposing a 
family ftrriving in the colony at that period with a ca^ 
pital of £1000, Mr. Dangar advises that that capital 
should be expended in the following manner : viz. 
In the purchase of 

200 improved ewes in lamb, at £2 each £400 
20 good cows at £8 each • . . . 160 

15 
SO 
50 
40 
60 



1 bull ; .... 

' 1 team of four oxen with harness 

1 brood-mare .... 

1 riding-horse . . 
a cart and other implements 
clearing ten acres of land and putting it into 

wheat and potatoes • . . . 50 

£815 

leaving £100 for the building of a frame cottage, and 
£ 85 for incidental expenses. This estimate, in regard 
to the prices of agricultural stock, is still lower than that 
given in a work entitled, ** Two Years in New South 
Wales," by Patrick Cunningham, Esq., Surgeon, R. N. 
That work, however, was evidently written when the 
sheep and cattle mania was at the highest — a circum- 
stance which of course detracts considerably from its 
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value as an account of the colony** In the 'present 

circumstances of the colony , howeveri as much agrii? 

cultural stock may be purchased, and as much land 

brought into cultivation for the following JEtmount, viz* 

200 ewesof improved breed at 165. each.f £160.0 

20 cows at £1 105. each . « • 30 

1 bull 4 * . V . • 6 

1 brood-mare • i • « * 20 

-\ riding-horse . • • • « 16 

1 team of oxen with harness *. * 26 

i^ricultural implements (price mncti reduced 

tooy say however) * • . * 60- () 

clearing and cropping ten acres of land *; 60 



£346 



The reader will recollect, however, that whereas the 
colonial government was empowered to. grant lahd to 
respectable settlers at a moderate quit-rent in the year 
1 826, Crown-land is now obtainable only by purchase 
at a public auction, and at not less than five shillings 
per acre ; the land so purchased, however^ being free of 
quit-rent. Supposing, thereforci that a family were 

* Mr. Cunningham does not adrise any fSunily to emigrato to Neir 
South Wales unless possessed of capital to the amount of oflfOO. I hare 
knoim many respectable families effect a comfortable settlement in the 
colony with much less. Mr. C.'s scale of prices Aire, for two yeitfi' old 
heifers £^ to ^10 each ; milch cows twelre to fifteen guineas each \ 
young bullocks of two or three years' old £T to «£B ; old broken-in bul- 
locks ten to thirteen guineas ; horses £^ each. 

t It is not improbable that the present high price of wool in the Eng*> 
lish market may have raised the price of sheep in the colony since the 
1st of July last — perhaps to £\. each. 
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DOW arriTing id the coloDy with a capital of £ 1009^ 
they could afford to purchase a suffideut exteDt of laDd 
from the goverDQieDt — say odc thousaud acres at 5$. 
per acre, £260,— aod still be iD equally favourable cir^ 
^cumstauces with the faoiily emigratiDg iD 1826. I 
would advise such a family, od their arrival iD the 
coloDy, to fix themselves as ecouomicaliy as they cao 
for a short period, either iD Syduey or iu the country ; 
and as soon as they have ascertained the value of pro* 
perty, and the comparative advaDtage of particular 
localities, to purchase, at oue or other of the sales of 
laoded property which are perpetually recurring in the 
colony, a partially improved farm of moderate extent 
in one of the settled districts of the territory. This 
may often be done, as I have already shown, by per- 
sons who are able to avail themselves of eligible op- 
portunities, for a comparatively small sum ; for the 
people who fall into debts and difficulties in the colony, 
through indolence, mismanagement, extravagance, or 
excessive speculation, are generally obliged to sell their 
property at last, for whatever it may happen to bring, at 
a public auction in the Sydney market-place.* 

1 am aware that the very cheapness of agricultural 
stock, as well as of all sorts of provisions in New 
South Wales, may deter respectable families of small 
capital, of the class of agriculturists, from emigrating 
to that colony, under the idea of its not affording a fair 
prospect of an adequate return for their labour and ca- 
pital. It should be recollected, however, that the price of 
wool — the chief article of produce and the chief article of 
export in New South Wales — has rather risen than fallen 
during the last seven years, while the price of sheep is 
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at present little more thaii one-third of What it was in 
1826. Consequently, if the profits expected from the 
rearing of sheep and the growth of wool could be held 
forth as an adequate inducement to emigration at that 
period, much more may they now.* The twenty cows 

* Hie following estimate of the profits derivable from the invest- 
ment of capital in sheep«farmiiif ia New South Wales, Is fonnded 
ehiefly on calculations appended to Captun Stnrt's account of his ** Two 
£zpeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia." I have retained 
Captain Sturt's numbers as far as relates to the progressive state of the 
flocks and their rate of increase, but made such alterations in regard 
to prices as are justified by the present state of the colony. 

No. 1. — EsTiMATB OP Increase. 

Ewes. 
Suppose two flocks of ewes of improved breed purchased in 

the colony, eom]>rising • • • • • . • • 670 

Increase of lambs at the- usual rate of increase, exclusive of 

deaths ^ . . . • • 595 

Total number at the end of the first year • • • • 1265 

Incresse of lambs, exclusive of deaths, during the second year 610 
^ Rams purchased . . . • • • • . • « 18 

Total number at the end of the second year • • .« . 1893 

Increaseoflambsduringthe third year • • • • • 875 
Rams purchased .' • ^ • • •' • • ... 12 

Totalnumber at the end of the third year . • . • 2780 

• 

Increaseoflambsduringthe fourth yesr ... • • • • 1143 
Rams purchased 18 

Total number at the end of the fourth year .... 3941 

Increase of lambs during the fifth year, exclusive of deaths . 

and lambs slaughtered • .. • • . • ' . • 1513 
Rams purchased •.•,.•••••.• 10 

Total number of all ages at the end of the fifth year • • 5464 
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which an emigrant would now purchase^ agreeably to 
Mr. Dangar's directions, could not indeed be expected 



• No. f .— ESTUCATB OF ExPBNOlTORX 

Origintl eottbf 670 ewei it «fl i bead * . 
Expense of managemeiit during the first year . 

Total expenditure during the first year 

Expense of management during the second year 
Cost of rams purchased 



Total expenditure during the second year . 

Expenseof management during the third year 
Cost of rums purchased 



Total expenditure during the third year 

Expense of management during the fourth year 
Cost of rams purchased 



Total expenditure during the fourth year . 

Expense of management during the fifth year . 
Cost of rams purchased 



Total expenditure during the fifth ySar 



£. 


f. 


d. 


670 








80 


p 





760 








115 








90 








905 








180 








60 








240 








240 








90 








330 








9^ 








50 








340 









No. 3. — Estimate of Income. 

/Ist year. 1265 fleeces of S|lb8. each, sold at If. 6d. per Ib.t 213 9 
Deduct cost of management, &c. . . . • . . 80 



Income at the end of the first year ^ 



. 133 9 



♦ A respectable sheep-farmer in the south-western interior told me, on 
the 2nd or drd of July last, that he had just sold a flock of sheep at sixteen 
shillings a head. Tbey will probably be somewhat dearer now. 

t The average price of the wool imported into Great Britain from New 
South Wales during the year 1833, was from Is. lid. to 2«. W. per lb. 
Mr. Macarthur's wool, I haire already remarked, averaged 3i. 6d. per lb. 
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16 yield hind ihe same return 2l6 the same number would 
have yielded seven years ago ; for dairy produiie has 
fallen as well as almost every thing else in the colony ; 
but then it should be borne in mind that there has otily 
been one-fourth or one-fifth of the capital invested in 
their purchase. It is more profitable to sell a pound of 
butter for a shilling, if the cow that produces it has 
cost only thirty shillings, than to Sell it for half-a-crown^ 



£. t, d. 
. 319 a 6 
. 805 



tndyear. 1893 fleeces, do. do. . • • . 
Deduct coat of management and amount of purchases 

Income at the end of the second year . 

3rd year. 27B0 fleeces, do. do. « . . < 
Deduct cost of management and purchases • • 

Income at the end of the third year 



4th year. 3941 fleepes, do. do. . . 

Deduct cost of management and purchases • 

Income at the end of the fourth yelir • 



5th year. 5464 fleeces, do. do. .... 
Deduct cost of management and purchases • • 

Income at the end of the fiilh year . • 



. 114 8 6 

• 469 ^ 6 

• 240 6 

. 229 2 

• 665 
. 330 p 

. 335 

^ 922 

. 340 

• 582 d 



No. 4.~£8TIMATB OF VaLUE OP FlOCK AT THB BND OP THB FlFTll 

v 

Year. 
1614 Ewes from one to four years old at ^1 each 
622 Do. from four to seven years old at 12i. 6d, each 
780 Female lamhs at 15<. each . . • . . 
2405 Wethers and Male Lamhs ti lOs. each « 

45 Rams at ^3 each -, 4 • . . . . 



1614 6 

388 15 

585 

1202 10 

135 9 



ToUl value . . 3925 5 
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if the cow has cost £10. — the price for which cattle 
were frequently purchased in 1826; for in the former 
instance the price of the article of produce amounts to 
a^ thirtieth part of the whole price of the producing 
apimal, whereas in the latter it is only an eightieth. 
There must, doubtless, be a greater quantity of labour 
expended in obtaining a certain money-return for capi* 
tal invested in the former case, than for the same 
amount of capital invested in the latter ; for a greater 
number of cows must be kept, and a greater number of 
persons employed to manage them. But, in the case of 
New South Wales, the additional expense incurred in 
that way is more than compensated in another,- by the 
present cheapness of provisions and of agricultural im- 
plements, &c. compared with their price in 1826. 

Besides, it is evidently the interest of every new 
countiy that provisions should be both cheap and 
abundant, inasmuch as such a state of things not only 
operates as a premium on emigration from without, but 
affords a strong stimulus to the principle of population, 
in the encouragement it holds out to marriage, within 
the country. I cannot, indeed, suppose that the pros- 
perity of any country, or of the majority of the inha- 
bitants of any country, should ever have been made by 
Divine Providence to depend on the dearth of the 
articles of subsistence. The price of these articles, I 
have already noticed, has fallen sufficiently low in New 
South Wales to induce the merchants of the colony to 
devise ways and means for their regular exportation to 
other parts of the world; and although the older 
colonists are frequently heard expressing their dissatis- 
faction at being no longer able to obtain ten shillings a 
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bushel for their wheats as they usually did in Governor 
Macquarie's time— forgetting that they can now obtain 
every thing they used to purchase with the price of 
their wheat at one half, and in many cases at one-third^ * 
of its former cost — I cannot help regarding the circum- 
stance as a much more favourable indication of the 
state of the colony, than the importation of wheat and 
rice from Batavia and Calcutta, which took place, not 
unfrequently, in the good old times of Governor Mac- 
quarie. In short, New South Wales affords at this 
moment the fairest prospect for prudent and industrious 
families of small capital, whom the present circum- 
stances of the mother country may induce to emigrate. 
And let it be remembered, by all who may have it in their 
power to encourage and to promote the . emigration of 
such families to the colonies, that every such family 
that settles in New South Wales contributes eventually 
to the prosperity of Great Britain, through the more 
extensive market which it opens up for British manu- 
factures, and the direct support it affords to British 
commerce, not less certainly, and in all likelihood to a 
much greater extent, than if it had never left the British 
shore. 

Suppose the case of a respectable family living in 
England on £200 a year, the interest of their whole 
capital of £6000. They will doubtless consider them- 
selves fortunate in having been able to invest that capi- 
tal on good security at four per cent interest : but they 
would much rather have invested it in a good business 
of any kind ; for the head of the family is perhaps ik 
man of some energy of mind, who is still in the prime 
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of life, and haB a numeroiia offspring to provide (ot» 
Deterred, however, from engaging in any kind of busi- 
ness by the fear of losing their whole property in the 
present competition for the profitable investment of 
capital, they retire to the west of England, or to some 
other part of the country, where they can rear and edur> 
cate their children as economically as possible. In 
such a situation, it is evident that the custom even of a 
very respectable family is no great matter either to 
the Birmingham or the Leeds manufacturer ; for they 
necessarily contrive to do with as little as they can, 
and to make every thing last as long as it will. For 
the same reason, the shipowner is very little in their 
debt for all he gets by carrying home from beyond 
seas all the tea and sugar, or other foreign commo« 
dities they make use of. In short, the capital of the 
family is comparatively dead to the nation, and so are 
the energies of the capitalist ; for, instead of occupying 
the important and influential place in society, which bis 
own abilities and education, combined with his pecu- 
niary means, would in other circumslances have enabled 
him to hold, his time is drivelled away either in shoot- 
ing on my Lord Somebody's grounds, or in poring over 
the newspapers at the nearest reading-room, or in spe- 
culating on the propriety of making his son John a 
lawyer, and his son James a medical man, and his son 
Thomas a clergyman. When the boys are educated,-r-. 
which, in the present circumstances- of the mother 
country, is not easily accomplished out of an income of 
two hundred a year,— the capitalist, the £nglishman> 
forsooth, the man who, if he felt his own weight, or 
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knew his own* place in the world, would scofn the em-'^ 
ployment» spends his pocket-money in coa<ih-hire, and 
his time in the antechambers of the gfeat, actually 
begging for situations for his sons ! Let the reader look 
attentively dl this picture^ and then say if it is not like^ 
as a representation of the actual condition of a thousand 
respectable families in England I 

Let him now look at the very same family emigrating 
to such a colony as New South Wales. Twelve hundred 
pounds will land the whole family in the colony, and 
purchase a partially improved estate with a gdod house 
on it, in a settled part of the country, and within a 
moderate distance of Sydney; on which, without any 
further outlay of capital, they may obtain all the necQS«> 
saries and many even of the luxuries of life^ and which 
will afford, moreover, . suitable and sufficient ^employ^ 
ment for the most active mind ! Two thousand pounds 
of their capital invested, at lO per cent interest, will 
afford them a yearly return equal to their whole in- 
come in England, vvhile the remainder, if invested judi- 
ciously in cattle or in sheep- farming, will in all likeli- 
hood yield them from 20 to 30 per cent interest. The 
circumstances of the emigrants will, therefore, be mate- 
rially changed for the better, and they will accordingly 
live in a style somewhat conformable to their larger 
income. But others will be benefitted by thi^ change, 
as well as the emigrants themselves ; for they will no 
longer be content with the limited supply of Birming- 
ham and Leeds* manufactures that they found suffi- 
cient in the west of England, and they will conse* 
quently be much better customers than. they were 
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before to the Birmingham and the Leeds manufacturerB ; 
whose workmen will of course be better employed, 
better clothed, better lodged, and better fed, than they 
were previously to their emigration. They could scarce 
afford to keep a riding-horse in England; they can 
now keep a carriage, and of course give employment to 
the various classes of persons that are engaged in the 
manufacture of saddlery and of coach- furniture in the 
mother country. They now buy tea by the chest, and 
sugar by the ton, for their large farm-establishment; 
and the classes of merchants, shipowners^ and mariners 
are on that account, as well as in consequence of their 
greatly increased consumption of British goods, bene- 
fitted by their emigration to a much greater amount 
than they would have been by their remaining at home. 
Nor is that benefit merely indirect : for a family of 
moderate capital, commencing sheep-fanning in the 
colony, will not have been long resident in New South 
Wales, before they will be in the way of receiving 
visits of business from the shipmasters that frequent 
the port of Sydney, offering to carry home their wool 
or other colonial produce to London. 

As a member of society, the capitalist of two hundred 
pounds per annum, living in retirement in England, is 
of comparatively little weight in the scale. In New 
South Wales he becomes an important, and, if he 
chooses, a highly influential, personage. He is able, in 
some measure, to give the tone to society in his own 
neighbourhood. To those who are returning, though 
irresolutely, from the paths of vice, his encouragement 
gives firmness and resolution, while his virtuous ex- 
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tiinple drived immorality into the shade, tf be has the 
inclination, he has ample means of pursuing plans of 
benevolence and philanthropy. If he has the spirit, he 
can even erect an altar iti his own vicinity, and cause 
many to follow him to the sanctuary of God. His 
advice is asked and taken in matters of government 
and legislation, and his name is, perhaps, honourably 
enrolled in the annals of an empire. 

As a father, the means of education for his childt*eti 
are within his reach in the colony, and the walks of 
mercantile and professional exertion are still open to hi^ 
soiis. But he is relieved from all anxiety as to their 
obtaining a comfortable subsistence in the world ; and 
if his son Thomas should actually turn out to be unfit 
for any thing but '' reading out of a book,*' (to use the 
sarcastic language of the late Jeremy Bentham^ when 
estimating the qualifications required for the clericill 
office in England,) he is under ho temptation to incur 
the guilt of thrusting an unfit person into the holy office 
of the ministry, for he can give him a few hundred 
head of cattle and a few flocks of sheep, and the lad 
will have an independence for life. 

Now can any person deny that the man of moderate 
capital, who thus lives in the colonies, does not IiVe 
much more usefully to the British nation, ad well as to 
himself, to his family, and to society^ than the man 
who merely vegetates in England on two hundred a 
year? > 

Were a family of moderate capital emigrating td 
New South Wales, to purchase a. partially improved 
farm, like the one to which I have already repeatedly 
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referredi either at Hunter's Ri?er, at Bathurst, or at 
Argyle, they would scarce experience any of the incon- 
veniences to which emigrants of all classes are uniformly 
exposed on settling in the wilderness. Besides finding 
in their immediate neighbourhood respectable and wellr 
educated society, they would be much nearer a market 
for their produce, and. would find the expense of cart 
riage to and from the colonial capital comparatively 
inconsiderable. If they had children requiring instruc- 
tion, they would find it much less difficult to get them 
welUeducated than in the distant interior, while they 
would be much . nearer the House of God and the hu? 
manizing influences of the ordinances of religion. 

Steam-navigation will in all likelihood be extended 
very shortly to the settlement of Port Macquarie to the 
northward, and to the whole line of coast to the south- 
ward, from Port Jackson to Bass' Straits. There will 
thus be a vast extent of eligible water-communication 
available for reputable and industrious families, of still 
more moderate means, proposing to devote thair atten- 
tion principally to the pursuits of agriculture. The 
value of that species of communication, even in a moral 
point of view, is by no means inconsiderable in a colony 
liA New South Wales. For if there were an agri- 
cultural settlement formed at Twofold Bay, near Bass' 
Straits, as I have no doubt there will be very shortly, 
the grain and other produce of that settlement would be 
conveyed to Sydney — a distance of nearly three hun- 
dred miles — at a comparatively small expense, and 
without putting it in the power of a single convict-ser- 
vant to get himself intoxicated by the way. 
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It is quite unnecessary for a family of 'free emi- 
grants to carry out any thing from the mother country 
in the shape of furniture or agricultural implementsi 
Such articles can be procured at as cheap a rate in the 
colony as in England ; and to carry out any thing in 
the shape of merchandise would be folly in the extreme* 
Even clothing of all descriptions can now be purchased 
at a moderate price in New South Wales. Neither is 
it necessary for intending emigrants to purchase books 
of agriculture to teach them the processes of farming,, 
if previously unacquainted with them; for such books 
would in all likelihood do them more harm than good^ 
as they would most probably be unsuitable to the cli* 
mate, and would only fill their heads with crotchets; 
which might perhaps prove very expensive in the end» 
The best way in which an intending emigrant of small 
capital can employ the intervening time, betweeti the 
adoption of his resolution and his actual embarkation, 
and the best preparation which he can make for settling in 
New South Wales, is to learn to handle the axe, the 
saw, the chisel, and the plane, by taking lessons for a 
few months from a country carpenter. For although 
he may not find it absolutely necessary to employ him- 
self in that way in the colony, he will find such accom- 
plishments of the greatest utility, even in the way of 
enabling him to give directions to his workmen or con- 
vict-servants. A man who can assist in erecting a 
house for his family on his own farm, or can make a 
gate, a door, a table, or a stooU on an occasion of emer- 
gency, with his own hands, is much more likely to 
prosper in New South Wales, than a mere theoretical 
farmer. 
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I am sorry the colony does not at present hold out 
Imy adequate prospect to induce respectable young men 
to emigrate from the mother country, in the hope of ob- 
taining situations either under government or in mer- 
cantile houses, as clerks or warehousemen. . Candidates 
for situations of this kind are numerous already ; the 
class of emigrants I have just mentioned being unfor- 
tunately the most numerous, while vacancies seldom 
occur and are immediately filled up. I have heard of 
two young gentlemen of the class I have just alluded to 
<•— both of good education and of respectable families, 
and who had both been furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to mercantile houses in the colony — who arrived 
in New South Wales within the last eighteen months ; 
but, finding no prospect of employment in the way they 
had anticipated, entered before the mast, or as common 
sailors, in one of the colonial sperm- whalers. I admire 
their noble spirit of independence, and I sincerely hope 
they will both speedily be promoted to the com* 
mand of vessels out of the port of Sydney. Indeed, the 
want of such a spirit has been the ruin of many a young 
man of fair promise in the colony, who, if he had only 
stooped to rise, in some such honest way as the one 
adopted by the young gentlemen I refer to, might have 
risen at length to comparative independence. The sen- 
timent of the Roman poet — 

Tentanda via est qua me quoquo posfiim 
ToUere buxno ;* 

is a virtuous, a praiseworthy, and an honourable senti- 
ment : and in so far as it leads a man to endeavour to 

* " I must try some way of raising myself from the ground." 
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find an honest livelihood by his own exertions, even in 
the humblest sphere of life, it is abundantly sanctioned 
by Christian precept and apostolic example. Indeed, I 
do not know a more splendid subject for a painter than 
that of the apostle Paul — the man whose moral heroism 
was sufficiently exalted to enable him to plant the stand- 
ard of the cross on the battlements of Ephesus, the 
strongest hold of Asiatic idolatry, and to make a 
worthless Roman Governor tremble on his judgmentr 
seat — working perhaps by lamp-light with his sail- 
needle to earn himself a livelihood as a journeyman 
tentmaker. 

At the same' time, it is much to be regretted that no 
effort has hitherto been made^in the colony to devise 
ways and means of affording employment to young men 
of this description, though in a somewhat different 
sphere from the one best suited to their abilities. A 
few thorough-going men of real benevolence in the in- 
fluential classes of the colony might have done much in 
this way with very slender means. A tract of land, for 
instance, might have been procured from the Govern* 
ment, on which suitable farm-buildings could have been 
erected at % very moderate expense, while a herd of 
cattle and a flock of sheep could have been collected in 
the way of donations from the respectable settlers of the 
colony. An establis|)ment of this kind might have an- 
swered the double purpose of a temporary asylum for 
respectable yoimg men who had failed in their honest 
endeavours to find employment of a different kind, and 
of an agricultural school, in which such young men 
might have attained a knowledge of the various pro- 
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cesses of Australian farming, and from which they might 
in due time 'ha?e gone forth with certain previously- 
understood facilities to establish themselves as farmers 
on their own account in the colonial wilderness. But, 
unfortunately, we have either had no such men among 
the influential classes of our colonial community, or the 
energies of well-disposed individuals have been com- 
pletely paralysed, uiider the influence of a most impolitic 
and illiberal system which has hitherto prevailed in the 
colony, and confined the privilege and the means of 
doing extensive good to the community, to men who 
have studied only their own personal aggrandizement. 
It is so much the interest of the colony, however, to 
prevent respectable yoiAig men who may be unsuccess- 
ful in their endeavours to obtain employment in a mer- 
cantile capacity on their arrival in the colony, from 
sinking into despondency, dissipation, and ruin, and to 
transform tirem into landholders and cultivators of the 
soil throughout the territory, that I still entertain a 
hope that some sort of machinery may shortly be de- 
vised and put in motibn for the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object. When the spirits are buoyant and 
the-^ mind pliant, as is generally the case in^arly life, it 
is by no means difficult to transform the individual, who 
has been trained only to write at a desk or to measure 
out haberdashery, iiito a man qf ploughs and farm- 
produce, of sheep and cattle : and in a country where a 
young man of good character and industrious habits 
merely requires a fair starting in the latter capacity to 
.insure him a speedy, comfortable, and yearly-increasing 
independence, it is surely an object of the first import- 
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ance to the commtinity, that a process for effecting so 
important a transformation should be put into early and 
efficient operation. 

In the year 1832^ upwards of two thousand fi*ee emi- 
grants arrived in the colony. Of these the greater 
number consisted of persons of the humbler classes of 
society, including a number of pensioners with their 
wives and families. Tlie colonial government had re* 
ceived no orders relative to th|e pensioners, and had no 
authority to grant them any indulgence. Its efforts on 
behalf of a few of their number were therefore feeble, 
desultory, and inefficient; the great majority of the pen- 
sioners, and many of the other free emigrants of the 
humbler classes, being left to find their way in the co- 
lony as they best could, witlf nobody to ask advice of, 
and nobody to direct them, and liable to be beset by 
worthless individuals, or driven through despondency t6 
absolute desperation. 

It was natural for most of the Scotch and iNorth of 
Ireland Presbyterian emigrants, who found themselves 
in such circumstances, to apply for advice and informa- 
tion to the resident minister of their own communion, 
especially as I was known to have had something to do 
with emigration. In fact> I was for some time literally 
beset with applications for information and advice, in- 
somuch that I recollect of there being on one occasion 
no fewer than three different parties of emigrants newly- 
' arrived, all waiting in different apartments of my house 
at the same time. Knowing that there were many 
places in the interior of the colony, where families and 
individuals of the humbler classes of society could 
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easily obtain an eligible seltlementi were their circum- 
stances and abilities known, but possessing only limited 
information on such a subject myself, it appeared to me 
that if a society were instituted to collect information 
of the kind required in such cases, and to form a sort of 
connecting link between the emi^nts and the respect- 
able settlers in the interior, many families might be ad- 
rantageously settled, or at least rescued from a state of 
miserable suspense. I accordingly drew up a series of 
papers on the subject, which were published anony- 
mously in one of the colonial newspapers ; and the idea 
was so well received, that on a public meeting being 
held shortly thereafter to form a society for the object 
proposed, the attendance was both numerous and re- 
spectable. • 

The Emigrant's Friend Society, as far as its operations 
and success depended on the general and continued 
support of the colonial public, was like most other colo- 
nial abSrtions — a vapour, which appeared for a little sea- 
son and then vanished away. But it fortunately did 
not require that support in the degree in which it is 
necessary to the existence and prosperity of other socie- 
ties. A publicly-accredited agent of active benevolence 
was what it chiefly required; and a Scotch gentleman 
of this character — ^W. Macpherson, Esq., Collector of i 
Internal Revenue — was appointed for th^t purpose Ho- 
norary Secretary, in which capacity he had almost the 
exclusive management of its affairs devolved upon bim. 
I do not know how Mr. M .'s list stood at the time of 
my leaving the colony, but I recollect of his telling me 
only a few months after the formation of the society, 
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that he had then procured situations in the interior for 
upwards of seventy families and individuals. 

As an instance of the utter helf>lessnes8 of most of the 
pensioner-emigrants who had been induced to commute 
their pensions for a passage to the Australian colonies, 
I may mention the case of an individual of that class of 
whom I absolutely despaired in the first instance, but 
who is nevertheless likely to do well in the country 
after all. The individual I allude to was a Scotchman — 
an old soldier of course — from Glasgow, who had sur- 
rendered his pension for a free passage to the colony 
for himself, his wife — a native of Switzerland, who was 
suffering under a paralytic affection before he left Scot- 
land — and his two children. He landed in the colony 
without a sixpence, and the only occupation he could 
follow was that of a cleaner and renovator of gentlemen's 
clothes. He had probably heard in Scotland that we 
were rather a shabby generation in New South Wales ; 
and he had generously surrendered his pension, and 
come out to the colony with his whole household, to 
rub us up into something like second-rate gentility of 
exterior. It was no easy task, however, for the poor 
man to procure the apparatus necessary for the pur- 
pose — the buckets, the tubs, the soap, the dye-stuffs, 
the scrubbing-brushes, and the cords, &c. He informed 
me of his difficulties repeatedly, bringing along with 
him his two little Scotch boys to give interest and 
weight to his t/Bstimony. On one of these occasions he 
informed me that three pounds would enable him to 
begin business, but that five pounds — a sum Which he 
assured me he would gladly repay as soon as he could — 

VOL. II. K 
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would set him completely up. I was unable to lend 
him money to that amount at the time, of which the 
reader will probably discover a sufficient cause in the 
sequel ; but I offered to become security for him for five 
pounds to the Benevolent Society, and to advance him 
two pounds in the meau time. He had got the whole 
of the five pounds before I left the colony, and I am 
happy to add that he was likely to do well. I am 
sorry to say that this was not the case with others of 
the pensioners ; of whom I believe there is a consider- 
able number at this moment actually living as in-door 
paupers in the Benevolent Asylum in Sydney ! 

Retired or half-pay officers of the army or navy are a 
class of men who have generally fewer ties to bind them 
to any particular spot in the mother country than most 
other persons of the same rank in life, while their 
limited means, and the daily increasing difficulty of 
providing for a large family in England, naturally pre- 
dispose»them to emigration. Besides, there is a posi- 
tive inducement very properly held forth by His Ma- 
jesty's Government to gentlemen of this class proposing 
to settle with their families in the colonies, in the shape 
of a remission of the purchase-money of whatever 
Crown-land they may purchase on their arrival, to an 
amount proportioned to their mnk and length of service ; 
a field-officer being entitled to a remission of £200 to 
£300 ; a captain, to a remission of £150 to £200; and 
a subaltern, to a remission of £100 to £150 ; or, in other 
words, the field-officer settling in the colonies will receive 
from eight to twelve hundred acres of land, purchased 
at the minimum price for nothing; the captain, from 
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six to eight hundred; and the subaltern, from four 
to six hundred. Gentlemen of this class will be able to 
estimate the advantages which New South Wales presents 
for the settlement of a fdmily from the preceding pages, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to say any thing further^ 
on the subject. I will only mention one circumstance, 
which will doubtless suggest itself to the reader, from « 
the whole tenour of the preceding sketches, as an argu- 
ment in favour of emigration to retired officers in gene- 
ral, and to many respectable families of limited income 
in the mother country ; viz. that what would barely be 
sufficient to enable a respectable family to live in [j^ng-* 
land, would with common prudence enable them to live 
in comparative affluence in New South Wales. . 

For respectable families of moderate capital pro-^ 
posing to emigrate, New South Wales is in many re- 
spects greatly preferable to Upper Canada. The Austra-^ 
lian climate is incomparably superior to that of any 
of the British provinces of North America. Tlie pro<- 
ductions of New South Wales are far more various and 
far more valuable ; for, to instance only one of them, 
what are a few thousand logs of inferior timber, and a 
few thousand barrels of potash, to the fleeces of the 
sheep on a thousand hills in Australia? The society 
which a respectable family is likely to meet with in the 
neighbourhood of their place of settlement in the interior 
of New South Wales is of a more congenial character 
than what is usually to be met with in the back-settle-* 
ments of Upper Canada; while the transportation** 
system, which constitutes the grand objection to New 
South Wales as a place to reside in, in the estimation 
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of most people at borne, insures a constant supply of 
cheap and valuable labour, in sbort. New Soutb Wales 
is, beyond all comparison, the preferable country for a 
gentleman-fanner. . 

As it is generally supposed, however, (merely be- 
cause it has been so frequently asserted,) that the colony 
of Van Dieman's Land is greatly preferable for a free 
emigrant to that of New South Wales—it may not 
be out of place to make a few remarks before con- 
cluding this chapter, on the comparative advantages 
held forth to intending emigrants by the two AustraUan 
colonies respectively. 

Unfortunately for New South Wales, Van Dieman's 
Land was just in the track of vessels bound to the elder 
colony at the time when the stream of emigration began 
to flow from the mother country about the year 1821 ; 
and every passenger-ship consequently touched at Ho- 
bart Town, the capital of Van Dieman's Land, on her 
way to Sydney — remaining perhaps three or four weeks 
at that island before prosecuting her voyage. Now it 
often happened that respectable emigrants, who had 
embarked with the intention of proceeding to New 
South Wales, felt themselves so uncomfortably situated 
on ship-board during the voyage from England, that 
they were glad to settle on the first land they reached, 
without waiting to institute comparisons with other 
settlements ; while shipmasters were naturally equally 
glad to get quit of their passengera at the distance of 
seven hundred miles from the port to which they had 
paid their passage. In short, the greater number of the 
emigrants got ashore as soon as they could, and conse- 
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quently took their grants in Van Dieman's Land. It is 
preposterous, however, to talk of such persons preferring 
Van Diemau*s Land. They have never seen the other 
colony, and perhaps know as little of it still as most 
people in England. 

At the time I allude to, Van Dieman's Land was a 
dependency of New South Wales, and was governed by 
Colonel Sorrell, an officer who was undoubtedly de- 
sirous of advancing the general prosperity of the island, 
and who, by his polite attentions to the numerous emi- 
grants who were then daily arriving at Hobart Town, and 
by affording them every degree of information respecting 
the country, and holding out to them every facility for 
their settlement, induced the greater number to give up 
all thoughts of proceeding to New South Wales, and to 
settle forthwith in Van Dieman's Land. The same 
highly politic and judicious system has also, I believe, 
been uniformly pursued by His Excellency Colonel 
Arthur, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Van Die- 
man's Land. The progress of that settlement has ac- 
cordingly been unprecedentedly rapid, and its present 
condition is correspondingly prosperous. 

Besides, it was the evident and direct interest of all 
the merchants and shopkeepers in Van Dieman's Laiiid 
to prevent as many as possible of the respectable emi- 
grants who were daily arriving at Hobart Town, when 
the tide of emigration had begun to flow towards the 
Australian colonies, from proceeding to Sydney ; as they 
thereby increased the number of their own customers, 
as well as the sum total of the available capital of the 
island. In addition, therefore, to the fair and honour- 
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able means which were employed by the Lieutenant^ 
Governors and the more respectable inhabitants of Van 
Dieman's Land, to induce newly-arrived emigrants to 
settle in that island^ there were other persons in Van 
Dieman's Land who, to my own certain knowledge, 
pursued a system of misrepresentation and detraction 
relative to the elder colony which was altogether un-^ 
justifiable. If a respectable emigrant, for instance, after 
his arrival at Hobart Town, felt himself undecided as 
to whether he should settle in Van Dieman's Land or 
proceed to Sydney, and asked advice on the subject of 
some Tasmanian merchant or shopkeeper, the latter 
would profess his unwillingness to influence him in a mat* 
ter of so much importance to his future welfare, but would 
perhaps tell him at the same time, that he might as well 
have gone to the East or West Indies as go to New South 
Wales, for the climate was so insufferably hot, there was 
no living in it: and would then adroitly ask him, what 
he meant to do if he went to New South Wales, for the 
country was a complete desert, and produced nothing either 
for man or beast. In short, patriotism and self-interest 
equally suggested to the whole class of traffickers in 
Van Dieman's Land the propriety of bearing false witness 
against their neighbours, and the majority of that class 
of persons consequently did what is forbidden in the 
ninth commandment unscrupulously and systematically. 
In fact, the practice was a sort of colonial virtue in the 
sister colony, and this maxim was accordingly received 
and ^cted on to a considerable extent — " Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mentiri." 
'The climate of Van Dieman's Land is undoubtedly 
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more congenial to an English constitution than that of 
the lowlands of New Sooth Wales;' but it is not a 
whit more congenial than that of the elevated table- 
land of the western and south-western interior of the 
elder colony. The wheat of Argyle to the south-west- 
ward—the direction in which the stream of emigration 
is likely to flow — is equal to that of Van Dieman's 
Land both in weight and quality, while the English 
gooseberry arrives at an equal degree of perfection as 
in that island, and the cheeks of children exhibit the 
same ruddy glow of entire health. On the other hand, 
although the climate of the northern parts of Van Die- 
man's Land is most delightfully salubrious, that of 
Hobart Town, from its immediate vicinity to Mount 
Wellington — on which every cold blast from the South 
Pole seems to stop for fresh orders on its journey to the 
northward — is much more subject to those frequent 
and violent transitions from summer heat to extreme 
cold, which are so productive of rheumatisms and 
toothaches, than any part of New South Wales. I 
have been twice in Van Dieman's Land, and have 
resided at Hobart Town about a month at two different 
seasons of the year ; I do not speak, therefore, from 
mere hearsay. 

There is no article of agricultural produce raised in 
Van Dieman's Land that is not cultivated successfully 
in New South Wales ; but there are many articles of 
produce cultivated, or that may be cultivated, in New 
South Wales, that can never be raised profitably, if at 
all, in Van Dieman*s Land. Maize — an invaluable 
grain to the agriculturist — is not grown in Van Die- 
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man's Land, and there are no orange-groves in that 
island* The very timber that is used for joinery and 
cabinet-work in Van Dieman's Land is imported from 
New South Wales. 

But the special advantage which New South Wales 
enjoys over Van Dieman's Land is the illimitable extent 
of pasture-land which it presents to the sheep-farmer, or 
the proprietor of cattle, in almost every direction. Van 
Dieman's Land is but a small island, not quite so large 
as Ireland, and a great portion of its surface is abso- 
lutely uninhabitable. The continent of New Holland 
is as large as all Europe, and, in all probability, con- 
tains an extent of available land equal to the whole 
extent of the united territories of several European 
kingdoms. This is a circumstance of no small moment 
in countries which are chiefly valuable for their pas- 
ture, and the riches of which must consist principally 
in their flocks and herds ; for Van Dieman's Land 
will, at no distant period, be over-stocked with sheep, 
and over-run with cattle. Again, the climate of New 
South Wales is universally allowed to be superior to 
that of Van Dieman's Land fur the growth of fine 
wool; but the reader is, perhaps, not aware that the 
pastures of New South Wales are much better adapted 
for the rearing and fattening of cattle than those of the 
more southern colony. Such, however, is the fact, 
the native grass of Van Dieman's Land being less 
nutritious than the native pasture of New South 
Wales, while it is much more liable to be destroyed 
during the longer and severer winters of that island. 
The Van Dieman's Land farmer has to provide arti- 
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licial food fc^ his cattle — hay, straw, turnips, &c.— 
during the winter ; there is nothing of the kind known 
in New South Wales. The beef of the latter colony is 
of superior quality to that of Van Dieman's Land ; and 
butcher-meat generally sells for half the price in Syd- 
ney that it costis at Hobart Town. 

It is preposterous to represent Van Dieman*s Land 
as the granary of New South Wales, as istfrequently 
done in those catch-penny booksellers' books that are 
ever and anon issuing from the London press, relative 
to the Australian colonies. Van Dieman's Land, doubts- 
less, exported wheat to New South Wales to the 
amount bf £30,000 per annum, at a time when the 
elder colony was suffering under an unprecedented 
visitation of God, which had been aggravated by the 
almost unprecedented folly of man. But what is the 
actual state of matters in regard to the commercial rela- 
tions of the two colonies now, when things may be sup- 
posed to have reached their proper level ? Why, the 
balance of trade is now in favour of New South Wales 
to the amount of upwards of £30,000 per annum ; and 
the articles exported from New South Wales to Van 
Dieman's Land consist chiefly of beef and pork, dairy 
produce — chiefly butter and cheese — horses, oranges, 
8cc. ; articles, for the most part, which Van Dieman's Land 
might have been supposed to have raised in sufficient 
quantity for its own consumption, long before this time. 
In fine, although Van Dieman's Land is undoubtedly 
greatly superior, in regard to its climate and produc- 
tions, to any of the North American colonies, for a 
respectable family of small capital to settle in^ and 
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though I shall always be most happy to hear of its 
prosperity and advancement, — I am confident I speak 
the truth, when I state that New South Wales holds 
out a better prospect to the proprietor of sheep and 
cattle, if not also to the practical agriculturist, or the 
cultivator of the soil. The prosperity of Van Die- 
man's Land, since the year 1820, has doubtless been 
unprecedented : but that prosperity has been in great 
measure accidental. If the island had been seven hun- 
dred miles farther off than Sydney, instead of seven 
hundred miles nearer — I mean nearer in the course 
vessels take — it would scarcely have been heard of in 
England up to the present hour. 

I should be sorry to say a single word that would 
have the effect of impeding the prosperity of the 
colony of Swan River; but I cannot help pointing out 
to the reader the vast difference that there is between 
the circumstances of that colony, as a place for the 
settlement of respectable free emigrants, and those of 
New South Wales. Supposing both the climate and 
the land. at Swan River to be equal to those of New 
South Wales, there are no roads in Western Australia ; 
labour is not to be procured but at an exorbitant price ; 
the necessaries of life are three or four times the 
amount they cost in New South Wales ; and wool, the 
chief produce of the soil, which is raised under all 
these disadvantages, is sold at the very same price in 
England as the produce of the eastern colony. Had 
the numerous respectable families, who emigrated to 
Swan River on the first settlement of that colony, gone 
to New South Wales, they could easily have settled 
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themselves there in comparative comfort^ with the 
prospect of speedily arriving at independence; for pro- 
perty of every kind was never at so low a price in New 
South WaleSy as it was during the Swan River mania. 
But entirely ignorant of the difficulties they had to 
contend with in a new settlement^ and prepossessed, 
without reason^ against a convict-colony, they went to 
Western Australia to be disappointed and ruined. 

The vast distance of the Australian colonies, and the 
consequent expense of the voyage out, have hitherto 
operated very unfavourably for these colonies. The 
cost of a cabin-passage from London to New South 
Wales has usually been as high as £70 to £90, and 
that of a steerage-passage £35 or £40. Latterly, 
however, I believe the rates of fare have been consi- 
derably reduced. From Scotland a passage to New 
South Wales is generally much cheaper than from 
London; and from Liverpool it is now as low as £60 
for th^ cabin, and £20 for the steerage. Shipowners, 
surely, do not require to be informed that a reduction 
of the fare is a premium on emigration; or that the 
lower the rate of passage-money is reduced, the more 
passengers are likely to offer. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ESTIMATE OP THE STATE OF MORALS AND RELIGION 

V 

IN THE COLONY^ WITH A VIEW OF THE EXISTING 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS AND DENOMINA- 
TIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 



" Also Amasiah laid unto Amoa, O thou aeer, go, flee thee away 
into the land of Judah, and thir§ eat bread, and prophesy there : but 
prophesy not a^in any more at Bethel ; for it U the King'i chapel, and it 
it the King't court." — Amos vii. It, 13, 



The state of morals in New South Wales was suffi- 
ciently low, previous to the era of free emigration in 
the year 1821. It is almost unnecessary to speak of 
the state of religion in such a condition of society as 
was then prevalent in the colony. There were " a 
few names/' however, *■ even in Sardis," who had 
uniformly maintained a higher character; but they 
were 

— rari nantes in gurgite vasto ; 

** a few individuals struggling above water in the midst 
of a vast whirlpool of iniquity and pollution." 

From the period above mentioned, however, the 
colony began to assume a more favourable aspect. Con- 
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cubinage was gradually discountenanced in the higher 
circles of the colony, and of course gradually disap- 
peared from the face of society ; for although still 
practised by a few old offenders^ the daily increasing 
array of well-ordered families, both among the free 
emigrant and the more reputable poi;tion of the 
emancipist population, has in great measure driven that 
particular form of colonial profligacy into the shade. 

It is scarcely, however, from the higher classes of 
colonial society — whether Government-officers, lawyers, 
landholders of the higher class, or merchants — that a 
healing influence can be expected to emanate, to cleanse 
and to purify the land. The men who are '' clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and who fare swnptuously every 
day " may be powerful to do good from their wealth 
and their station in society ; but that good is but rarely 
done, and the influence they exert on society is of conse- 
quence far more frequently evil. Even their profession 
of Christianity — a sort of fashionable accompaniment of 
gentility wherever there is a dominant state-church — is 
unquestionably far more hurtful than beneficial to the 
cause of pure and undefiled religion ; for the vessels of 
the House of God are for the most part polluted by 
their desecrating touch, and the day of God profaned 
by their unholy example. Despicable avarice, pitiful 
meanness, and the practice of downright injustice are 
by no means completely banished even yet from the 
genteelest circles in New South Wales; and I have 
sometimes been surprised to find how small a portion of 
honourable principle had gone to furnish out a stock in 
trade in the colony for honourable men. In short, the 
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influence of the higher classes in New South Wales has 
been for the most part decidedly unfavourable to the 
morals and religion of the country. 

The moralist will ask, therefore, how it fares with 
inferior classes in the colonial community ; and in re- 
ference to such a question it must be acknowledged 
that in directing the eye towards those who occupy the 
lower steps of the colonial ladder, especially in the 
towns of the colony, the prospect is sufficiently dis- 
coumging. The first ambition of a newly emancipated 
convict is to be emplo]fed as a constable — a situation 
which insures him^sufiicient pay* for his maintenance, 
and enables him to lead a life of comparative inaction. 
The next object of his ambition is to obtain a license 
to keep a public-house, which, however, is easily ob- 
tainable for £25 per annum, provided his house and 
character are sufficient to satisfy the visiting magis- 
trates, who, in Sydney at least, are chiefly '^ dealers 
in foreign and British spirits " themselves, in the 
wholesale and importation line. The number of these 
nuisances has increased p^rodigiously in the colony 
during the last few years, and the consumption of ardent 
spirits has increased proportionably. In the year 1823 
the free population of Sydney amounted to from 
eight to nine thousand persons, and the number of 
licensed public-houses was eighty-three, that is, one for 
each hundred persons. There were various other 
houses, however, that sold on the sly, as it is called, or 
without a licence; and most of the respectable families 
of the town were supplied by the wholesale dealers or 
merchants, who are empowered by an Act of Council 
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^to sell spirits or wine in quantities of not less than two 
gallons without a licence. During the ten years that 
have since elapsed , the population of Sydney has 
doubtless been more than doubled ; but the number of. 
public-houses has increased in a much higher pro- 
portion. There is reason to believe^ however, that the 
number of unlicensed grog-shops is now comparatively 
smaller than in 1823, from the greater efficiency of the 
Sydney police. The number of licensed public-houses 
in Sydney was one hundred and ninety-five during last 
year (1832 and 1833) ; it is now, (1833 and 1834,) two 
hundred and seventeen. The licences alone produce an 
Annual revenue to the Government of £542.5, exclusive 
of the direct duties on spirits, which amount for the 
whole colony to £80,000 per annum. 

The supposed profitableness of the business is doubt- 
less the chief source of attraction on the part of the 
noble army of colonial publicans. Indeed « I have been 
repeatedly vexed and mortified exceedingly at finding 
free emigrants, or the sons of free emigrants, of re- 
putable standing in the colony, who I knew were in- 
fluenced by this consideration alone, degrading them- 
selves and ruining their families by becoming retailers of 
ardent spirits to the vilest of the vile. In one case of 
this kind, in which I was apprised beforehand of the 
intention of the family, I employed every argument I 
could think of to induce them to forego that intention, 
but unfortunately without effect. I foresaw and fore- 
told them the result ; and a few months accordingly 
before I left the colony, I was called to visit the family 
in a clerical capacity, and, on ferreting my way through 
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clouds of tobacco-sraoke and the sickening fumes of 
rum, I found the wretched husband struck with 
delirium tremens, and lying apparently in the jaws of 
death, while his distracted wife was wringing her hands 
at his bedside, and his children bathed in tears. A de- 
praved taste, however, and the love of a lazy indolent 
life are additional sources of attraction in many in- 
stances ; and I am sorry to add that certain even of the 
native youth of the colony have lately exhibited these 
grovelling dispositions, and enrolled themselves in the 
despicable list of publicans of the lower class, instead of 
endeavouring to earn an honest livelihood like reputable 
men. 

Whether the number of public-houses in Sydney 
ought to be limited by authority, is a question 1 have 
been asked in the colony, but which I professed myself 
unable to answer. I am inclined to believe, however, 
that the influence to be employed successfully in coun- 
teracting so enormous an evil must be of a totally dif- 
ferent kind-^and that the cruse of purifying salt, which 
alone can be expected to heal the bitter waters, must be 
cast in at the fountain-head, or at least much higher up 
the stream.* 



' * There was a Temperance Society formed on board the Stirling Castlo 
— a vessel of which the reader will hear further in the sequel — in the har- 
bour of Port Jackson, previous to the landing of her passengers in Syd- 
ney, in October, 1831 ; and 1 was in hopes of seeing one established 
shortly thereafter in the town of Sydney ; but being unexpectedly 
brought into violent collision with certain parties in the colony on the 
subject of education, it appeared to me that it would be preferable that 
the matter should be brought prominently before the public by a stranger, 
especially as a member of the Society of Friends was then expected to 
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I had found on inquiry several years before, that a 
great proportion of the money expended in the public- 
houses of Sydney was expended by mechanics — chiefly 
of the class of emancipated convicts — whose wt^es, I as« 
certained also, were sufficiently high to enable them to 
spend several days every week in low dissipation, to the 
great annoyance and the serious loss of their employers. 
It appeared to me, therefore, that' the ohly effectual re^- 
medy for so great an evil would be to introduce into the 
colony a number of reputable and industrious free emi- 
grant mechanics from the mother country, who by 
working at their several handicrafts six days ereiy 
week, and expending their earnings in a proper manner, 
would in due time render the means of dissipation less 
easily attainable by the emancipated convict-mechanics, 
and withdraw the means of support, to a certain degree 
at least, from the colonial publicans. Attempts had 
doubtless been repeiltedly made by individual colonists 
to carry out mechanics to New South Wales, under en- 
gagements to serve for a sufficient length of time in the 
colony to repay {he expense of their passage out ; but 
these attempts had always been unsuccessful, the me- 
chanics uniformly breaking through their engagements 
ais soon as possible."*^ It appeared to me, however, that 

▼isit the colony on a tour of philanthropy. Mr. Baekbousd, the gentle- 
man I allude to, had heen in Van Dieman's Land for sereral months be- 
fore I embarked for England, and had been instrumental in forming a 
Temperance Society in that island. He was expected daily in New 
South Wales when I left the colony, and I presume that a similar society 
liha by this time been formed in Sydney through his instrumentality. 

* The testimony of John Macarthur, Esquire, on this subject is rery 
explicit : '* There is no instance on record/' sayi that gentleman, *' where 
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if mechanics only of proper character were selected, 
they would faithfully fulfil their engagement, provided 
that engagement were an equitable one ; for it often 
happened, in the instances I refer to, that a breach of en- 
gagement on the part of th^ servant or mechanic had 
been occasioned by a previous attempt to overreach him 
on the part of the master or employer — the mechanic 
being generally hired in the mother country to labour 
for a term of years in the colony at English, instead of 
colonial, wages. 

On my arrival, therefore, in England for the second 
time, in Deceqober, 1830, Lord Viscount Goderich, His 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
having been pleased to grant a loan of £«3500 from the 
Colonial Treasury, to assist in establishing a college for 
the education of youth in the town of Sydney, it ap- 
peared to me that if part of that amount were to be ad- 
vanced, in the first instance, in providing a passage to 
New South Wales for a number of free emigrant me- 
chanics with their wives and children — these mechanics 
to be under engagement to erect the college-buildings', 
receiving the current wages of the colony, and leaving 
a certain proportion of these wages to assist in repaying 
the expense of their passage out — the proposed experi- 
ment, so highly important in its possible bearings on 
the moral welfare of the colony, would receive a fair 
trial, while the interests of the Institution would not be 
prejudiced. Lord Goderich was pleased to approve of 

settlers have been able to preyent their indented seryants, hired in Eng- 
land, from becoming (fissatisfied, and then leaving them after tlieir ar** 
rival." 
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the measure^ and I accordingly chartered the Stirling 
Castle-^a vessel of three hundred and fifty tons — and 
carried out to the colony in the year 1831 a number of 
free emigrant mechanics with their wives and children 
on the conditions above mentioned, the whole party 
amounting to one hundred and forty persons. 
t These mechanics consisted chiefly of house-carpenters 
and stone-masons, with a few plasterers, blacksmiths, 
cabinet-makers, rope-spinners, and coopers. I had se- 
lected them all myself chiefly in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Ayrshire. They wfere from all parts of 
Scotland ; for as I had reason to believe they would all 
do well in the colony, it seemed likely that a much 
more extensive emigration of their friends and con**- 
nexions would afterwards ensue, if the intelligence of 
their success could be spresid over a wide extent of coun- 
try, than if the original emigration had taken place from 
any particular locality. The mechanics were under en- 
gagement to pay at the rate of £26 for the passage of 
each adult person in their respective families by weekly 
instalments from their wages after thei^ arrival, (hose of 
them whose services were available in. house-building 
to be employed in the erection of the college-buildings. 
We arrived in the colony in October, 1831, and in 
seven days thereafter the college-buildings were com-* 
menced ; the average rate of wages for good mechanics 
being then £2 sterling a week. In six or eight months 
thereafter, all the unmarried men had paid the whole of 
their passage-money by weekly instalments from their 
wages ; and when the buildings were at length necessarily 
discontinued for a time, the greater number of the married 
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mechanics had paid about two-thirds of theirs. In 
short the experiment proved completely successful. 

2'/te Scotch mechanics, as they were called in the 
colony^ were men of superior ability in their respective 
handicrafts ; for I had required them, previous to their 
being engaged, to produce certificates of their me- 
chanical skill as well as of their moral character and 
their connexion with some Christian congregation. In 
addition, therefore, to the other consequences of their 
importation, they greatly improved the style of archi- 
tecture throughout the colony; and, by becoming con- 
tractors for public buildings, they have already enabled 
the Government to erect superior buildings at a much 
cheaper rate than bad previously been current in the 
colony. 

But it was the moral influence of their example, as 
sober and industrious men, that was of greatest im- 
portance to the community. A few months after their 
arrival, no fewer than sixteen of them joined together in 
the purchase of an allotment of ground in the town of 
Sydney, which was afterwards surrendered to eight 
of the number. Seven of them subsequently entered 
into partnership, as contractors for the erection of the 
stone-work of various public and private buildings both 
in Sydney and in the interior. Several others had pur- 
chased allotments on their own private account, after 
paying for their passage out, before I left the colony ; 
and individuals of their number had even sent home 
money to their poorer relatives in Scotland. Nay. 
before fifteen months had elapsed from the period of 
their arrival, several other families and individuals of 
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a similar class in society had arrived in the colony from 
various parts of Scotland; having emigrated to New 
South Wales solely in consequence of the favourable 
intelligence they had sent home to their relatives of the 
state of the country, and of the prospect which it held 
forth to persons of a similar station in life. 

There was some difference of opinion in regard to the 
average rate of wages in the colony immediately after 
our arrival ; and some of the mechanics, who had been 
deputed by the rest to make inquiries on the subject, 
being naturally desirous that it should be fixed at 
as high a rate as possible — viz. at £2. 25. a week — 
I observed to them, with a view to have the rate fixed 
somewhat lower on behalf of the Institution, that as 
soon as it should be known in Scotland that they were 
actually receiving such wages as they required, a whole 
host of additional mechanics would forthwith be poured 
into the colony ; leaving them to infer that the wages of 
mechanical labour would eventually be reduced to ^ 
much lower rate^ " So much the better^ Sir,'* said one 
of their number who had been studying Adam Smith, 
" the demand will increase with the supply.'' I confess 
I was of a different opinion at the time^ but the reita^t 
has fully justified the Scotch mechanic's anticipation ; 
for although a very great number of reputable me- 
chanics arrived in the colony subsequently to the .period 
I refer to, and established themselves in various de- 
partments of business in the town of Sydney, the de-^ 
mand for mechanical labour has kept pace so regularly 
with the supply, that the average rate of wages ac- 
tually paid to the few mechanics who were still era- 
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ployed at the carpentry-work of the Australian College 
Buildings up to the day I left the colony, was stil) 
£2 a week, and one of them told me he had obtained a 
twelvemonth's work elsewhere at that rate.''*' 



* In the month of JanuflU7, 1831, His Majesty's Goremment deter* 
mined to discontinue the system of granting laud in the Australian colo- 
nies, and to dispose of all Crown-land in future only by public auction, at 
a price of not less than fire shillings an acre ; the proceeds of all such 
■ales to be deroted exclusively to the encouragement and promotion of 
•migration. The persons hitherto enabled to emigrate to New South 
Wales, in rirtue of this arrangement, have been married mechanics either 
with or without children, and unmarried females : and I perceive by a 
Parliamentary Report mored for in the House of Commons, during the 
last session of Parliament, by Stewart Mackenzie, Esq., M. P., that up to 
the 19th of August, 18S3, no fewer than three hundred and ninety-seren 
families of mechanics, comprising in all one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-eight persons, had been assisted in emigrating to New South Wales, 
the sum of o£20 ofjhe passage- money being advanced, as a loan to be re- 
paid in the colony, on account of each family so emigrating. 

The following is a list of the occupations of the mechanics who have 
thus been enabled to emigrate with their families to New South Wales: 

3 
3 
3 
1 
9 
t 
3 
9 
1 
9 
9 
3 
1 



1 
3 
1 
9 



Carpenters and Joiners 




44 


Nailers 


- Stonemasons • • 




27 


Farriers 


Shoemakers . . . 




22 


Farmers 


Blacksmiths 




24 


Upholsterers 


Weavers 




27 


Bricklayers . 


Painters • .- . 




IS 


Whitesmiths 


JJ^terers • 
Uabinetmakers . 




9 


Tanners ^ . 




21 


Gardeners • 


Brickmakers and Tilemakers 


8 


Quarrymen . 


Tailors .... 


. 


21 


Butchers 


Bakers . . * . 


. 


12 


Cutlers 


Coopers • 


« 


22 


Coachpainters 


Slaters . • • . 


. 


6 


Sailors . 


Hamessmakers and Saddlers 


9 


Tinplateworkers 


Shipwrights • 


. 


9 


Watchmakers 


Engineers . 


a 


11 


Schoolmasters 


Sawyers ... 


• 


13 


Collarmakers 


Cart and Wheelwrights 


• 


5 


Caulkers 
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But the Emigration of reputable and industrious 
persons of various other classes of society has kept pace 
with the recent emigration of mechanics from Great 
Britain to New South Wales; in proof of which I 
may mention the fact^ that during the last twelve months 
before I embarked for London^ no fewer than five Scotch 



Glaziers and Plumbers 


. 5 


Combmakers ' 








Candlemakers 


1 


Gnnmakers • 








Chairm&kers • . 


t 


Ironfounders 








Coppersmiths 


. 9 


Gilders • 








Printei-s . . . , 


2 


Coacbmakers 








Pianoforte-makers 


, 1 


Watermen • * 








Locksmiths . . . . 


1 


Wireworkers 








Woolsorters 


1 


Spinners • < 








firassworkers 


1 


Vamishmakers . 








Silk-dyers . 


. 1 


Brusbmakers 








Dyers .... 


. 6 


Curriers • < 








Brassfounders 


t 


Turners 








Ropemakers 


S 


Chemists 








Bookbinders 


. 2 


Miners 








Hatters . • . . 


. .5 


Tilers . . . 




:^ , 




Millwrights 


t 


PLji^makers . 


k t 




Herdsmen . • . . 


1 











Of these mechanics those whose occupations are in requisition in the 
building of houses or ships, are the likeliest to obtain profitable employ- 
ment in the colony. Weavers are not likely to find employment in a 
country in which there are no manufactures ; and I know at least two 
of the twenty-seven of that occupation in the preceding list, who expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty on their arrival in New South Wales. 
Houses are covered in New South Wnles with wooden shingles, which 
very soon acquire the appearance of old slates ; there can be no employ- 
ment therefore for slaters and tilers, or 'for tile-makers either. In som« 
of the occupations above mentioned, the importation will be found su- 
perabundant ; in others the mechanic will have to vary his beat consi- 
derably to suit himself to the wants of the colony : but* the value of such 
an importation as has thus been effected to the colonial community in 
general, in a moral and religious, us well iui in every other respectf it 
evident and incalculable. 

London, January, 1834. 
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bakers, ¥fho arrived in the colony with their families 
as free emigrants* established themselves successfully ii| 
the town of Sydney, while several unmarried men* of the 
same occupation, who also arrived during the same 
period, were employed as journeymen. In short, from 
the period of the arrival of the Scotch mechanics, a 
visible and striking change for the better has gradually 
been effected in that important and highly influential 
portion of the population of the colonial capital to which 
they belong ; and men of intelligence and reputation all 
over the territory have consequently seen with their 
eyes and are now convinced, that the most effectual and 
the best means of elevating the moral tone of the colony, 
and of promoting its general advancement, would be to 
extend the system that has lately been acted on for some 
time in regard to mechanics,''*' to other classes of free 
emigrants, or in other words to import at the public ex- 
pense and to settle all over the territory a numerous, in- 
dustrious, and virtuous.free-emigrant agricultural popu- 
lation.f 



* I refer to the encouragement afforded by His Majesty's Government 
to certain classes of emigrants particularized in the note immediately 
preceding. 

t The Right Honourable the Secretary of State for t\ie Colonies has 
just determined that the funds available for the encouragement and pro- 
motion of emigration to the Australian colonies during the present year 
(1834) shall be appropriated for the emigration of persons of the class of 
agriculturists, i.e. farmers, shepherds, and gardeners, exclusively ; the 
sum of of 20 beiuK paid by the Government towards the pasuuge-money of 
each approved family of emigrants of that class up to a certain number. 
The writer has been authorized to select the first sixty families for whom 
this bounty is to be allowed during the present year. These families will 
go out under the pastoral superintendence of a minister of the church of 
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In forming an estimate of the state of morals in the 
Australian colonies, it must not be forgotten that al« 
though many of the free emignints, who have settled in 
these colonies during the last forty-five years, have tini- 
formly been men of reputable character and respectable 
standing in the world, others have been driven to emi- 
grate as a sort of dernier ressource, after every expedient 
for gaining a livelihood in the mother country had com- 
pletely failed. And it sometimes unfortunately hap- 
pens that such persons are just as bankrupt in cha- 
racter as in purse. In the heavy sea of adversity they 
have had to encounter, in their unsuccessful attempt to 
reach the Port of Fortune, they have not only had to 
cast their lading overboard » but have also had the buK 
warks of their virtue swept away. 

The very length of the voyage from England has 
exerted a demoralizing influence on the free-emigrant 
population of the Australian colonies; inasmuch as it 
sometimes induces habiti^ of indolence, which are after- 
wards not easily overpowered, while the more frequent, 
and sometimes unlimited, use of wine and ardent spirits 
on slrfpboard insensibly brings on a taste for that spe- 
cies of dissipation. I have known young men of the 
fairest promise at their outset Jn the world, who had 
acquired habits of this kind oh their passage to the 
colony, and whose subsequent lives were a mere alter- 
nation of listless inaction and low dissipation. To per- 

Seotland, and wiU have it in their option to settle in a l>od7 on the tract of 
land already mentioned at Illawarra— the land to be divided into small 
farms to be sold to the emigrants at a valuation, and the price to be pay- 
able hy instalments. London, April, 1834. 

VOL. II. \a 
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sons who are indisposed to literary avocations, life is 
often a complete blank at sea ; and it is sometimes so 
much worse, that I hay& often thought it would sub- 
serve the interests of morality in New South Wales, if 
the Faculty could administer to many hopeful adven- 
turers, on their embarking for that colony, some opiate 
which would lay them sound asleep till they got within 
the Heads of Port Jackson. • For, in opposition to the 
.poet's maxim, 

^on mutant animoi qui trans mare currant; 

'' Men do not change their dispositions by merely 
crossing the sea," — I can testify from my own observa- 
tion that many persons, and especially young men, 
really become worse members of society than they were 
before, in the course of a long voyage. 

Nay, I am confident that the ruin of many a 
young m.an in the colonies, of the class of clerks and 
adventurers in general, may be dated from the hour 
when he first planted his foot on a ship's deck. A 
young man of this class, arriving in the colony from 
Scotland, naturally attends the Scots Church in Syd- 
ney for a few Sabbaths after his arrival; and when 
he hears the Psalms o( David sung to the ancient 
melodies of his father-land, by a congregation of his 
countrymen at the extremity of the globe, the hallowed 
scenes of his boyhood recur to his recollection with 
overpowering influence, and he almost exclaims, with 
the patriot king of Israel, ** If I forget thee, Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue 
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cleave to the roof of my mouth.*' By and bye, howevieri 
he is invited to spend a Sunday with Mr. Whalebone 
the merchant, who prefers a drive to Parramatta ot 
a water-excursion in the harbour to all the prayers and 
sermons in the colony, and who, perhaps, generously 
furnishes the young Scotchman with a list of cogent 
reasons why he — Mr. Whalebone to wit— does not at- 
tend divine service at the Scots Church, and why his 
young friend from Scotland should discontinue his at- 
tendance also. Indeed, brandy-and-water and Manilla 
cigars overnight are a bad preparation for the hallowed 
exercises of the sanctuary of God ; and the visits of 
the hopeful youth, who has had a seasoning perhaps 
oil shipboard, and who is now almost completely cli- 
matized, are consequently few and far between. The 
progress to downright infidelity on the one hand, and 
to dovvnright dissipation on the other^ is short and 
rapid ; but in all probability it is neither so short nor 
so rapid, but that the young man's relatives in the 
mother country may have heard betimes of the state of 
matters in regard to the hope of their family beyond 
seas, and may write him by every opportunity, in the 
bitterness of their heart, to encjleavour if possible to save 
htm from utter ruin. The letters are read as a matter 
of course, and perhaps their contents awaken a sudden^ 
pang of remorse in the first instance ; but the emotion 
is merely momentary, and it probably gives way to a 
feeling of anger at the ungenerous and unjust suspicions, 
forsooth, that are entertained respecting him ; and this 
feeling in all likelihood issues in a fixed determination 
to write no reply. The letters that are thenceforward 
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received from the same quarter by every opportunity, 
are perhaps coolly deposited by the tender-hearted 
youtfi with their seals unbroken in the bottom of his 
trunk, because, forsooth, they are all about the old story; 
and the circumstance is perhaps brought to light by^im 
utter stranger to his family after his death ; which in 
some cases of the kind is alarmingly sudden and un- 
expected, in others slow and sure. I have followed the 
remains of such individuals to the grave ; and as I read 
their age, or, to speak more properly, their youth, on the 
black tin-plate on their coffin-lid, while the corpse was 
lowered slowly into its narrow house, I have fancied I 
saw the aged mother sitting at the door of her cottage 
in some solitary Scottish glen, and weeping bitterly as 
she reminded her still more sorrowful but all-silent 
husband, how many months had elapsed since they had 
last heard from their son ; and I have thought how the 
tidings of the scene I had just witnessed, when they 
reached the distant Scottish glen, would break the heart 
of that mother, and bring down the grey hairs of the 
father with sorrow to the grave ! 

There are other three sources of colonial demoraliza- 
tion, besides those I have already enumerated, to which 
I shall shortly allude. The first of these is the colonial 
press ; which in time past, as I have already hinted, 
has with only few exceptions been an instrument of evil 
instead of good, while in many instances it has been a 
mere receptacle and propagator of downright black- 
guardism. The filth and abomination of the British 
metropolis are very properly allowed to find their way 
to the river in large common sewers underground \ but 
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the most respectable conductors of the colonial press 
have hitherto made it a regular practice to spread the 
filtli and abomination of Sydney on the public tables of 
the colony, in the form of lengthy police-reports; of 
technical descriptions of those interesting scenes in 
which one brute breaks the jaws of another with his 
clenched 6st8 used as a hammer ; or of glowing accounts 
of those more fashionable arenas where that wealthy 
colonist, Mr. Woolpack, degrades himself beneath the 
level of a gentleman, by betting lustily on the abilities 
of his thorough-bred Australian racers with persons 
who were only yesterday transported felons. 

The spirit of litigation, which prevails in New South 
Wales to a prodigious extent, and which is naturally fos-^ 
tered by the legal profession, whose name in the colony 
is Legion, is also a copious source of colonial demorali- 
zation. It is not surprising, indeed, that such a spirit 
should prevail among the class of emancipists ; for those 
who have themselves been brought up to the bar, may 
be supposed likely to patronize the legal profession. It 
is by no means confined, however, to persons of that 
class ; and the scenes of downright malice and down- 
right villany that are too frequently exhibited in the 
Supreme Court of the colony, in the case of vexatious 
law-suits instituted by one free emigrant against another, 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that such 
individuals belong to that class of emigrants, who have 
arrived in the country as destitute of right principle as 
of ready money. 

The general prevalence of a spirit of grasping avarice 
among the buying and selling portion of the community 
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has also had a most unfavourable influence on the 
morals of the colony. The idea of asking a fair price 
for an article was seldom thought of in the colony, till 
within the last few years ; the grand question was how 
much could be got for it by any means : and I am sorry to 
add, it was not always considered even in quarters where 
one should have expected better things, whether the 
means were fair or otherwise. I am happy to state, 
however, that tlie mercantile transactions of the colony, 
both in the wholesale and retail departments, are now 
conducted on a much better system. The profits on 
particular speculations have gradually become more 
and more reasonable, in proportion as the field of mer- 
cantile enterprise has widened and competition in- 
creased ; while the numerous reputable free emigrants 
who have recently arrived in the colony, and established 
themselves as dealers in general, or as manufacturers of 
articles for sale in various branches of business, have 
already made sad inroads on the province of the old 
colonial extortioner, by asking only a reasonable profit 
on their articles of merchandise, or a reasonable price 
for their labour. In short, the mercantile pulse of the 
colony does not beat quite so high at present as it did 
formerly ; but it indicates a much higher state of health 
in the body politic of the country. 

Colonial religion is a subject vyhich an honest man 
can scarcely approach, without giving prodigious offence. 
God forbid, however, that I should be deterred for one 
moment by any such consideration, or even by the 
personal inconvenience or hardship it may occasion 
lAyself, from opening the eyes of the reader to the true 
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state of the colony in that most important particular! 
I trust the following remarks on colonial religion will 
exhibit the same impartiality which^ I am confident, I 
have already evinced in treating of the less weighty 
concerns of colonial policy and colonial agriculture* 

For many years after the settlement of the colonyy 
the only ministers of religion who were permanently 
stationed in the territory were colonial chaplains of the 
Church of England. One should have thought that in 
a penal colony, ruled by the lash and awed by th^ 
bayonet, it would have been the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the dictate of common sense to have kept this 
spiritual machinery, scanty and inefficient as it was iii 
its best estate, unsuspected in its character and unen- 
cumbered in its wheels. But it seems as if some spirit 
of darkness had obtained the patent of Colonial Ad- 
viser-General on the first settlement of the colony, and 
had, in order to prevent if possible the reformation of its 
depraved inhabitants, cast poison into every spring ; 
for, in order completely to neutralize the moral and re- 
ligious influence of the colonial chaplain, he was gene- 
rally made a magistrate of the territory or a justice 
of peace. It was natural for the colonial chaplain^ 
whose ordination was perhaps conferred exclusively /or 
foreign parU, to regard such an Appointment as a de- 
sirable accession to his colonial respectability, and to 
be altogether insensible to the clerical degradation to 
which it really consigned him. But in what light will 
the man of proper feeling, the man of Christian edu- 
cation, regard such an appointment, in a state of so- 
ciety in which the most frequent duty of a magistrate 
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haft hitherto been to sentence the priumer ai ike bar to 
twenty-five or fifty lashes ? Was this befitting employ- 
ment for a minister of the Gospel of peace ? Was it 
likely to recommend either his message or his master, 
or to conciliate kindly affection towards himself? In 
other countries the clergy have often been accused of 
taking ihejleece: but New South Wales is the only 
country I have ever heard of, in which they were openly 
authorized* under His Majesty's commission, to take 
the hide also, or to flay the flock alive. Under so pre* 
posterous and so enormous a system, well might the 
miserable wretch, whose back was still smarting under 
the Saturday's infliction, join in the oft-repeated prayer 
of the Litany on the Sunday morning, ** Lord, have 
mercy upon us !" and well might he add from the 
bottom of bis heart, ** for bis Reverence has none ! " I 
should be sorry to insinuate that clerical magistrates 
were in any instance more severe in their penal in* 
flictions than laymen : on the contrary, I should imagine 
they were generally the reverse. All I mean to assert 
is, that, in such a state of society as has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the Australian colonies, the union of the 
clerical and the magisterial authority was a monstrous 
conjunction, and was directly calculated to neutralize 
the moral and spiritual influence of the clergyman, and 
in so far to prevent the Christian religion from taking 
root in the land. I am happy to state, however, that 
the system of appointing clerical magistrates was at 
length discontinued by order of the Right Honourable 
Earl Bathurst, during the government of His Excellency 
General Darling, in consequence, I believe, of certain 
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representations on the subject which had found their 
way into the House of Commons. 

In the earlier times of the colony^ the emoluments of 
a clergyman were comparatively small ; and in those 
seasons of scarcity, which at that period so frequently 
occurred) they were insuflScient for the maintenance of 
his family. Grants of land were accordingly given off 
to clergymen, as well as to military and civil officers in 
the service of the Government, and to private indi- 
viduals ; and the colonial chaplain was consequently 
tempted to engage extensively in the pursuits of grazing 
and agriculture. But the practice once admitted con- 
tinued to subsist long after its necessity had ceased ; 
and the genuine representatives of the sons of Aaron in 
the colony stood forth at length before the Australian 
community, as illustrious in the list of colonial graziers 
as their brethren of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and of 
the half tribe of Manasseh. Nay, as there was a period 
in the history of the colony when free emigrants were 
entitled to an extent of land proportioned to the actual 
amount of their real property, lists of clerical heifers 
and clerical sheep were exhibited to the Grovemment 
to so patriarchal an amount, that the question, as to 
what quantity of land the reverend applicant should in 
such cases be held entitled to, had actually to be re- 
ferred by the Colonial Executive to Earl Bathurst, who 
accordingly gave orders that no clergyman's grant 
should in future exceed twelve hundred and eighty 
acres. 

So precious an example in the high places of the 
colony was likely to exert a most pernicious influence 
on the whole clerical and missionary order throughout 
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the territory. Even the followers of Wesley were not 
exempt from the foul contagion ; and missionaries, for- 
sooth) who had been sent forth with the prayers of the 
British public and the benedictions of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to convert the heathen in the numerous 
isles of the Pacific, were at length found converted 
themselves into stars of the fourth or fifth magnitude in 
the constellations Aries and Taurus, or, in other words, 
in the sheep and pattle market of New South Wales. 

The influence exerted meanwhile on the laity of the 
colony was prejudicial in the extreme to the interests 
of genuine religion. The example daily before their 
eyes necessarily produced a universal lowering of the 
Jiigh standard of Christianity throughout the colony. 
It encouraged individuals to conjoin the desperate pur- 
suit of gain with the profession of godliness, and 
enabled them notwithstanding to purchase to themselves 
a high degree in Christian congregations. It identified 
the worship of God, in the estimation of the infidel and 
the scofier, with the most servile idolatry of Mammon — 
the show of piety with the practice of extortion. 

It is doubtless in consequence of the sort of influence 
I have just mentioned, that so much anxiety is uni- 
formly evinced in the Word of God, that the ministers 
of religion should approve themselves disinterested men, 
and should covet no man's silver, or gold, or apparel. 
And the lower the standard of morals and religion has 
sunk in any country, I conceive there is just the more 
imperious necessity for disinterestedness on the part of 
the clergy. " Is it a time,""* said the prophet Elisha to 
l^is servant Gehazi, when the greedy hireUng had fol- 
lowed the .chariot of the Syrian lord and obtained a 
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portion of his pelf, under pretence of receiving it for 
his master ~'' Is it a time to receive moneys and to 
receive garments, and olive-yards, and vineyards^ tind 
sheep, and oxen, and men-servants^ and maid-servants? 
The leprosy, therefore, of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, 
and unto thy seed for ever.*'* The Church of God may 
be deserted for a season^ and disesteemed, and trodden 
under foot of men ; but, if her hands are undefiled with 
the accursed thing, and if her heart is still right with her 
Almighty Preserver, she will at length look forth as the 
morning, foir as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners. On the other hand, if the 
wedge of gold and the Babylonish garment are found 
hidden in the tents of the clergy, as id too frequently 
the case in all communions both at home and abroad, 
the armies of Israel will assuredly experience defeat and 
disaster from the CanaaniteS of the land» 

But the greatest calamity that has hitherto befallen 
the Australian colonies, in regard to their moral and re- 
ligious welfare, is the prevalence of a jealous, exclusive, 
and intolerant system of Episcopal domination. In what 
way the idea has arisen I cannot tell, but it has hitherto 
been taken for granted, as a thing which admitted of 
no question, by the Episcopal clergy and the military 
Governors of New South Wales and Van Dieman's 
Land, that the Episcopal Church, or Church of England, 
is the Established Church of these colonies, or the only 
Church (for that is the meaning of the phrase) which 
has a right to expect any thing from the Government^ 
or which the Government ought in any way to patro- 
nize or encourage. So long as the Australian colonies 

• 2 Kings ▼. 26. 
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were a mere jail for the reception oi fdoos, it was 
doubdess just and right that the chaphiins of that jail 
•hoold be Episcopal chaplains exclusively ; for upwards 
of nine-tenths of the convict-inhabitants of the jail were 
natives either of England or of Ireland, where Episcor 
pacy reigns in all the pomp of her power and in much 
of the loneliness of moral desolation. But when these 
colonies were at length thrown open to finee emigrants, 
and when numerous respectable fiunilies and indi- 
vidnab settled in their fertile and extensive territories, 
it was speedily found that at least one half of the free 
emigrant Australian colonists were Scotsmen and Pres- 
byterians. 

So entire a change in the character and composition 
of the Australian population argued a necessity for 
some corresponding change in the colonial ecclesiastical 
system. The Scottish nation, it is well known, rejected 
the yoke of Episcopacy, even after it had been violently 
forced upon it by the military executions and the autos-^ 
(Ja-fe of Charles the Second ;* and if the moral and 
spiritual health of the Scottish people continued to im- 
prove in succeeding generations, they are still persuaded 
it was owing chiefly to that happy event. Was it just 
or right, therefore, that Scotsmen and Presbyterians, 
emigrating to recently established British colonies^ in 
which the natives of any one of the three united king- 
doms had an equal right with the natives of either of 
the other two to the same civil and religious in^munities 
as they respectively enjoyed at home, should be sub- 

* One of my own forefathers was forced to banish himself to Holland, 
along with hia two brothers, during the tyranny of that worthless pro- 
Aigate. 
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jected to a yoke which their forefathers had cast off and 
broken ? Was it just or right, after the Government 
had held forth 'the same advantages to the Scottish 
emigrant in these colonies as were enjoyed by the 
English or the Irish , that the Scotshian alone should 
find himself deceived, in a matter which most intimately 
ccmcerned his real welfare, after having traversed half 
the circumference of the globe ? — that he alone (unfor- 
tunate, unconsecrated heretic !) should be held to be« 
long to a proscribed church and a proscribed religion ? 
Was it just or right that the Scotsman alone should 
receive no benefit from the liberal provision which the 
Government professed to make for the religious instruc- 
tion of the colonists and for the education of their youth, 
unless he renounced the faith of his forefathers, and suf- 
fered his child to be taught this downright absurdity in 
the shape of Episcopalian proselytizing theology, — 
" What is your name ?"— *' Andrew Galloway." '* Who 
gave you that name ?" — *' My godfathers and god- 
mothers!" — I say downright absurdity; for the said 
Andrew Galloway has no such relations. 

Such, however, has been the hard measure which has 
hitherto been dealt out to Scotsmen and Presbyterians 
by the military governors, acting agreeably to the in- 
stigation and advice of the Episcopal authorities,* of 
New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land. For if 



* I beg to except from this remark His Ezeelleney Msjor-General 
Boarke, the present Goremor of New South Wmles, who, I am hsppy to 
•eknowledge, has erery wish to allow the Presbyterian Church in that 
eolony all the countenance and support to which it is fairly entitled 
from the colonial government. 
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some provision has been obtained from the colonial re- 
venue for a few Presbyterian ministers of the Scottish 
Church in these colonies, it has been obtained solely in 
consequence of express orders from home — after many 
hardships and humiliations, much suffering and sorrow. 
In almost every instance it has been won, as it were, 
like the portion of Jacob from the Amorite, with the 
sword and with the bow. 

There had been no minister of the Church of Scot- 
land in New South Wales previous to my arrival in the 
colony in the month of May, 1823* My own deter- 
mination t<> proceed thither in that capacity — a deter- 
mination which had arisen from a train of circumstances 
and events which it is unnecessary to enumerate — had 
been regarded by the Church to which I belong, and 
to which I trust I still cherish the fond affection of a 
dutiful son, with all that cold-blooded and unnatural 
indifference which, I am truly sorry to acknowledge, 
the Church of Scotland has long evinced in regard to 
the moral and religious welfare of the children of her 
people in the colonies. Even my own personal friends 
among the Scottish clergy regarded the step I was 
about to take as a hair-brained and desperate adven-^ 
ture ; and as none of the many rehgious societies of 
Scotland were likely to patronize any such undertaking, 
I was left to bear my own charges, and to find my way 
as I best could — a solitary friendless wanderer — over 
the dark blue sea. 

On my arrival in the colony, a congregation of Scots 
Presbyterians was speedily formed ; and shortly there- 
after it was proposed to erect a Scots Church in Sydney, 
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tipwards of £700, as a commenceQient, being subscribed 
for the purpose in a few days. Contrary to my advice^ 
the laymen, who had been appointed a committee of 
management to conduct the afiairt determined to memo- 
rialize the Government for assistance from the Colonial 
Treasury previous, to their commencing operations ; as 
such assistance had been previously extended to the 
Roman Catholics of the colony. A respectful memorial 
was accordingly presented to the Governor, stating the 
progress which the Presbyterians had made, and solicit- 
ing assistance from the Colonial Treasury ; His Excel- 
lency being at the same time privately informed that 
the Presbyterians wished to erect a plain, unassuming 
building, to cost about £2000. Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
who was then Governor of New South Wales, being 
himself a , Scotsman and a Presbyterian and a sub- 
scriber for the erection of the Scots Church, was of 
course well disposed to the measure ; but he unfortu- 
nately suffered himself in that, as in many other in- 
stances, to be governed by th^ gentleman who was then 
Colonial Secretary, and who persuaded His Excellency, 
contrary to the uniform tenour of his own experience and 
observation, that Scots Presbyterians were a factious and 
dangerous people whom it was impolitic to encourage. 
His Excellency was therefore induced to read publicly^ 
subscribe, and publish in the colonial newspapers, a 
Reply to the Presbyterian memorial which the Colonial 
Secretary had concocted ; and in which.the Presbyterians 
were told, that it would be time for them to ask assist- 
ance from the Government when they showed they 
could conduct themselves as well as the Roman Catho- 
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lies of the colony, who at that Ume were almost without 
exception either convicts or emancipated convicts. No- 
thing can more strongly indicate the state of vassalage 
to which His Excellency had allowed himself to be re- 
duced at the period I r^fer to, than his signing a docu- 
ment conveying so offensive and so unmerited a censure 
on a number of his own countrymen. But the reason- 
ing employed to induce His Excellency to put forth 
such a document was not less singular than the docu- 
ment itself. Certain of the civil and military officers of 
the colony, of whom a considerable number were Scots- 
men, had been in the habit of attending divine service 
in the temporary Scots Church ; and the circumstance 
was deemed unseemly in itself, and un&vourable to the 
maintenance of Episcopal supremacy in His Majesty's 
colony of New South Wales. 

I expected that the gentlemen who had presented 
the memorial, and who were all civil-officers or mer- 
chants of the highest respectability in the colony, 
would address a firm but respectful remonstrance to 
His Excellency on the subject of the imputations he 
had thrown on the Scottish Church and nation in his 
Reply ; but no such document being forthcoming, I 
felt myself called on to write the Governor myself, as 
a minister of the Scottish Church, and an individual of 
the Scottish nation. In the course of His Excellency's 
Reply to the Presbyterian Memorial, it had been 
stated that '* Toleration was the glory of the Church 
of England ; and, therefore, if Presbyterians did not 
approve of her ritual, she did not forbid them to wor- 
ship in any other way which they might think more 
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likely to glorify religion." In my letter to His Exeel- 
lency^ I observed, in reference to this statement, that 
** Toleration was not the glory of the Church of Eng- 
land, but of the British Constitution. Scotsmen were 
not, therefore, reduced to the necessity of receiving 
toleration as a boon from the Church of England. 
Their civil and religious liberties were won for them 
by the swords of their forefathers; and they were a 
degenerate race, if in every situation they did not vin- 
dicate their right to both." The other parts of my let- 
ter were deemed sufficiently dutiful and respectful ; but 
the passage I have just quoted was considered so offen- 
sive at Government-House, that His Excellency imme- 
diately despatched his Aide-de-camp to the Bank of 
New South Wales, where the list of subscribers for the 
erection of the Scots Church was deposited, to erase 
His Excellency's name, and those of all his family and 
suite from the list. 

The Memorial and Reply, having been both pub- 
lished by authority in the colonial newspaper, were 
carried to England by a Scotch gentleman, who felt 
interested in the affair, and handed to the Scotch editor 
of the Morning Chronicle ; in consequence of whose 
remarks on the whole transaction Earl Bathurst spon- 
taneously directed Sir Thomas Brisbane immediately to 
advance one-third of the whole estimated cost of the 
Scots Church from the Colonial Treasury, and after- 
wards directed that a salary of £300 per annum 
should be paid to the minister, " regretting," at the 
same time, " that His Excellency had put to their pro- 
bation members of the Church of Scotland in the 
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colony — the Established Church of one of the most 
enlightened and virtuous portions of the empire/' 

In the mean time, however, Sir Thomas Brisbane 
had perceived his error in the steps he had taken 
towards the Presbyterians, and I am most happy to 
acknowledge, that he did every thing in his power to 
repair the injury it had occasioned. But it often hap-p 
pens that the man who is all-powerful to do evil, is 
utterly powerless to do good, when that evil is once 
done. His Excellency's procedure, in regard to the 
Presbyterian Memorial, entailed a debt on the Scots 
Church, the very interest of which has regularly cost 
myself individually £ 100 a year. 

The circumstances attending the settlement of the 
Scots Church in Sydney, and the state of another body 
of Presbyterians in the colony, in regard to the ordi- 
nances pf religion, rendered it expedient for me to pro-< 
ceed to England in the month of August, 1824, I 
returned again to the colony in January, 1 826. During 
my absence, the Rev. Thomas Hobbes Scott, having 
been appointed by His Majesty's Government, Arch- 
deacon of New South Wales — an office which was then 
instituted for the first tiqae — with a salary of £2000 a 
year, had arrived in the territory. Mr. Scott was by 
no means a young man, and he had passed through all 
the previous scenes of his life as a layman. It wad 
commonly reported in the colony that he had originally 
been in business in the city of London, and that he 
had afterwards been attached to the British Consulate 
in one of the Italian ports of the Mediterranean. He had 
made his debut, however, in the colony several years 
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before, in the subordinate and lay capacity of clerk or 
secretary to Mr. Commissioner Bigge — ^a gentleman who 
had been deputed by the Home Govemiiient to inquire 
into the circumstances of the colony during the govern- 
ment of Major General Macquarie ; of which a Report 
was subsequently presented to the House of Commons. 
I presume it was in consequence of that Report that 
the Government were induced to appoint an archdeacon 
for the Australian colonies ; and^ as Mr. Scott happened 
very opportunely to enter into holy orders while the 
niatter was under consideration, he received the ap« 
pointment. 

Mr. Scott's private character and general education 
wete unexceptionable ; but his theological attainments 
were necessarily extremely meagre, and his previous 
manner of life, and especially the circumstance of his 
having already appeared in the colony in so different a 
capacity, rendered his appointment injudicious in the 
highest degree, and betrayed a lamentable want of con-^ 
sideration for the real welfare of the country. Of the 
doctrines and practice which constitute what is styled 
by the Christian world evangelical religion^ Mr. Scott 
had evidently no clear idea. Viewing religion as a mat- 
ter of state-policy, and the colonial Episcopal clergy 
as a chartered body possessing the exclusive mono- 
poly of intermeddling with its concerns, his maxim evi-* 
dently was, ^' Let Episcopacy reign alone in the Aus- 
tralian colonies ; and let no Presbyterian dog be per- 
mitted to bark within her ample domain." 

During my absence in England an Act had been 
passed by the Legislative Council of the colony^ of 
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which the Archdeacon was an active and influential 
member, for the due registration of all births, mar- 
riages, and burials, within the territory. By this Act 
it was enacted, that any minister of religion solemnizing 
a baptism, marriage, or burial, in the colony, should 
transmit a certificate thereof to the minister of the 
parish in which the said service was performed, within 
four days thereafter, under pain of a fii^e of four 
Spanish dollars ; the said fine to be appropriated agree- 
ably to the provisions of an Act for the suppression of 
rogues and vagabonds ! It was impossible to mistake 
the meaning of this precious morsel of colonial, or 
rather of archidiaconal, legislation, or its particular 
reference to my own case, and to that of all other 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, who might after- 
wards be settled in either colony. But lest I should by 
any means be able to plead ignorance on the subject, 
the Episcopal minister of the parish, in which the 
Scots Church in Sydney is situated, called at my house, 
I presume by the Archdeacon's order, the instant he 
heard I had returned to the colony, with a blank 
register containing forms of certificates, and having the 
four-dollar or rogues-and-vagabonds' Act printed in 
large characters on its first page. I confess it would 
have somewhat aggravated the humiliation to which it 
was thus proposed to subject the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland in both colonies, to have been 
obliged to send our certificates, as would have been the 
case in certain instances in both settlements, which it 
is unnecessary to particularize, to men who had never 
been within the walls of a college: for with all her 
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pretensions to exclusive learning and exclusive educa-* 
tion, Episcopacy^ like an ancient king of Israel, not 
unfrequently makes her priests of the high places in the 
colonies, of those who are not sons of Levi in the Aca- 
demical sense of the phrase. I examined the Act care- 
fully, however, and finding, to use a maritime expres- 
sion, that it was by no means water-tight y although it 
had been evidently tarred and pitched for the purpose 
by a high colonial functionary, I resolved to send no 
certijficates, and to leave those whom it concerned to 
sue for the four dollars, to be appropriated for the sup<> 
pression of rogues and vagabonds, whenever they 
pleased. Nine months were suffered to elapse before 
I was informed against to the colonial government ; 
but, on representing to the latter that the Act had 
neglected to specify the particular standing of a minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland in the colony, and had 
not explicitly declared that he was not to be considered 
one of the ministers of the parish in which he oflBciated, 
it was arranged that the Scotch certificates should be 
forwarded to the Colonial Secretary, and not to the 
colonial Episcopacy. 

During my first residence in the colony, I had so- 
lemnized a marriage agreeably to the forms of the 
Church of Scotland, in the case of a Scotch officer of 
the East India Company's Service who wished to be 
married according to the customs of his nation. Some 
obstacles had been thrown in the way in the first in- 
stance, but, on representing what I conceived to be the 
state of the law on the subject to the Attorney-General, 
and obtaining the written opinion of that officer, that 
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there was no law to prevent the solemnization of a mar- 
riage in the manner proposed, the Governor's licence 
was' given forthwith. After the Archdeacon's arrival, 
however, the Attorney-General, who was by no means 
a man of strong mind, retracted his opinion ; and the 
Governor's license, in the case of another Scotch officer, 
who also wished to be married agreeably to the Presby- 
terian form, was accordingly refused. I did not consi- 
der the right to solemnize marriage of any importance 
in a religions point of view ; at the same time I felt my- 
self called on, both as a Scotsman and as a minister of 
the Scottish Church, not to sit silent under its invasion, 
as the issue of my own case would doubtless establish a 
precedent for both colonies. I accordingly inserted an 
advertisement in the Sydney Gazette, intimating that I 
would solemnize marriage by hanm in any case in which 
either of the paities was a native of Scotland, or a 
Presbyterian, or a member of my own congi*egation, 
and calling upon all persons whom it concerned, to pro- 
duce any law or statute prohibiting such marriages or 
declaring them illegal. I accordingly solemnized va- 
rious marriages by banns for a year or two thereafter, 
and the privilege of marrying by the Governor's licence 
— a practice peculiar to the colonies — was in due time 
voluntarily conceded. The circumstance, however, of 
my having recourse to an advertisement in the news- 
papers, to assert a right which had thus been unjustly 
invaded, was regarded in certain quarters as a manifes- 
tation of a bad spirit. Of course I was to regard the 
spirit of intolerant usurpation, which had forced me to 
adopt such an expedient, as the spirit of brotheriy kind^ 
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ness and Christian charity. Truly it was that charity 
which seeketh not her own merely, but her neighbour's 
also. 

In the years 1823 and 1824, I performed divine ser- 
vice repeatedly, and on one occasion dispensed the sa- 
crament of the eucbarist, at the Presbyterian settlement 
of Portland Head on the banks of the Hawkesbury. 
On leaving the colony for England, the people of that 
settlement authorized me to procure them a minister, 
pledging themselves to contribute to a certain amount for 
his maintenance, and soliciting at the same time, as they 
were neither Numerous nor wealthy, assistance from the 
Christian public in the mother country. I obtained 
about £260 for the purpose in the West of Scotland, 
and the Rev. J. M'Gafvie» A. M. a Licenciate of the 
Church of Scotland, having been ordained as the mini- 
ster of Portland Head, there remained about £200 after 
defraying the expense of his passage out to the colony. 
This amount was appropriated in part payment of It 
small farm and cottage on the Hawkesbury, which were 
purchased as a glebe and residence for the minister. 
On Mr. M'Garvie's arrival in the district, the Presby- 
terians of Portland Head addressed a memorial to the 
.Governor, requesting a salary of not more than £ UK) per 
annum for his maintenance, from the Colonial Treasury^ 
and pledging themselves to pay an equal amount by 
private subscription. In a letter which I wrote along 
with the memorial to His Excellency General Darling, 
I, gave a short account of the origin and history of the 
settlement, stating that it-had been formed by free emi- 
grant Presbyterians from the south of Scotland in the 
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year 1802 ; that these setUera bad built a eburch — the 
first that bad ever been built in the colony by private 
subscription — at an expense of upwards of £400 in the 
year 1809; and that the ordinances of religion had been 
regularly dispensed among them, by one of their numr 
ber acting as a voluntary catechist, from the time of 
their arrival in the colony. I was greatly mortified, 
however, to receive a letter from the Colonial Secretary 
in reply, stating that His Excellency could not comply 
with the prayer of the memorial ; expressing his satisfac- 
tion, however, that the Presbyterians of Portland Head 
were able to do so much for their minister, and hoping 
they would soon be able io do whatever more was requmie 
for hit maintenance. In short, it was insult added to 
injury. 

I had reason to believe at the time that if Mr. 
M'Garvie were mad^ acquainted with the tenour of the 
Governor's reply, he would leave the colony and return 
to Scotland ; in which case all attempts to procure other 
Presbyterian ministers for other Presbyterian congre- 
gations in the territory would probably have been vain. 
In fact I have reason to believe that this consummation 
was both desired and anticipated. Without apprising 
Mr. M*G., therefore, of the tenour of the Governor's 
answer, I wrote His Excellency requesting that he 
would transmit the memorial, along with my letter, to 
the Right X Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The memorial was accordingly forwarded to 
England as a matter of course, and Lord Viscount 
Goderich, who was then Secretary of State for the 
colonies, was pleased to order that a salary of £ 100 per 
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annum should be paid to the minister of Portland Head 
from the colonial revenue. 

Mr. M'Garvie being a man of great benevolence of 
disposition, as well as of superior literary acquirements, 
and the district of the Hawkesbury, which is one of the 
oldest settlements in the territory, abounding in re- 
putable natives of the colony, many of whom possessed 
small herdsof cattle, and were naturally desirous of obtain- 
ing small grants of land from the Government; he was 
frequently applied to by such young men to write me- 
morials to the Governor on their behalf, stating their 
circumstances, and soliciting grants of land to enable 
them to settle on their own account in the interior. In- 
deed, although there were two Episcopal chaplains sta- 
tioned in the immediate neighbourhood, by far the greater 
part of this species of work for the whole district of the 
Hawkesbury devolved upon Mr. M'Garvie. This was 
observed by the Government, and it could not fail to be 
observed also, that the right action was done by the 
wrong man. Mr. M'Garvie accordingly received a 
letter from the Colonial Secretary, desiring to be in- 
formed by direction of His Excellency General Darling, 
whether he received any thing for the numerous memo- 
rials he wrote. Mr. M'Garvie was naturally somewhat 
indignant at the injurious insinuation, but he merely re- 
plied that ''he had never received as much as the value 
of the paper on which the memorials were written." 
His Excellency, it seems, was mistaken, in supposing 
that my friend and brother was like the mercenary 
hirelings that abound in all professions in the colonies, 

voL. II. M 
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who will neither open their mouihs nor touch their pens 
till their pockets are crammed. 

After my return to the colony in the year 1826, I 
ascertained, on repeatedly visiting the settlements of 
Hunter's River and Bathurst in the dischaige of clerical 
duty, that the Presbyterian settlers in these districts 
were desirops of obtaining ministers of their own com- 
municHiy and were willing to contribute for their main-? 
tenance to the amount of £100 per annum. I ac- 
cordingly addressed a memorial on the subject to His 
Excellency General Darling, soliciting that His Excel- 
lency would recommend to the Secretary of State to. 
allow salaries of £ 100 per annum for ministers of the 
church of Scotland for the districts of Bathurst and 
Hunter's River respectively, provided the Presbyterian 
inhabitants of these districts should themselves con- 
tribute a similar amount ; and representing that as up- 
wards of one half of the land in both districts had been 
granted to Scotsmen and Presbyterians, there was rea- 
son to believe that the settlement of Presbyterian minis- 
ters, to itinerate from farm to farm in these parts of the 
territory, would bring religious instruction into much 
more general contact with their convict-population, as 
each of the Presbyterian families, who were desirous 
of having ministers of their own communion settled 
among them, had numerous convict-servants. His Ex- 
cellency replied that he would order the resident officers 
to furnish him with information on the subject; and 
orders were accordingly transmitted to the military com- 
mandants of Bathurst and Hunter's River, to ascer- 
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tain the number ,of Presbyterians in these districts,' 
(without reference to the circumstance of their being 
masters or servants,) in comparison with that of the 
whole population. This delicate task was entrusted by 
the military commandants to convict-constables, who 
were accordingly sent round to make the requisite in- 
quiries at each farm in the district. But as every per- 
son who answered the constable that he was a iPro- 
testant was set down as an Episcopalian, (the words 
Protestant and Episcopalian being held synonymous by 
the lower English;) and as there were Presbyterians 
who actually disavowed their cotanexion with the Scot- 
tish Church, from the fear of giving offence, or from an 
indistinct persuasion that favours were more easily ob- 
tainable from the colonial government by proselytes to 
Episcopacy than by Presbyterians ; and as the circum* 
stance to which I had especially requested His Excel- 
lency's attention, viz. that more than one half of the 
land was in the hands of Scotsmen and Presbyterians, — 
who of course were the influential and the permanent 
portion of the population,— was kept entirely out of 
view, it was found as a matter of course that the num- 
ber of Presbyterians at Bathurst and Hunter's River 
was insuflScient to warrant His Excellency's compli- 
ance with the prayer of my memorial.* But the Arch- 

* It was stated some time ago in a semi-official paper published in 
London, for the purpose of accounting for the large expenditure of pub- 
lic money by tbe Episcopal Church in New South Wales during the 
inenmbency of Archdeacon Scott, that there were thirty thousand Epis- 
copalians in that colony, out of a population which the writer supposed 
under forty thousand. The reader must be informed, however, that 
this respectable but imaginary muster-roll included all persons who 
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deaeoo* who, I understood iodirecdy finom Che Goremoc 
himtelf, bad been ooosolted in the matter, was too 
tender-hearted a nonang-frther of the Charch to allow 
the Scots Presbyterian settlers of so eztensiire a dia- 
trici as Hunter's Rirer to remain destitute of the ordi- 
nances of religion ; and he accordingly sent them a 
^ half-pay lieutenant in the navy — a Tery good sort of 
man doubtless on the quarter-deck of a gun-brig or sloop- 
of-war — to read prayers as an EfNscopalian catechist 

w«ot to no ekmrchi tmd wore aTOirodly of no rdigioa wkatOTor. " Of 
what roUfion «ro yo«1" nid tlio loalovs EpiooopoUaB oSkta*, who was 
•ont to nmolor • eoorictHdup on lior arriral in Now Sontli Waloo dioinc 
tko fOTomnoot of Gononl Darling. " I ui<^ no n^gkm," ropUod tlio 
convict bo oddrcoied an impndont follow, doabtloflo, who was doabt* 
loM tolling tko trotli. " Of what ehordi are yonl" rejoined ihe ofteor, 
ooppoeing perhape that bio queetion bad been miaandantood, or peibapo 
giriof tbo eonvict to nnderatand that it waa not abaolotely neceaanry 
that be should be of any religion io order to his belonging to a particnlar 
cborcb. " I am of no cborch/' responded the conrict. " He goea to 
church," said the officer, addressing himself to the clerk ; and the con- 
vict waa accordingly written down an Episcopalian. In abort it waa 
erident he waa neither a Presbyterian nor a Roman Catholic, and tbo 
inference deduced was therefore fair enough. If Uie Colonial Episcopal 
Cliurcb really took a more special interest in such reprobates than other 
communions in the colony, it would, doubtless, be greatly to her credit 
to take them sp benev^olently under her wing. But, unfortunately, this 
is not the secret of the large addition they make to her muster-roll ; for 
in the sequel of the paper I allude to, it was shown that .^£20,000 a year 
— the sum which the Episcopal Church and schools cost tlie colony 
during the incumbency of Archdeacon Scott— amounted only to 15s. a 
bead for the thirty thousand Episcopalians of the colony. On such a 
principle of calculation, it was no wonder that the Presbyterians of the 
colony should have been represented, as they actually were, as an insig- 
nificant handful ; for every person of that communion who could by any 
means be ticketed as an Episcopalian, not only served to strengthen the 
Archdeacon's argument against the necessity for Presbyterian ministers, 
but entitled him to ask other l5j. for the Episcopal Church. 
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in the district, and to receive for, so doing more than 
double the emolument that was asked for a regularly- 
ordained minister of the Church of Scotland. In the 
year 1830, I felt myself called on, with a view to ad- 
vance the interests of religion and education throughout 
the colonial territory, to proceed a second time to Eng- 
land ; and on laying the case of Bathurst and Hunter'^^ 
River before the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Goderichy with a simple recommendation from certain 
mf^strates of the territory, his Lordship was pleased 
t6 order a salary of £ 100 per annum to a minister of 
the Church of Scotland for each of these districts. 
Two ministers were accordingly appointed, and arrived 
in the colony on board the vessel I had chartered to 
carry out the Scotch mechanics in the year 1831. t 
have already mentioned the minister at Bathuiiit. The 
minister at Hunter's River is the Rev. W. Pinkerton, 
who itinerates in the district and performs divine ser-» 
vice regularly, and I am happy to add with much ac- 
ceptance, in the town of Maitland, where a Scots church 
has recently been erected and a considerable congrega- 
tion assembled. 

There is a still greater proportion of reputable free-* 
emigrant Scots Presbyterian settlers in Van Dieman's 
Land than there is in New South Wales; and the 
number in and around the rising town of Launceston, at 
the northern extremity of the island, was sufficiently 
great a year or two ago to render a minister and a place 
of worship of the communion of the Church of Scot- 
land a great desideratum in that neighbourhood. A 
committee of management^ consisting of twelve or fif- 
teen respectable Scotch inhabitants of Launceston and 
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its vicinity, was accordingly appointed, and a subscrip- 
tion was raised to a considerable amount for the erec- 
tion of a Scots church. Previous^ however, to their 
commencing operations, a memorial was presented to 
His Excellency Colonel Arthur, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the island, soliciting assistance towards the accomplish- 
itaent of the object; the colonial government being in 
the habit of granting assistance in other cases. Colonel 
Arthur met the memorial with a direct and ungracious 
refusal, informing the Presbyterians that there was 
already an Episcopal church at Launceston, which he 
thought quite sufficient for the spiritual wants of the 
district. Of course, a military officer who has either 
fought or bought himself up to the rank of a colonel in 
the army must be supposed a much better judge in 
such matters — especially if, like Colonel Arthur, he has 
had an opportunity of completing his theological educa* 
tion at a miUtary station in the West Indies-- than a 
numerous and respectable body of free emigrant Scots- 
jmen ; and the Presbyterians of Launceston were con- 
sequently silenced. 

They were not inclined, however, to sell their birth- 
right at the Lieutenant-Governor's bidding. The sub- 
scription proceeded, and the committee of management 
continued their operations ; and I had the honour of re- 
ceiving an official letter from the Secretary in the year 
1832, informing me of what they had done and ex- 
perienced, and asking advice in regard to their fiiture 
procedure. There was at that time a licentiate of 
the . church of Scotland in Sydney, the Rev. John 
'Anderson, conducting the mercantile department of the 
Australian College. Mr. Anderson was an acceptable 
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preacher, and naturally preferred having the pastoral 
charge of a congregation of his countrymen to the 
situation which he then held, and which, it was also 
found, could be conducted equally well by a layman. 
His certificates were accordingly forwarded to Laun- 
ceston, where, a meeting of the Scots Presbyterians of 
the town and neighbourhood being held, he was unani- 
mously elected their minister ; a salary of £100 per an- 
num, with a free house, being voted for his maintenance, 
in the hope of obtaining the sum of £100 additional 
from the Government. The following Presbyterial 
letter, which will doubtless not be uninteresting to the 
Scottish reader, contain^ an account of the subsequent 
proceedings relative to Mr. Anderson's appointment to 
the pastoral charge of the congregation at Launcestoii, 
and details the formation of a Presbytery* and the 
ordination of a minister — the first instances of the kind 
that have occurred in the Australian colonies. 

Sydney, New South V^ales, llth January, 1833. 
Christian Friends and Bretrrsn, ' " ' 

It is with much pleasure I inform you that I have been com- 
missioned by the Presbytery of New South Wales to acquaint you, that 

• 

* A Presbytery in the Church of Scotland consists of the ministers and 
certain lay-elders of all the churches in a certain district of country. It 
exercises all the purely spiritual powers that are exercised in the Church 
of England by a Bishop, all questions being decided by the Toice of the 
majority ; there being a liberty of appeal, however, to a higher court, 
consisting of deputies from a number 6f Presbyteries, called a Synod, and 
from the latter court to the General Assembly, which meets once a year, 
and consists of deputies, both clerical and laical, from all the Presbyteries 
of the kingdom. The lay-elders take a part, and hare a Toice in aU pro- 
ceedings, with the exception of the ordination of ministers, which is held 
purely clerical. 
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Cbvdi of Seodand MttUd u tlus coloay, Tis. tkc R«T. Dr. LMf aad tW 

9i Portka4 HMd, aad db« lUr.TkoMsTkMuiw, of Botlmnt.* iMTOg 
aol tofotWria tW Scots Ckwcb, Sydaoy, puiiaMU to •drarti— ont, did, 
•ftor diriBO oonrieo aad motaro d^boimtioD, uaammomtif ioooIto to 
eoMtitato tlioBflolToo a Prookytory, vnder tbo dorignafmp of •• Tlio 
ProobytOTy of Now Sootk Waloo," •gr—Mj to tbo imtitatioM sad 
pTBOtieo of dbo PiooVytorisii Cbarcb. Aad tbo nid Preobytory boTiBf 
boon ooMtitatod by pnyor by tbo Bar. Mr.Cloload, aad Dr. Loag boiac 
eboooa If odontor, tad Mr. CloUad Prcoby t«ry Clorfc, it was aiOTed by Dr. 
Laag tbat tbo Ror. Joba Aadorsoa, Proaeborof tbo Ooopel, a Lic oat iat a 
of tbo Pnobytory of Skyo ia Scotlaad, aad oao of tbo Profoooors ia tbt 
Aastraliaa Collogo, Sydaoy, bo fortbwitb takoa oa trials witb a riow to 
bis ordiaatioa to tbo work of tbo boly aiiaistry at Laaacostoo, Van 
Dionaa's Laad, wbitbor bo bad booa iavitod ia duo fom by a coa- 
grogatioo of Scotf Prosbyteriaas ia commaaioa witb tbo Scottisb Na- 
tiooal Cborcb : Aad Dr. Laag baling sabnutted to tbe Presbytery a 
sorios of rosolotioDs, passed at a general meeting of tbe congregatioa at 
laaoeostoa, embodying tbe inritation referred to, together witb a notifi- 
oation of Mr. Anderson's acceptance, as weU as of the consent aad coa* 
canrence of the conncil of the Australian College, and hsFiog read and 
Submitted to the Presbytery various certificates from eminent ministers 
of tbe Church of Scotland in favour of Mr. Anderson's ministerial 
abilities and deportment ; it was resolved unanimously, that Mr. An- 
derson be forthwith taken on trials for ordination : And the Presbytery 
having accordingly met for this purpose in tbe Scots Church, Sydney, 
on the day following, that is to say, on the fifteenth day of December 
last, and having heard Mr. Anderson deliver the discourses prescribed by 
the Church of Scotland to candidates for ordination, viz. a Lecture, an 
Kzegesis, an Exercise and Additions, ond a Popular Sermon,— all of which 
they highly approved of and unanimously sustained — and having also ascer* 
tained by actual examination that Mr. Anderson -possessed a competent 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, of Theology and 
Chronology, as well as of the history of the Christian Church in general 
and of the Church of Scotland in particular; resolved, that the Rev. Mr. 
Anderson be ordained to the work of tbe ministry at Launceston, in the 

• The Uev.W.Pinkerton, of Maitland, Hunter's River, is not yet an 
ordained minister, though a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, or what 
is understood by beiug in Deacon's Orders in tbe Church of England. 
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Scots Chorob, Sydney, oa Tuesday tlie elgbteenth day df Deeedkber* 
1833, at eleren o'clock, directing Mr. Anderson in tbe mean time 19 
qualify to Goremment by taking the oath of allegiance to His Majesty, 
and to produce a certificate of tbe same at tbe next meeting of Pres- 
bytery : And tbe Presbytery baring accordingly met at tbe time and place 
appointed, and being constituted by prayer by the Moderator, and Mr. 
Anderson having produced a certificate of bis baring taken tbe oath 
of allegiance to His Majesty, and baring answered the questions pire* 
scribed- by tbe Church of Scotland on such occasions to the satisfaction of 
the Presbytery, and no just grounds baring been alleged why be should 
not be ordained forthwith, be was accordingly ordained to the office of the 
holy ministry at Launceston, by prayer and tbe imposition of the bands 
of tbe Presbytery, being at the same time earnestly commended to the 
grace of God, and receiving the right hand of fellowship from the Pres- 
bytery, into which be was afterwards admitted as a corresponding mem- 
ber from Van Dieman's Land, agreeably to the practice of the Chutth of 
Scotland. 

I beg, therefore, Christian friends and brethren, in the name and on 
behalf of the Presbytery of New South Wales, earnestly to recommend 
the Rer. Mr. Anderson to your Christian regards ; trusting that you will 
find him a zealous, able, and efficient minister of the Gospel of our Lord 
and Sariour Jesus Christ, and that by a diligent attendance on bis public 
and prirate ministrations, conjoined with a Christian and consistent 
walk and conrersation, as well as by securing a suitable maintenance for 
bim in4iis honourable and important calling, you will do all that in you 
lies to strengthen his hands, and to encourage his heart ; that in the great 
day of reckoning when the Lord Jesus Christ, the only King and Head of 
tbe Church whether in hearen or in earth, shall judge righteous judg- 
ment between pastors and people, be may be approred as a good and 
faithful serrant, and you accepted as a willing and obedient people, and 
both ererlastingly blessed. 

I bare tbe honour to be. Christian Friends and Brethren, ■ ■■ ' 
in the name and by appointment of the Presbytery of New South Wales, 

Your sincere friend and serrant, 

JOHN DUNMORE LANG, Uodimior, 

To the Committee of Management 
of the Scots Church, Launceston, Van Dieman's Land. 

Mr. Anderson was warmly received by the Presbyte** 
nans of Launceston, and the Scots Church in that iro- 
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portant settlement, the erection of which had been 
commenced previous to his arrival, was nearly com* 
pleted when I last heard from the island. In the mean 
time the Venerable W. G. Broughton, A. M., the pre- 
sent Archdeacon of New South Wales, had made a 
tour of clerical visitation to Van Dieman's Land; and 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, having ac- 
companied him across the island, when engaged in the 
laudable employment of marking out suitable places for 
the erection of Episcopal Churches — which in several 
instances are intended for the purpose of proselytizing to 
Episcopacy a Scots Presbyterian population, who would 
much rather have ministers of their own communion, if 
the government would allow them to have them on any 
thing like equal terms — arrived at Launceston. Mr. An- 
derson, who had then been some time at that settlement, 
did himself the honour to wait upon His Excellency, 
who, to his no small surprise, desired him to present his 
credentials to the Archdeacon, which Mr. Anderson 
of course politely but firmly declined. I entertain a 
high respect for Lieutenant-Governor Arthur, for the 
good example he has uniformly set to the people of his 
government, and for his geneml encouragement of what- 
ever is useful or praiseworthy. But in his thus pro- 
posing to subject the Presbyterian ministers of his 
government to Episcopal authority, it is not difficult 
to detect the workings of that unmanly spirit which 
Episcopal domination uniformly engenders among the 
higher classes in the colonies; for I am utterly ignorant 
of human nature, and the experience I have gained in 
the study of mankind is not worth a straw, if His Es^- 
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ce]lency*s incivility to my friend and brother-^a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, who had merely gone to 
seek the welfare of the people of his government — ^was 
dictated by any other motive than his apprehension 
lest he should otherwise offend the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of New South Wales. 

But this was not all. There was a school supported 
by the government at Launceston— of course under 
Episcopal management — and some of the children who 
attended it, being of Presbyterian parentage, naturally 
attended Mr. Anderson's ministry on the Sabbath. But 
during the Archdeacon's residence in the island, an 
order was issued requiring all the children to attend 
divine service at the Episcopal church under pain of 
exclusion from the school. 

Such, however, has been the thoroughly exclusive, 
intolerant, and tyrannical spirit of Episcopal domination 
in the British colonies all along. Witness the case of 
the Scots Presbyterians of New York, virhen that pro- 
vince was a British colony, a century ago : — 

<*The Presbyterians increasing ftftef Lofd Cortibuty's return to £ng« 
land," (I qnote from Smith's History of New York, page 191,) " calldd 
Mr. Anderson, a Scotch minister, to the pastoral charge of their congre- 
gation ; and Dn John Nicol, Patrick M'Ktight, Gilbert LiWngston, and 
Thomas Smith, purchased a piece of ground and founded a church in 
1719. Two years afterwards they petitioned Colonel Schuyler, who had 
then the chief command, for a charter of incorporation, to secure their 
estate for religious worship, upon the plan of the Church in North Bri- 
tain, but were disappointed in their expectations throiigh th§ opposition 
of the Episcopal party, I'faey shortly after renewed their request to Go- 
vernor Burnet, who referred th6 petition to his Council. Th» Episeopa* 
Uans again violently opposed the grant, and the Gorernor in 1724 wrote 
npon the subject to the Lords of Trade for their direction. Cotinsellor 
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WmI, who WM tliMi eoBiultod, fkf his opuuon in thmi words { ' Upoa 
oontiderttioii of di« MTsral acta of Unifonnity that have pasted in Great 
Britain, 1 am of opinion that they do not extend to New York, and con- 
sequently an act of toleration is of no use in that prorince ; and therefore, 
as there is no proTincial act for uniformity, according to the Cborch of 
England, I am of opinion, that by law snch patent of incorporation may 
be g'ranted as by the petition is desired.— Rich a an W&sr, SOth Aagust, 
1794.' After se? eral years' solicitation for a charter in rain, and fearful 
that those who obstracted such a reasonable request would watch an 
opportunity to give them a more effectual wound; those among the 
Presbyterians who were inrested with the fee-simple of the church and 
ground eonreyed it, on the 16th March, 1730, to the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and the commission thereof, 
the Moderator of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, the Principal of the Coir 
lege of Edinburgh, the Professor of Divinity therein, and the Procurator 
and Agent of the Church of Scotland, for the time being, and their suc- 
eessors in office, as a committee of the General Assembly. On the 15th 
of August, 1733, the Church of Scotland, by an instrument under the 
seal of the General Assembly, and signed by Mr. Niel Campbell, Princi- 
pal of the University of Glasgow, and Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly and commission thereof; Mr. James Nisbet, one of the ministers of 
the Gospel at Edinburgh, Moderator of the Presbytery of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. William Hamilton, Principal of the University of Edinburgh ; Air. 
James Smith, Professor of Divinity therein, and Mr. William Grant, 
Advocate, Procurator for the Church of Scotland, for the time being; 
pursuant to an act of the General Assembly dated the 8th May, 1731, did 
declare, ' that notwithstanding the aforesaid right made to them and 
their successors in office, they were desirous that the aforesaid building 
end edifice, and appurtenances thereof, be preserved for the pious and 
religious purposes for which the same were designed; and that it should 
be free and lawful to the Presbyterians then residing, or that should at any 
time thereafter be resident in or near the aforesaid city of New York, iu 
America, or others joining with them, to convene in the aforesaid Church, 
for the worship of God in all the parts thereof, and for the dispensation 
of all Gospel ordinances; and generally to use and occupy the said 
Church and its appurtenances, fully and freely in all times coming, 
they supporting and maintaining the edifice and appurtenances at their 
own charge.' Mr. Anderson was succeeded in April, 1727, by the Rev. 
Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton, a man of polite breeding, pure morals, and 
warm devotion ; under wbof e incessant labours the congregation greatly 
increased, and was enabled to erect the present edifice in 1748. Mr. 
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Alexander Comming, a young gentleman of learning and ainsnlarpene- 
tration, was choaen eolleagne to Mr. Pemberton in 1750. The congre« 
gation conaiata at present of 1800 or 1400 aoula, under the paatoral 
charge of the Rer. Mr. David Boatwick, who waa lately tranalated from 
Jamaica to New York by a S jnodioal decree." 

It was, doubtless, the repetition of such acts of intole- 
rance and oppression as the one that gave rise to the sin- 
gular proceeding detailed in the preceding extract, on the 
part of a domineering faction supported and abetted 
by the Government at home, that served gradually to 
wean the affections of the American people from their 
tdlegiance to their rightful sovereign, and that subse- 
quently gave the American Revolution that moral and 
resistless force, that enabled it to wrest the fairest pro- 
vinces from the British Empire, and to pluck the 
brightest jewel from the British Crown. The Presby- 
terians of America are now happily delivered from 
Episcopal domination ; and their two thousand flourishing 
congregations, whose ministers are all supported by the 
voluntary contributions of a Christian people, present 
an argument that cannot easily be got over by those 
who are perpetually telling us that Christianity, in this 
the age of her decrepitude, forsooth, can bo longer 
stand erect in the world, and must, therefore, be per- 
mitted to lean the whole weight of her rickety and con- 
sumptive frame on the crutch of the civil power I* 

* From recent acconnta of the atate of the Preabyterian Chnrch in 
America, which I had the pleaaure of reeeiiring direct from the United 
Statea a few montha ago in New South Walea, it appeara, that in addi- 
tion to the expense of maintaining the ordinancei of religion in their 
own body, each Preabyterian congregation throughout the Union tazea 
itself with the expense of educating, or of assisting in educating, a can- 
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The prevalence of Episcopal domination in the British 
colonies has had this unfortunate and evil effect; it 
has, in great measure, weaned the higher classes of 
Scotsmen in the colonies, and especially Scotsmen 
holding appointments under the Government, from the 
hallowed institutions of their mother-church and their 
father-land. : . If the question, which this state of things 
suggests, were merely a question as to whether men 
ought to use forms of prayer or to pray extempore, or 
whether there ought to be any other species of pre- 
cedence among the ministers of religion, than what is 
uniformly and willingly conceded, even by Presby- 
terians, to eminent services 'and eminent talents, I 
should esteem it a matter of comparatively little 
moment which side of the question individuals of my 
own countrymen were pleased to take; for though a 
Presbyterian, I trust, in the highest sense of the word, 
I am not so in that sense of it which holds either mode- 
rate Episcopacy or Independency sinful or unlawful. 
But the question is one of a far different description. 
It is, whether it is the part of a Christian man at all to 
renounce the faith of his forefathers (I use the phmse 
in its wider acceptation), without being able to assign a 
better reason for such renunciation, than that the thing 
called religion, which is taken up instead of it, is the 
I'eligion of the dominant and influential party, the reli- 
gion of all whose incomes are upwards of five hundred 
a year ? «Is this, I ask, to be esteemed a valid or sufR- 

didate, of the requisite qualifications, for the holy ministry. I should 
like to know if there is any thing to compare with so truly Christian a 
practice in the established Christianity of Great Britain. 
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cient reason for renouncing a faith which a thousand 
martyrs died to defend and to perpetuate, and the 
devoted attachment of whose children to which ha9 
raised their nation to a higher pitch of intellectual and 
moral and religious eminence, than, perhaps, any other 
European nation has ever attained ? Are the men, who 
thus sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, to be 
esteemed the worthy descendants of those patriotic 
men who ]purcha8ed the civil and religious liberties of 
Scotland with the best blood in their veins? The 
Presbyterian who becomes an Episcopalian from cpti- 
scientious motives, and who lives and dies a worth(j^ 
and pious Episcopalian, I honour, because I see. he 
possesses a conscience, though, it may be, an ill- 
informed one; but can Charity herself suppose that 
such men as I allude to have a conscience at all ? 
What indeed can be expected, either worthy or honour- 
able, of the men who, when their mother Church — 
with whose milk they were nursed as babes, and with 
whose strong 'Iheat they were fed till- they reached the 
vigour of manhood — follows them in the warmdu£ her 
maternal affection to the distant land of their 'IR^im- 
ing, cast upon her a cold and Withering look, saying, 
.*' Begone, you old, poverty-struck beldame; don't you 
see we have taken to live with this strange woman from 
Babylon V* What, I say, can be expected of such 
men, but that they will approve themselves unworthy 
sons of their mother — degenerate scions of a noble 
vine ? It has accordingly been observed, again and 
again, that of all the possible personifications of abso- 
lute servility, the Episcopalianized Scots Presbyterian 
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geatleman is, in general, the most complete in all his 
members. Indeed^ I have reason to believe that if His 
Majesty were to haul down the cross, and to hoist the 
crescent/ provided the absolute disgrace of the thing 
could only be got over in the eyes of the public, the 
majority of Episcopalianized Scots Presbyterians, hold-? 
ing appointments under the Government in the colgnies, 
would be the first to shout with the Grand Mufti of St. 
James', '^ There u no God but Allah, and Mahomet is 
1^ Prophet!" 

' But although Scots churches may not be required in 
^the colonies for the majority of Scotch gentlemen of the 
class I have just mentioned, or for Scotch merchants 
and merchants' clerks of the firm of Whalebone and Co., 
I have no hesitation in stating it as my fixed opinion — 
and I beg to add that that opinion is the result of ten 
years' experience and observation — that the preservation 
of a comparatively high state of morals and religion 
among the remainder, that is the great majority, of the 
Presbyterian population of New South Wales and Van 
DiemM^'s Land — the landholders, the small farmers, 
the mcTchanics, and the other persons and families of 
the industrious classesT belonging to that communion-^ 
will depend in great measure, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, on their being retained within the pale 
of the Presbyterian Church, and on the preservation of 
their rational attachment to its simple institutions entire 
and unbroken ; and that consequently if the system of 
proselytizing to Episcopacy, which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the Australian colonies, and which is now pur- 
sue!^ with greater offensiveness than ever in the colony 
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of Van Diemah'8 Land, is allowed to be persevered iiii 
and the Presbyterian people to be virtually, though 
perhaps not ostensibly, prevented from obtaining minis- 
ters of their own communion. His Majesty's Government 
will just be doing every thi^l in their power to render, 
the present Presbyterians of both colonies an irreligious, 
and of consequence an immoral and worthless, portion 
of the colonial population. 

If it is painful for a person of ingenuous disposition 
to be called on to allude publicly to the sins of his 
parent, it cannot but be painful in the highest degree 
for a minister of the Scottish Church to be obliged to 
give evidence that it has been owing in great measure 
to a want of Christian feeling scarcely conceivable, to a 
manifest dereliction of duty, and to a gross breach of 
trust, on the part of the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land, that the system of Episcopal domination I have 
been describing has been extended and confirmed in the 
colonies — growing with their growth, and strengthening 
with their strength — and that so many attempts have 
been successfully made to bind round the necks of 
myriads of the Scottish people beyond seas, that yoke 
from which, it seems, their patriotic forefathers vainly 
delivered them. 

It has often appeared to me that the moral and 
religious standing of the Scottish nation in reference to 
the colonial territories of the British empire, very much 
resembles that of the Jewish people in reference to thei 
heathen nations of the ancient world. Subjected in 
their native land to a species of intellectual, and 
moral, and religious training, which perhaps scarcely 
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any other European nation has so long enjoyed, the 
people of Scotland have long been extensiyely imbued 
with a spirit of emigration, which has scattered them in 
thousands over the whole face of the habitable globe, 
and filled the British coldtles in particular with a Scot- 
tish population. This wide dispersion of the Scottish 
people, we may rest assured, is no accident in the grand 
scheme of Providence, any more than the wide dis- 
persion of the ancient Jews, after having been subjected 
to a similar training in their own country, was either 
unforeseen or accidental. It was doubtless part and 
portion of a high and benevolent design for advancing 
the intellectual, the moral, and the religious welfare of 
the British colonies, of the British empire, of the world 
at large; and there was thus placed in the hands of 
the Scottish clergy a lever which the sage of Syracuse 
could only wish for — a lever of mightier power to elevate 
a large portion of the world than any equal number of 
ministers were ever called to wield since the apostolic 
age. .Will it be believed, however, that the Scottish 
clergy have hitherto remained insensible to the moral 
and religious advantages of this high position, which 
the Governor among the nations had assigned them on 
the grand arena of the world ? Will it be believed that 
although Scotsmen without number have annually gone 
forth to the British colonies for a century past, there 
has never been a single effort made on behalf of these 
colonies by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, during that long period, worth recording in a stray 
paragraph of a country- newspaper ? 
, Hud the Scottish clergy plied that moral machinery, 
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which the Presbyterian Church is so admirably adapted 
for bringing into play, on the great field of the world — 
had they followed the numerous children of their people 
who have gone forth to the colonies with some regular 
and systematic provision for their spiritual welfare- 
how many a Scotsman, whose whole life has been spent 
in. diffusing around him an atmosphere of death in the 
land of his sojourning, might not have proved a spirit of 
health to society, instead of being a very incarnation of 
some goblin damned! How many a Scottish family in 
the colonies might not have been preserved from irre- 
ligion, from infidelity, from immorality, from ruin ! 

But where were the means, it may be asked ? I ask 
in reply, how have thousands and tens of thousands 
been raised in Scotland, for the last forty years, to fit 
out and to maintain beyond seas whomsoever the Dissent- 
ing Ministers of London chose to ordain as missionaries 
to the heathen ? God forbid that I should ever whisper 
a syllable against missions to the heathen ! But I have 
seen too many missionaries not to have seen more than 
I choose to mention, whom men possessed of the least 
discernment would never have presumed to send forth 
on such an errand ! The colonies, however, were the 
first field to be occupied; and if that field had been 
properly occupied, it would have afforded much assist- 
ance to missions to the heathen, instead of proving a 
fruitful source of disappointment and counteraction to 
Christian missionaries. 

Had there been a standing-committee of the Church 
of Scotland (as there ought uniformly to have been) to 
watch over the spiritual welfare of Scotsmen in the 
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colonies, and had that committee sent out two ministers 
of the requisite qualifications to each of the Australian 
colonies about ten years ago* — insuring them, from 
funds collected in the way I have suggested, a mode- 
rate provision till they could establish themselves in the 
colonies, endeavouring in the mean time to interest the 
Government on their behalf, and following up every im- 
portant suggestion they might see it fit to make for the 
advancement of the spiritual welfare of their country- 
men in these colonies-r colonial Episcopacy would all 
along have been kept in proper and salutary check ; an 
efficient system of religious instruction would have been 
provided for all the Scotch inhabitants of both colonies 
with the utmost facility, and an incalculable amount of 
good would have been effected for that highly influential 
portion of the colonial population, at a comparatively 
insignificant expense. 

From the entire want of any such machinery in the 
Churph of Scotland, and from the burden of providing 
for the spiritual welfare of Scotsmen in the Australian 
colonies being consequently made to rest on the chance 
efforts of individuals — of individuals struggling on the 
one hand with an overwhelming Episcopacy, and un- 
supported on the other by those whose bounden duty it 
was to have upheld them — I have been reduced to the 



* The divine author of Christianity always sent out bis disciples by 
twos,' and the apostles seem to ))ave generally followed his example. 
We always hear of two of the apostolic Presbytery travelling together ; 
as for instance, Peter and John, Paul and Barnabas, Paul and Silas, 
Barnabas and Mark. The propriety and the wisdom of such an arrange- 
ment are sufficiently obvious. 
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necessity of making no fewer than three voyages round 
the world during the last ten years — living in all for 
two years. and it half of that period out of sight of land^ 
at one time in intense cold among the icebergs to the 
southward and westward of Cape Horn, at another in 
intense heat beneath a vertical sun ; traversing on an 
average about a thousand miles of ocean every month 
for ten successive years, and paying about £S00 of pas<* 
sage- money for sea- voyages from my own private re-* 
sources^ besides heavy and almost ruinous expenses on 
land. 

But the long- continued indifference of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland to the spiritual 
welfare of Scotsmen in the colonies has been produce 
tive of a still worse effect than the one I have just men« 
tioned. It has induced such a state of feeling, in re* 
gard to the colonies, on the part of the Scottish clergy 
in general, that it is almost held tantamount to a com* 
plete renunciation of caste for a licentiate of the Scottish 
Church to go to the colonies at all ; insomuch that his 
doing the very thing which his Lord and Master espe- 
cially commands— his going forth on the forlorn hope 
of the Christian army with the everlasting Gospel on 
his lips and the sword of the Spirit in his hands— is 
tacitly interpreted as a public confession of his being a 
weak brother teho lian no prospecii at home* For my own 
part, I confess I had much more difficulty in getting 
over this feeling — so humiliating to the native intel- 
lectual pride of the Scottish character — than I had in 
resolving to bid adieu, in all likelihood for ever, to my 
native land. 
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IX is necessaiyy however, to apprise the reader that this 
lamentable' indifference of the Scottish Church towards 
Scotsmen in the colonies, is altogether foreign to the 
natiye genius and character of the Church of Scotland. 
In the reign of William and Mary, when a number of 
Scottish emigrants left their native country to settle at 
the Isthmus of Darien, the General Assembly of the 
Church of^cotland — which at that period consisted en- 
tirely of ministers who had been chosen by the people — ' 
took sq warm an interest in the spiritual welfare of these 
emigitintSy that they actually removed two ordained mi- 
nisters from their parishes in Scotland and sent them along 
with them. But the General Assembly of the present cen- 
tury — which consists in great measure of ministers who 
have been thrust upon the people by the system of pa- 
tronage — have seen hundreds of thousands of Scotsmen 
leave their native country for the colonies, without ever 
inquiring whither they went, or what was likely to be- 
come of them in the distant lands of their adoption. 

This remarkable change in the character and conduct 
of the Scottish Church has arisen entirely out of the law 
of patronage — that flagitious enactment of the Tory Go- 
vernment of Queen Anne — by which the Scottish people 
were robbed of their right to elect their own pastors, 
and the appointment of the Scottish clei^y transferred 
in 'great measure to the Scottish Aristocracy. Under 
the operation of so iniquitous a system, the Presbyte- 
rians of the Covenant — those patriots indeed who held 
riot their lives dear that they might promote the best in- 
terests of their country — gradually disappeared ; and a 
race of gentlemen's gentlemen — the mere sycophants 
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and dependents of the great — occupied a great majority^ 
of the pulpits of Scotland^ and reigned in their stead.-' 
And was it wonderful that velvet-tongued theologians 
like these should forget the art of speaking for their 
countrymen in the colonies ? Was it wonderful that the: 
herd of lean cattle, that were thus driven in by the 
Scottish nobility to fatten on the green pastures of the 
church, should have no sympathy for those who were 
dwelling in the dry aiid parched lands where there was 
no water? Educated in the Tory College of Subse»> 
viency, many of their number had taken the degree of 
Destitute of Natural Affection ; and their reckless in- 
difference to the best interests of their countrymen 
abroad was in keeping with the recklessness with 
which they sometimes trampled on the best feelings of 
their countrymen at home. In a parish lately vacant 
in the west of Scotland^ the last incumbent was actually 
forced upon the people at the point of the bayonet, and 
it was not the only case of the kind that had occurred; 
But even in many cases in which the operation of the 
system was much less atrocious, one or other of two evil' 
effects uniformly followed ; either the people lefl the 
national church in a body and became Presbyterian 
Dissenters, or, remaining within the pale of the church, 
they were gradually unchristianized by the miserable 
Socinian or semi-deistical theology that was generally- 
taught by its patron-created priesthood. . ' 

The period of reaction, however, :has at length ar*'» 
rived ; and that reaction we may rest assured will be' 
powerful and resistless, just in proportion to the length,- 
and breadth, and depth of the injury that has hitherto 
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been so patiently sustained by a long-abused nation 
both at home and abroad. For it is not the mere repeal 
of the law of patronage in Scotland, or the reform of a 
few flagrant abuses in the Church of England, that will 
now stem the flood-tide of popular opinion that is evi* 
deptly setting so strongly and so resistlessly against the 
religious establishments of both divisions of the island. 
In that prominent sign of the times men of understand**, 
ing cannot fail to discern a judicial infliction — the 
prelude of some overflowing scourge that will ere long 
pass through the land, and leave not one stone of these 
goodly fabrics upon another. There are men, it is true, 
who think they can still arrest the progress of public 
opinion on this and on other kindred subjects. As well^ 
might the Swiss peasant think of chaining the enor- 
mous avalanche, that has just broken adrift from its 
moorings on the summit of some lofty Alp, and is 
rolling down from precipice to precipice, and from rock 
to rock, to spread dreariness and desolation over his 
happy valley. The revolutionary clock has struck one, 
to indicate that the day of overtinuing has already com- 
menced ; and well may the mitred Episcopalian priest 
and the Presbyterian Levite feel alarmed together at its 
fearfully ominous and volcanic sound ! 

As there was nothing to counteract the efforts of Epis- 
copacy to establish for itself an exclusive predominance 
in the Australian colonies, ways and means were at 
length devised by certain zealots for that system, to ex- 
hibit it to the colonists in an attitude of power and glory 
not unworthy of the era of Pope Hildebrand. For this 
purpose, a Church and School Corporation was esta- 
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blished by Royal Charter in the year 1826, by which 
the whole care of religion and education in the colony 
of New South Wales was assigned to the Episcopal 
clergy, to whom a seventh of the whole continent^ or a 
piece of land as large as the island of Great Britain, was 
liberally allotted as a suitable reward for their trouble ; 
and as it was wisely considered that the land was of 
little value so long as it remained in a waste state, the 
privileged clergy were very properly allowed in the 
mean time to extract whatever they might think neces- 
sary from the public purse, till the increase of popula- 
tion should render their estate valuable in proportion to 
their deserts. The charter provided for the future erec- 
tion of a bishopric in the colony, and declared expressly 
that the bishop was to be paid first, no archdeacon 
to receive any thing till his lordiship was satisfied. The 
archdeacons were to follow next, and whatever they 
left was to be divided among the rectors ; the working 
clergy or curates to receive nothing till the latter had 
got enough. 

The Episcopal Church Establishment of the colony 
consists at present of an archdeacon, fifteen chaplaips,. 
and three catechists; the Episcopal Sehool Establish- 
ment embracing a male and a female orphan school- 
each under the superintendence of a half-pay lieutieinant 
in the navy — and about thirty primary schools of a cha- 
racter exceedingly inferior to that of the parish schools 
of Scotland. Will it be believed, however, that so long 
ago as the year 1828, when there were'tieither so many 
chaplains nor so many schools as at present by a consi- 
derable number, the cost of these petty establishments 
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should have amounted in a single year to upwards of 
£22,000? The salaries of the chaplains varied, at, the 
period I allude to, from £400 to £250 per annum ; but 
the amount of these salaries was no cue to the real emo- 
luments of the incumbent, or to the total charge for his 
maintenance on the revenue of the colony. Every ex^ 
pedient was adopted to raise the wind, or, in other words, 
to increase the income ; and, as the Corporation consisted 
chiefly of clergymen, one voted for another, and the de- 
mands on the treasury were consequently exorbitant 
enough. For instance, the two Episcopal chaplains of 
Sydney, both of whom had only recdved that species 
of ordination which is given for foreign parts, had each 
a fixed salary of the amount specified, (viz. about £300 
or £360 per ann.) t(^ether with a free house, which in 
Sydney is worth about £100 a year; but as the one 
performed divine service at the jail, and the other in 
the hulk, and as there are no free-will offerings at the 
door of the Colonial Episcopal Tabernacle^ it was doubt- 
less quite reasonable to allow £50 additional to each 
of them for these extra duties.* They had each grants 
of land, or farms of their own, which were not suffered 
to lie waste, in the interior. It was not likely, there*- 
fore, that the few acres of sterile land, which they held 
as glebes near the town of Sydney, could' be of much 
use to them as cattle-runs. They were accordingly in- 
duced to surrender their glebes to the Corporation, and 

* There used also to be something got for performing divine service to 
the military in Sydney ; but as that item is charged to the account of the 
mother countryi it is not included in the annual returns of the appropria- 
tion of the colonial revenue. 
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received a compensation of £100 a year each in lieu of 
them. In the mean time, every baptism, every marriage^ 
every burial had to be paid for, with a regular and ac- 
customed fee. But Episcopal covetousness (I must use 
the right word, however offensive,) was not yet satisfied ; 
and the one chaplain accordingly presented to the Cor- 
poration, during one of the years of drought, an account 
of nearly £700 for additional perquisites, to which it 
appears he was fairly entitled, but which it seems the 
good man had never got, and the other a similar account 
of about £600; and the Corporation, of course, voting both 
accounts correct, they were duly paid. Yes, these ac<- 
counts were both presented and paid, at a time when 
many respectable families in the colony were reduced to 
absolute poverty through the visitation of God and their 
own unfortunate speculations in sheep aiid cattle, and 
when whole districts of inhabited country within the ter- 
ritory were left without the shadow of provision for the 
dispensation of the ordinances of religion ! 

But, even at the very time when this lavish and un- 
seemly expenditure of the public money was going on, 
so jealous was colonial Episcopacy of her power, or 
rather so unwilling that men who were not entirely of 
her own making should come within her borders to ipy 
ouCthe nakedness of the land, that before I could obtain 
a single hundred a year for a regularly educated and 
ordained Scotch clergyman, to dispense the ordinances 
of reUgion among his own countrymen in an extensive 
district of country in the territory, I had to leave my 
own congregation for a twelvemonth, to double Cape 
Horn, to circumnavigate the globe ! Is there any man 
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of common candour who will not acknowledge that, in 
iuch circumstances, a colonial church establishment is a 
positive, an enormous, an intolerable evil ? 

In the last accounts which the Corporation published, 
tliere was an item of £30 for travelling expenses for th^ 
venerable Archdeacon Broughton. So small an item, 
it may perhaps be imagined, might well be suffered to 
pass unnoticed ; but there are cases, as for instance the 
famous case of the forbidden fruit, in which the very 
insignificance of the gratification prodigiously aggra- 
vates the offence- Had the Archdeacon's travelling 
expenses amounted to £400 or £500, I would have 
said» ** This is doubtless an apostolic man, who occupies 
himself in traversing the territory and in*confirming the 
churches, from January to December. It is right that 
the public should help him to pay his expenses/' But 
when I find that the travelling expenses of the super- 
intendent of so many churches and schools and cate- 
chist-stations amounted only to £30 for a whole twelve- 
month ; and when I find, moreover, that the venerable 
gentleman had not the heart to expend that paltry 
amount from his ample salary of £2000 a year, so long 
as he could fish up £30 more from the colonial treasury 
chest, I am surely left to form a very different conclu- 
sion. Presbyterians have been told again and again, 
as a reason for being denied the ordinances of religion 
agreeably to the customs of their own communion in the 
colonies, that the Uhurch of England is a Protestant 
and apostolic church. I ask, are these apostolic prac- 
tices ? — for I presume it was a competent authority 
ithat left us this test for judging both of churches and 
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o( meiif-^By their fruits ye shall knotib theni. No ! men 
have not yet learned to gather grapes of thorns^ or figs 
of thistles. It is still unfortunately not less true than it 
was in the days of the ancient prophet^ '' The priests 
teach for hire, and the prophets divine for money.** Let 
those whom it concerns *' hear, read^ mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest " what follows : " Therefore for your 
SARES shall Zion be ploughed as afield, and Jerusalem 
become heaps.** ^ 

The mere management of the Church and School 
Corporation, independently altogether of the salaries of 
clergymen and schoolmasters, cost, for some time after 
the institution of that body, upwards of £2000 a year. 
I confess I am utterly. imable to account for the disap- 
pearance of so much public money, by any process of 
compound addition exemplified in the common systems 
of Scotch ecclesiastical arithmetic; but I admit that 
there is an essential vulgarity in Presbyterianism on the 
important subject of expense, which perhaps unfits a 
man for seeing how easily the public money can be 
spent unprofitably by those who have the exclusive 
right and privilege of doing so. Compared with this 

* So long M a spirit of this kind is mllowed to predominate in any pro- 
fessing church, I consider it a waste of time, and nothing less than down- 
right mockery, to inquire which of the tsmi it is, from the highest Cal- 
Tinism down to ahsolute Deism, that is taught in its pulpits. The grand 
maxim of Christianity is, " Loye not the world, neither the things of the 
world, for whoso loveth the world, the loye of the Father is not in him ;" 
and when I find this maxim set aside, either in the constitution or in th^ 
practice of any church, I consider my commission of inquiry into its 
doctrines at an end : for of what consequence is it, though the yoice be 
the yoice of Jacob, if the hands are the haiids of Esau, or rather of Ish- 
nael 1 
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expenditure the correspondiDg expenditure of the whole 
Church of Scotland appears paltry and insignificant. 
The clerkship of the General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church, for example — a body having the superintend- 
ence of a thousand ministers, with all their churches 
and chapels, four universities, and upwards of a thou- 
sand parochial schoolmasters and schools — costs only 
£200 per annum ; and the duty is at present dischai^ed 
gratuitously by two clergymen, who devote the whole 
of the salary allowed them to the Widows' Fund. But 
the clerkship of the Church and School Corporaticm of 
New South Wales — a body having the superintendence 
of only twelve or fifteen ministers, and about double the 
number of schoolmasters — required an establishment of 
no fewer than four lay-clerks ; of whom the first — who 
of course was the son of a member of the Corporation, 
who had, previously to the institution of that body, 
had merely half-a-crown a day as a supernumerary 
clerk in the Commissariat Office — had a salary allowed 
him of £400 a year, which (if I have not been greatly 
misinformed) was to have been raised gradually to 
£700. 

If the reader should consider the preceding observa- 
tions not altogether in character, it will be proper to re- 
lect the method of procedure which even the Divine 
Author of Christianity deemed it expedient to pursue, in 
dealing with persons who had transformed His Father*s 
House into a home of merchandize^ and who, to use the 
strong language of Scripture on another occasion, had 
caused the offering of the Lord to be abhorred. But the 
reader will recollect, moreover, that as efforts have long 
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been systematically made to prevent Scots Presbyte* 
rians in the colonies from obtaining ministers of their 
own communion^ on the plea that the colonial Episco-^ 
pacy affords a sufficient provision for the supply of their 
spiritual wants, Presbyterians are called on to show that 
they have good reason for considering colonial Episco- 
pacy but a sorry substitute for that system of ecclesias- 
tical polity, for which Knox pleaded so powerfully, for 
which Melville was so long immured in a prison, aiid 
for which Renwick died. Nay, as far as the writer is 
personally concerned, the reader will find in the sequel 
that the statements I have been induced to make in the 
course of this chapter, relative to the character and 
bearing of colonial Episcopacy, have been made in grekt 
measure for my own vindication and in self-defence* 

The necessary and direct tendency of the system and 
practice, of which I have thus given the reader a slight 
sketch, was to lower the standard of teligion through- 
out the colony, by identifying the ministers of religion 
in the estimation of the colonial public with a regularly- 
organized system of grasping covetousness. The last 
time I attended divine service, according to the ritual 
of the Church of England in New South Wales, was at 
the first visitation of the present Archdeacon of the 
colony, in the year 1829. The sermon preceding the 
charge was delivered by the junior chaplain, the Rev. 
Joseph Docker, then recently arrived from one of the 
English Universities. The purport of the sermon was, 
'/ that the general prejudice against the Church of 
England, on the ground of its being an overpaid esta- 
blishment, was quite unfounded ; theire being few men 
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in business who did not realize more than £500 a year-* 
a sum which was considerably higher than the ave- 
rage value of ecclesiastical livings, notwithstanding the 
much greater expensiveness of a clerical than of a mer- 
cantile education. There were a few prizes (w) indeed 
in the churchrlottery, but then there were many blanks; 
and, as it was tacitlyimplied that the blanks prepon- 
derated in the Australian colonies, it was very properly 
argued, that a clergyman settled in these colonies had 
an undoubted right to eke out his income by some other 
means ; as for instance (I presume, however, to give the 
instance myself,) by doing something considerable in 
the grazing line/' Mr. Docker's sermon was censured • 
at the time by some of his brethren ; but I confess I 
could not help thinking him a very honest man, who. 
had given a remarkably candid representation of the 
state of feeling in the body be belonged to. 

Mr. Docker concluded his sermon with a long extract: 
from the published sermons of an eminent divine of the 
Church of England, which, from having accidentally, 
read the particular sermon quoted from very shortly 
before, I recognised as part of a singularly exception- 
able sermon on the use and abuse of Scripture language, 
by th^ late Archdeacon Paley. The object of the ex- 
tract was to show " that the circumstances of Christianitif 
were very peculiar in the Apostolic age, and that the 
transition from Judaism or Paganism to Christianity, 
was so great, that it justified much stronger language 
than could now be used with any degree of propriety. 
Besides, the Apostles were men of ardent minds and 
strong passions, who were apt to speak byperbolically 
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when they felt warmly;'' tad it must be allowed in 
cdmihon candour^ that the tent-inaking habits of one of 
their number, who has written the most copiously of 
them ally were by no means likely to render him so 
thoroughly adept in the use and abuse of Scripture Ian* 
guage, as the late Archdeacon of Carlisle. " The epis- 
tles of Paul accordingly abound in such expressions as 
being converted^ being born of God, being bom again, 
being regenerated, being made new creatures^ 8cc. Now, 
these expressions, however applicable to the case of a 
Jew or a Pagan becoming a Christian, are not to be ap- 
plied to the case of a person who has been born and 
bred a Christian, and they consequently mean absolutely 
nothing in the present circumstances of Christianity.^ 
If it had merely been asserted that such expressions 
meant very little in the present circumstances of colo- 
nial Episcopacy, I should have acknowleged that the 
allegation was not very far from the truth ; and I should 
have accounted for the lamentable fact by referring the 
reader to the preceding details. 

It will not occasion surprise, on the part of Christian 
and candid men, that the prevalence of the system I 
have been describing should have given currency and 
credit in the Australian colonies to the scandalous and 
delusive idea, that religion is mere priestcraft, and that 
the ministers of religion are mere mercenary hirelings, 
whose whole and sole object is gain. - Ihave heard this 
idea broached too frequently myself, and in too great a 
variety of forms, by men of some consequence in the 
colony, not to know that it is perfectly consistent with 
a decent conformity to* the established observances of a 
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Government-church. In short, a great proportion of 
the upper and influential classes of society in both 
colonies have undoubtedly reached that point in theo- 
logy, which admits that religion is a very good thing 
after all for the lower classes of society. To assert any 
thing further, however, would be belying the present cir- 
cunutancei of Australian Christianity. 

Monopolies in religion, as well as in any thing else, 
are uniformly productive of intolerance and oppression 
on the one hand, and of heartburnings and jealousies 
on the other. The intolerant spirit of colonial Episco- 
pacy was exhibited, however, long before the appoint- 
ment of an Archdeacon, or the arrival of ministers of 
the Church of Scotland in the territory. During the 
government of Major-General Macquarie, the Rev. Mr. 
Crook, formerly missionary from the London Missionary 
Society to the Marquesas Islands, resided several years 
in the colony ; and frequently performed divine service 
according to the forms of the Independents both in 
Sydney and throughout the territory. He even pro^ 
ceeded on one occasion to dispense the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper in Sydney. This, however, was re- 
garded as an intolerable usurpation by the colonial 
Episcopal clergy of the period, who accordingly pre- 
ferred a complaint against Mr. Crook to His Excellency 
the Governor, by whom they were forthwith authorized, 
agreeably I presume to the provisions of the ^* Act for 
the suppression of rogues and vagabonds/* to sit in 
convocation on the reverend offender, for bringing the 
ordinances of religion into contempt by dispensing the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist in an unconsecrated place 
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and with tmconsecrated vessels. Mr. Crook defended 
himself on the occasion with some firmness^ but I be- 
lieve he did not venture to repeat the grievance. 

In regsird^ however^ to the alleged profanation of a 
religious observance on the part of the Rev. Mr. Crook, 
I cannot imagine how the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Australian colonies could have managed 
to come into Court to prefer such a charge with clean 
hands ; for appearances are certainly against themselves 
in that very particular. When, for instance, Mr. James 
Frost of Sydney, bachelor, and his concubine, Mrs. 
Rebecca Tinman — whose loving husbatid, John Tinman, 
is still alive in London, and writes her by every ship, 
'' hopping she is in good elth, as this leives him in the 
daim. Thank god for it" — bring their children to church 
to be christened, along with Mr. Joseph Green and his 
concubine, Mrs. Mary Black, who have consented to 
stand godfather and godmother to the children, the 
requisite act of profanation * is performed forthwith, 
and the said children are baptized, or ''made members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven," at a dumpf or quarter-dollar a head> 
exclusive of the fee for the churching of the woman i 
Mr. Joseph Green and Mrs. Mary Black promising at 
the same time, or rather swearing in a very solemn 
manner, to renouncq on behalf of the said children the 

** This profanation is generaUy the resalt of the want of a ciWl regis* 
tration of births, marriages, and deaths in the colony ; for, if there were 
each a register, the ordinances of religion would be^mneh seldomer pros* 
titated than they are under the present system. 

t The name of a colonial piece of money stmok out from the centre 
of a doUaif. 
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devil, the world, and the flesh, and to bring them np in 
a Christian manner. And, when the said Mr. James 
Frost, after being dead-drunk for a fortnight during the 
hot weather in December, blows his own brains out in 
a fit of delirium tremens, and has been duly certified to 
have died by the viiitation of God, i. e. not by any fault 
or mismanagement of his own, his worthless carcase is 
committed to the dust, *' in sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life/' for a certain regular and 
auustomed fee ; the by-standers being left to conclude^ 
when the customary service is performed and the cus- 
tomary fee paid, that the said Mr. Joseph Green is 
happy now. Such instances of real profanation are of 
' daily occurrence in the Australian colonies ; and their 
influence is withering and blasting as the hot pestilen- 
tial wind that sweeps over the deserts of Arabia. The 
despicable practice, moreover, of demanding a fee for 
every act of clerical duty over and above what the state 
considers a sufiicient salary for the clergyman — a prac- 
tice which the Apostolic Church of England has bor- 
rowed from the Apostolic Church of Rome^ but which 
I am happy to state the Church of Scotland, whose title 
to the epithet Apos^lic is somewhat differently formed, 
has uniformly disallowed — always reminds me of that 
Apostolic personage who kept the bag and that which was 
put therein^ but betrayed his master. 

But the greatest evil th^t has hitherto resulted from 
the prevalence of Episcopal domination in New South 
Wales is that, in conformity to that principle of action 
and reaction which is so frequently exemplified in the 
present age, it has roused a spirit in the colony which it 
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will never be able to lay, and has been the means of 
saddling the country, for all time coming, with a power- 
ful Roman Catholic establishment. Till very lately^ 
there were only two priests of the Romish communion 
in New South Wales, each of whom had a salary from 
the Government of £160 per annum, the great majority 
of the members of that communion in the colony being 
either convicts or emancipated-convicts. Within the 
last two or three years, however, two or three civil offi- 
cers of the Roman Catholic persuasion have arrived in 
the colony, and one of their number — Roger Therry, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, the learned editor of the speeches 
of Canning, and Commissioner of the Courts of Re* 
quests in New South Wales — has distinguished himself 
by zealously and successfully endeavouring to procure 
for the Roman Catholics of the territory a more ex:^ 
tended provision for the support of ministers of. that 
communion. A Roman Catholic vicar has accordingly 
arrived in the colony within tue last few months, having 
a salary of £200 per annum from the Government ; and 
so lately as the month of June last (1833) salaries of 
£160 each were voted by the Legislative Council to six 
Roman Catholic chaplains, besides £800 per annum 
for Roman Catholic schools, — making in all £1900 a 
year, — ^in addition to various sums allowed for the erec-; 
tion of chapels. 

I should be sorry to blame the Roman Catholics of 
the colony, whether clergymen or laymen, for endea« 
vouring to obtain every thing from the Government 
they can ; but as a consistent Protestant, I cannot help 
regarding as a great evil the formation and consolida';! 
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tion of a strong Roman Catholic establishment in the 
Australian territory. At the same time, I have no hesi* 
tation in expressing it as my fixed opinion, that the 
existence of that establishment, in its present promi* 
nence and strength, has been owing in great measw« to 
the jealousy and the envy which were naturally, and I 
will add justly, excited among the Roman Catholics of 
the colony, at the overgrown dimensions and the lordly 
demeanour of colonial Episcopacy, during the govern- 
ment of General Darling. I should like to be informed, 
however, why the principle of supporting the religious 
establishments of the mother country alone has been 
abandoned in that colony, in favour of the Roman 
Catholics exclusively ? Are not the Methodists and the 
Independents equally good subjects, and equally de* 
serving of Government support ? The Presbyterians of 
the colony originally preferred their claim for support 
from the Government on the ground of their being 
members of one of the established churches of the 
mother country; but if a different principle is to be 
acted on in one instance, I ask why not in all ? Let us 
either have the system of the Netherlands and of France, 
where the clergy of all denominations are supported^ 
either in whole or in part^ by the Government ; or the 
system of America^ where all are indiscriminately left to 
the free-will offerings of the people. For my own partj 
though a member of an established churchy and there- 
fore holding that establishments are not unlawful in the 
Christian sense of the phrase^ and though receiving a 
liberal salary from the Crown as a minister of that 
church in a British colony, I confess I should greatly 
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prefer the latter of these systems — I mean the system ^ 
of America— for the colony of New South Wales; and 
were the Government salaries of the clergy of all deno*- 
minations in that colony to be forthwith and for ever 
withdrawn^ so far from despairing of the cause of God 
in the colony, or from being less loyal as a British sub- 
ject than I have hitherto been, I should rather be in* 
clined to say, Advance Australia I God save the King ! 

In fact, I have long been convinced that the interests 
of the Christian religion would by this time have been 
in a much more advanced and prosperous state than 
they actually are, even in the convict-colony of New 
South Wales, if not one sixpence had ever been paid 
from the colonial treasilry to a single minister of religion 
in the territory, and if the planting of churches in the 
colony had been left entirely to Christian philanthropy 
and British benevolence. Religion is a sensitive plant, 
which, when delicately handled, refuses not to •grow, 
under the shadow of the royal oak ; but it is so apt in 
that situation to be trodden down by the sycophant, the 
formalist, and the worldling, that it is far likelier to 
flourish in the open field of the world, where those who 
are unacquainted with the habits of the plant are apt to 
imagine it can find no depth of soil to strike its roots 
downward, and no shelter from the pitiless storm. So 
long as the Ark remains the symbol of the God of Israel, 
the Strength of Israel is pledged for its defence. When 
it ceases to maintain that high character, it is worth 
defending no longer. A short-sighted priesthood^— a 
priesthood of little faith — may be ready to exclaim in 
the bitterness of their heart, at the first murmurings of 
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the storm that seems ready to burst over the religious 
establishments of the mother country. The gtory u dt- 
parted, for the Ark of God u taken! But the mighty 
and mysterious symbol will still be safe even in the 
cities of its enemies ; and the gods of the Philistines 
and the might of their people will at length fidl pros- 
trate before it.* 

* The following extract of a letter from the Rer. Elihu W. Baldwin, 
one of the clergy of New York, dated f6th December, 189S, and publiehed 
in one of the EngUah periodicala for 18S3* will illustrate the woilung of 
what is called the Voluntary System in the United States : — 

** The wisdom of the yoluntary support of Christian ordinances has 
been subjected to an experiment of many years, and upon a Tery exten- 
siye scale. It has been tried among every class of the free population 
that occupy this country, from the sober, calculating Puritans of New 
England, to the mixed multitude of the Southern and Western States. 
In many instances it has taken the place of former arrangements, which 
called in the aid of the civil goyemment ; in others again it has been 
incorporated with the earliest existence of extensive states and terri- 
tories. Now it must not be forgotten, that the Christians of the United 
States are charged with more — much more than the provision of religious 
instruction for the succeuive generations of a people already supplied 
with the means of grace. Our task is not merely to keep our chapels full 
of fuithful ministers, and to increase tlie nnmber in proportion to the 
growth of a dense and homogeneous population. We have to provide 
for new communities, which are vast in extent, and which receive their 
first citizens from many countries. With us the most serious question 
has been. Will this yoluntary plan meet the exigences of the west and 
the south 1 Will it give Christian ministers and ordinances to the great 
yalley of the Mississippi t I can state the following as results which 
encourage us to expect and attempt great things. 

*' 1. The older States are, at this time, better supplied with Evangelical 
ministers than at any former period since the Revolution. I know of 
no State or district of country, where Christianity has lost ground from 
the adoption of the voluntary support of ministers. In most instances 
the gain is unquestionable. 

'* 2. The whole nation has been supplied with the sacred Scriptures. 
And the amount of Scriptural instruction given to the rising generation 
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It would seem, however, that the System of the 
Netherlands is the one which is likely to be acted on 

in sabbath -schools and Bible-classes has probably increased fiyefold in 
ten years. 

"3. A great number of grammar-schools, colleges, and theological 
seminaries, hare been endowed and pnt in operation, to supply learned 
as well as pious adrocates of the Gospel. 

" 4. The Presbyterian and Congregational denominations alone hare 
more than twelve hundred pious young men in a course of training for 
the ministry, who are sustained by the liberality of the churches ; be- 
sides a great many who have the means. of meeting the expense of their 
•wn education. The literary and theological course of a candidate for 
the ministry with us commonly embraces from seyen to nine years. 

" 5. The domestic Missionary Societies; of these some denominations 
have under their patronage not less than eight hundred ministers, who 
are employed either in the feeble congregations of the old States, or ilk 
the infant congregations of new. Our general plan is to encourage the 
settlement of pastors in all directions, by aiding the people in their sup- 
port, until the influence of their ministrations, or the natural growth of 
their charges, shall render such assistance unnecessary. ^ 

" 6. There is a disposition manifested by all the Eyangelical denomi- 
nations to elevate the substantial qualifications of candidates for the 
ministry. Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, &c., are getting up 
their theological seminaries in all directions, and filling them with able 
professors. More htu been done for Christianity in thete retpeets within iAs^ 
loit ten yean, than had been accomplished in the preceding fifty years.** 

On the 11th of July last, seven days after I had sailed for England, a 
meeting of certain of the free inhabitants of the colony was held in Syd-. 
ney, to memorialize the Governor and the Legislative Council on the 
amount of the grant which had just been voted by the Council for the, 
support of the Episcopal church and schools for the year 1834, and on^ 
the principle of granting salaries and pensions from the colonial revenue 
for services not performed in the colony. The memorial adopted on the 
occasion expressed the opinion of the memorialists, that the support of 
the ordinances of religion in the colony ought to be left entirely to 'the, 
voluntary efforts of the people; and if such an arrangement should 
eventually take place, I am confident the colony would be no loser. At 
the same time, knowing as I well do the quarter in which that memorial 
originated, I cannot disguise from myself, that the opinion it embodied 
was by no means the dictate of enlightened Christianity, as far as the co* 
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eventually in New South Wales. In a debate in the 
House of Commons on the 6th of March, 1829, relative 
to the provision established for the dispensation of the 
ordinances ef religion in the North American colonies, 
the Right Honourable Sir George Murray, who was 
then Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, made 
the following remarks in the course of an able and eflo- 
quent speech : — i 

** I hate tlwtys been disinclined to follow tip the principle of ourrying 
into these colonies the system of an exclnsiye church establishment. I 
have oyer regretted that, in the original construction of the constitution 
of Canada, a system was introduced, the effect of which was the allot- 
ment of a large portion of that country to the exclusiye maintenance of the 
Protestant church. The interpretation giyen by many to that clause in 
the act, is, that it meant to apply exclusiyely to the Church of England. 
I can conceiTO nothing more likely to prove injurious to the Church of 
England itself, or better calculated to create feelings of religious dissen- 
sion in these colonies ; and I have therefore alwayt locked forward to the 
gradual extinction of that system, and to a just and suitable provision being 
made for the clergy of all religious persuasions — not for one more than 



lonial memorialists were concerned. I believe it was rather the offspring 
and the emanation of that spirit of liberalism and infidelity that has planted 
itself, like Samson, between what it considers the two main pillars of 
Christianity — I mean the two Protestant Established Churches of Great 
Britain — in the hope that by wrenching these pillars from their sockets, 
the whole fabric of Christianity will fall to the ground, and the restraints 
of religion be altogether removed. 

But, in cherishing such an idea. Infidelity is still as bliod as was the 
son of Manoah. It is only the house of Dagon she can bring down with 
all her desperate efforts. It is only the lords of the Philistines she can 
overwhelm under its ruins. The Church of the living God is founded on 
a rook : Infidelity can neither shake nor subvert it. The earth may be 
removed and the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea ; but tlie 
ensign for the people will still wave as conspicuously as ever on the hill 
of Zion, and the pure river of the water of life will still gladden the 
inhabitants of that city of God« 
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aitothir. I am not friendly to the principle punned in the States of Ame. 
rica, of casting off the chnrch altogether, and maintaining no connexion 
between the religions and civil establishments of the country ; at the 
same time, I should be ttill more disposed to deprecate the exclusive establish- 
ment end endounnent of one church over all others" — ^Mirror of Parlia* 

MEirr, NBW 8BRIE8, pSgC S315. 



I am utterly at a loss, however, to know how the 
right honourable baronet managed to reconcile this 
parliamentary show of liberality with his own official 
and right opposite practice. During the- period that 
that high office was held by Sir George Murray, the 
Presbyterians of Sydney forwarded a memorial to the 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, through 
His Excellency General Darling, (Soliciting a small 
salary for a Scotch schoolmaster to educate the nu-r 
merous children of the middle and lower classes of Pres- 
byterians residing in Sydney, agreeably to the modes in 
use in the parish schools of Scotland. The memorial was 
numerously signed, and, if I recollect aright, it stated 
that there was a school in existence at the time in con* 
nexion with the Scots Church in Sydney, in which a 
considerable number of ^ the pupils were taught gra- 
tuitously. A salary even of £60 a year would have 
been received with much thankfulness by the memo- 
rialists, and would have placed the school in an inde- 
pendent and flourishing condition. It was peculiarly 
mortifying, however, to be told in reply by Sir George 
Murray — our own countryman, as General Darling very 
pointedly observed on the occasion — ^that no salary of 
the kind would be allowed, as the Presbyterians, for- 
sooth, had got enough from the Government already ! , 
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According to the right honourable profesaor of libe- 
rality in the House of Commons^ the free emigrant 
Scots Presbyterians of New South Waletf were not fit 
to be entrusted with the education of their own offspring. 
Their church might be tolerated and supported during 
the present generation — but no longer if the Govern- 
ment could help it. Every drop of the Presbyterian 
blood waSy if possiblci to be squeezed out of the veins of 
the colony ; and for this purpose all ,the Presbyterian 
children, whose parents could not afford to pay for 
their education ihdependently of the Government, were 
to be laid hold of by the underlings of Episcopacy, and 
taught to repeat stories about their godfathers and their 
gpdmotherd, and to ai^swer to the question, fVluit is your 
name ? — like a tame cockatoo ! 

I appeal against the continuance of so illiberal a 
system to the honourable feelings even of the Epis* 
copalian members of the reformed House of Commons. 
They have only to express their generous disapproval 
of it, and it ceases for ever. For what, I ask, is the 
unpardonable political sin that Scotsmen have com- 
mitted either at home or abroad, that they are thus 
placed as it were under the ban of the empire in the 
colonies — that their very children must be laid hold 
of and made to pass through the fire to the Moloch 
of Episcopacy ? A little — a very little comparatively — : 
will satisfy the Presbyterian inhabitants of both colo- 
nies, both for churches and schools ; but they cannot 
help feeling that they have hitherto been treated with 
injustice, when — notwithstanding the acknowledged 
fact, that more than one half of all the free emigrants 
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who have arrived in the colony of Van Dienian*s Land 
for the last twelve years have been Scotsmen and Pres- 
byterians — all the four regularly educated ministers 
of the Presbyterian church, who are at this moment sta- 
tioned in that island, do not receive half as much from 
the Government altogether as is obtained in one shape or 
other by a single Episcopal chaplain in the islaAd, 
who had never even been within the walls of a college 
previous to. his being ordained ^br the colonies by the 
bishop of London. 

All that the Presbyterians of New South Wales had 
got for their ministers from the Government, at the 
time when they had the honour of receiving the direct 
refusal of Sir George Murray, in reply to their memorial 
for a paltry salary for a Scotch schoolmaster in Sydney, 
was £400 per annum. The colonial Episcopacy was 
receiving, at that very time, £18,000 per annum. The 
amount now allotted to the Presbyterian clergy is £600 
per annum. The present amount of the grant to the 
Episcopal clergy is £18,129. 10s. viz. £11,642. lOs. for 
the clergy exclusively, and £6,687 for Episcopal 
schools. The very musicians, door-keepers, and other 
menials of the Episcopal churches of the colony have at 
this moment £190 more of the public money divided 
among them every year, than the whole sum allotted to 
all the Presbyterian clergy of the territory. The whole 
cost of the Episcopal establishment of the colony during 
the first' five years of General Darling's Government 
amounted, independently of the revenue accruing to the 
Corporation from the sale and rent of church lands, 
as well as of certain items paid from the Parliamentary 
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grant for the support of the colonial Efiiscopacy during 
the year 1826, to the sum of £91.569. 17s. 4d. The 
Presbyterian clergy of the colony cost the Government 
during the same period £1966. 6s. 8d., or, including the 
items above mentioned, less than one-fiftieth part of the 
cost of the Colonial Episcopal Church and School Es-' 
tatflishment. 

At the same time, I am happy to state that there are 
zealous and active ministers of the Church of England 
in the Australian colonies — men whose faith and prac- 
tice are not onIy*unexceptionabIe but exemplary — men 
whom the people would doubtless support willingly, if 
they were left to depend entirely on their Christian 
liberality. The Venerable the Archdeacon is by no 
means a man of eminent talent; but his attainments, 
both as a scholar and as a divine of the school of Ar- 
minius, are highly respectable. Indeed, if his place in 
society had been more favourable for the developement 
of the milder graces of the clerical character, and if he 
had not been invested with the dangerous attribute of 
political power — that perilous possession of which 
churchmen from the days of Diotrephes have been so 
passionately fond, but which often neutralizes their best 
qualities and turns their gold into bronze — I am con- 
fident he would have proved a zealous, a useful, and an 
acceptable minister of religion. In short, it is the 
system that is at fault, rather than the men. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have by no means made so 
strong an impression on the colony as ^ at^^wM have 
wished and anticipated. In Sydney, of 

their body is not large, considering the 
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been settled in the country, and the strength they have 
at different periods been able to bring into the colonial 
field. Out of Sydney^ their numbers are very incon* 
siderable. This is certainly to be regretted in a convict* 
colony; for although I am no admirer of the theological 
system of that body, I cannot but acknowledge that 
many of their number exhibit a warmth of piety and a 
fervency of zeal, which, although occasionally mingled 
with extravagance, are relics of the best 9ges of the 
Christian Church, and are not always to be met with 
in other communions. There are evidences, however, 
of recent improvement in this denomination in the 
colony. Indeed, the state of torpor into which it had 
previously sunk was owing, in great measure, to the 
prevalence of blighting winds from a quarter I have 
already indicated ; but a fresh infusion of warm blood 
from the mother country has again begun to warm and 
to invigorate the system. 

A baneful influence has undoubtedly been exerted 
on the colony from a circumstance to which I have 
already alluded, — I mean the recklessness with which 
individuals who had been sent out to the Australian 
colonies or to the South Sea Islands as missionaries, 
and had acted for a time in that capacity with various 
success, have subsequently quitted the missionary field 
and divested themselves of the missionary character 
altogether ; becoming thenceforth mere laymen, and de* 
voting themselves exclusively to what my eloquent 
countryman Dr. Chalmers would designate the pursuits 
iuid concerns of earthliness. I am no advocate for the 
^opish doctrine relative to ** Holy Orders," which — ^it 
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is preposterously conceived by the members of the 
Romish Church — communicate a new, a sacred^ and an 
indelible character to the individual, independently of 
his own moral and religious standing in the sight of 
God and man; but I can easily conceive how that 
doctrine has been distilledi in the Babylonish alembic, 
from the right feelings of primitive Christianity in re* 
lation to the ministerial character and office. The 
doctrine of primitive Christianity was dpubtless, that 
the man, who had once borne a commission in the 
grand army of the Faith, was never afterwards at 
liberty to quit the service, or to throw down his arms 
in disappointment or despair. The tenour of the ** Sacra- 
mentum/'* or oaih he was supposed to take to his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Captain of his Salvation, was '' that 
he should yield true and faithful allegiance as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, even unto death ; that he should 
be ready to march wherever he was ordered, and to 
bear arms amid hardships, dangers, and deaths, wherever 
the Christian banner was uplifted ; that he should re- 
ceive without murmuring whatever allowances, either of 
food or raiment, should be assigned him ; that his 
period of engagement should be for life, and his full 
pay be receivable only after he had fallen in the field." 
While such an path was faithfully kept, as it doubtless 
generally was in the first ages of the church, the minis- 
terial character and office were necessarily regarded 

* The use of this military phrase, which was qaite intelligible to an 
old Roman, but which was afterwards mystified for obvious 
doubtless gave occasion to the grand absurdity of the Romish 
of Orders." 
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with a feeling of reverence which no church dignitary 
created by a royal congi d'elire can ever inspire. In 
comparison with such a feeling, however, how contempti- 
ble is the estimate which the world must naturally form of 
the individual who, after having once taken the ** sacro" 
mentum/' or oath of a Christian minister or missionary, 
nevertheless feels himself at liberty to throw up his 
commission whenever it suits his convenience, or to 
abandon his proper field of labour whenever he finds 
difficulties in the way ! New South Wales teems with 
cases of this kind, furnished indiscriminately by all the 
three societies that have hitherto sent missionaries to 
the South Seas or the Australian colonies, viz. the 
Church of England Missionary Society, the Wesleyans, 
and the Independents or London Missionary Society ; 
insomuch, that one can scarcely step abroad in the 
colony without treading on the toes of an ex-minister 
or missionary. I have already alluded to our ex-mis- 
sionary graziers, cattle-dealers, and constables; we 
have also had ex-missionary grocers and bakers, haber- 
dashers, booksellers, and timber-merchants ;^ and the 

* When a missionary becomes an instmctor of youth, especially after 
long service in the missionary field, I conceive he is still in his proper 
sphere, and in no way amenable to censure. Bat the man who trifles 
with the tacramentum or oath which a Christian minister or missionary 
is still conceived to take, to whatever division of the church militant he 
belongs, and throws up his commission and becomes a layman again 
from mere motives of convenience, or from the apprehension of diffi- 
culties and danger, is a deserter, and deserves to be branded as such by 
all Christian communities. Much of the evil, doubtless, arises from the 
facility with which people get theibselres transformed into ministers or 
missionaries in certain quarters. 

VOL. II. O 
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transfonnation that has thus been effected in so many 
instances has not only had a powerful tendency to bring 
the ministerial character and office into cpntempt» bat 
has given currency to the scandalous idea, that the pro- 
fession of a minister "bf religion, or of a missionary to 
the heathen, is merely one of the numerous means of 
gaining a livelihood, which a man may abandon for 
some other more profitable mode whenever he finds it 
has not completely answered his views» with as little 
impropriety as when an unsuccessful medical practi- 
tioner becomes a merchant or settler. 

There is a congregation of Independents in Sydney, 
who have lately got a minister from London. They are 
likely to become a numerous and respectable body in 
the colonial capital. There is also a small congregation 
of Baptists in the town of Sydney, but they have aot 
yet been able to erect a permanent place of worship. 
There are also Bible and Missionary and Tract Societies 
in the colony. I cannot say they have prospered 
greatly, although votes of thanks are quite as frequent 
at their annual meetings, and quite as full of unchristian 
and unmanly adulation, as in any part of the mother 
country. Indeed, religious societies are now so much 
the order of the day, that they have become rather an 
equivocal test of the real standing of the church in 
general in any Protestant country. 

The lax state of feeling, or rather the state of entire 
indifference, on the subject of religion, among the 
higher and more influential classes of Protestants in 
New South Wales, may be inferred from t^ 
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stance of the Roman Catholics of the colony having 
obtained much countenance and assistance, in the 
erection and completion of their chapel in Sydney, 
from a number of Protestant magistrates and gentlemen 
throughout the territory. It was the policy of that 
body to induce a sort of liberalism on the subject of re- 
ligion among the Protestants of the colony, and to dig- 
nify this feeling with the epithet of Christian charity ; 
and the talents of Roger Therry, Esq., commissioner 
of the Court of Requests, were employed in this way 
with a happy effect, as a Roman Catholic layman is 
listened to on such subjects much more willingly than a 
Roman Catholic priest. A memorial had been prepared 
by the Roman Catholic committee, soliciting assistance 
from the government for the erection and completion of 
Roman Catholic chapels in various parts of the territory, 
and for other kindred purposes connected with the con- 
solidation and advancement of the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion. This memorial had been entrusted to Mr. 
Therry, to be sent for subscription and for support all 
over the territory. The letters which Mr. Therry re- 
ceived in reply to his circular accompanying the 
memorial, from many Protestant magistrates and gen- 
tlemen in the colony, were flattering in the extreme ; 
and several of these letters were read by Mr. T. at 
a public meeting of the members of the Romish commu- 
nion, which was held in Sydney in the month of July, 
1832. One of the letters, however, which Mr. Therry re- 
ceived, was of a somewhat different character ; and the 
celebrity of the writer in a field of enterprise and exer- 
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tion that attracted the interest and attention of the 
whole ciyilized world, and Mr. Therry's alloaions to it 
in his speech at the meeting, occasioned what has been 
styled in the colony, ''The Roman Catholic Contro- 
versy/V with a short account of which I shall conclude 
this long chapter on colonial religion. 

After reading various complimentary letters from 
Protestant magistrates and gentlemen at the meeting 
above mentioned^ Mr. Therry proceeded as follows : — 

Extract from th« Report of Mr. CommiMionor Thcprry's Speech in tlM 

Sydney Gaxette of August 4tb, 1892. 

He might read many more lettera to the same effect, hut the task would 
be one of supererogation. Suffice it to say, that there was one aniibni 
and generous disposition throughout the colony in favour of the long and 
much wanted assistance, which it , was the object of the memorial te 
solicit. A few thought it dignified perhaps to be neutral ; a few who 
Meeroed to have made up their minds to be useless to erery body except 
tbemseWes, and to do nothing from which they saw no positire pecu- 
niary gain to accrue, resoWed in a spirit of indifference not to sign the 
memorial ; but in a corresponding spirit they resoWed not to resist it. A 
spirit of opposition was only manifested in one quarter; and he would 
say, that it came from a quarter which was the last from which he should 
have expected such opposition to baire proceeded. The writer was Sir 
Edward Parry, than whom he believed there was not a more excellent 
person in all tlie domestic relations of life. He (Sir Edward) bad made 
himself eminent by bis talents in his own country, and was eminent by 
his station in this. The influence of his name gave weight to his opinions. 
which, unfavourable as they were to the object they had in view, he would 
nevertheless read to the meeting for two reasons: — First, because from 
the terms of the letter it would indeed appear to be rather addressed to 
the meeting than to himself, and to conceal it would be to counteract the 
avowed wishes of the writer. — Secondly , he would read it, because were he 
to abstain from doing so, it might be supposed that be deemed it to be a 
more formidable document than it really was ; whereas, in truth, he re- 
garded it as a TOry harmless and innocent production. 
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Mt dear Sir, Port Stephens, 5th May, 18^. ' 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the dOth ultimo, 
it is a matter of sincere regret to me thai I am unable to comply with your 
request, of adding my name to the memorial to which you allude. 

As I presume that the circumstance of my haring subscribed towards 
the completion of the Sydney Roman Catholic Chapel is a principal rea- 
son for your present application to me— and a very just and natural reason 
too— I feel it to be due to myself, no less than to you, and to thejrespect* 
able body whose cause you so ably advocate, to offer a candid explanatioii 
of my present sentiments on this subject. 

It may be proper for me, first, to assure you that I am a Protestant— not 
merely because I was bom of Protestant parents, and in a country chiefly 
Protestant,— but because I do from my heart most solemnly protest 
against the Church of Rome, as being, in my opinion, a system of idola- 
try and superstition of human invention, and directly opposed to the one 
only standard of right and wrong which I can conscientiously recognise 
•i— namely, the inspired word of God. 

Notwithstanding this my solemn and deliberate conriction, I sub- 
scribed my mite towards the completion of the Chat>el at Hyde Park, on 
tiie principle that as there are a great many Roman Catholics at Sydney*, 
it was desirable that they should have a place for public worship accord- 
ing to the forms of their own church rather than none at all. You will 
not, I trust, be offended when I declare to you, that I did it in the sincere 
belief that to build a Roman Catholic Chapel where there was none, and 
where thousands of Roman Catholics were already residing, ^was rather 
the least of two very serious evils. 

Further reflection, subsequently to that occasion — the first on which I 
ever was called upon to assist in an object connected with the Roman 
Catholic religion — has convineed me that, in this case, I acted, to say the 
least, inconsistently with my Protestant profession and faith ; and I havb 
suffered much self-reproach in consequence. I need scarcely add, there- 
fore, that I prefer acknowledging my first error to a repetition of it, espe- 
cially in these days of what is called liberality in religion, which, jtidging 
from the infallible standard to w|iich I bare already alluded, I conceive 
to mean an increasing disregard of all scriptural and vital religion what- 
ever. 

Having thus candidly explained to you on this subject, I ought perhaps 
to observe that, although I by no means with to obtrude my opinions upon 
any individual entertaining the faith of the Church of Rome, so' as to 
ereate unneoesssry pain, or to give unnecessary offence^ yet, when thus 
called upon, I have no objection whatever on mySwn account to your 
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makiaf any vm of thii coBaiiiiiieAtioii which in your ofieitl oapteity u 
flMTf Ury to tho Mootiiig joa may dton roqniaiu. 

Boliere mo/aiy dear air, 

Youra rary faithfully and aiaearaly, 

(Sifnad) "W. £. PARRY, 
To Rogar Tharry, Eaq., 
Commiaaionar of the Court of Raquaata. 

Thaaa wara, no doubt, tha aineara aantimanta of the writar; but at the 
aama tine that ha admittad hia ainearity^ha oould naithar appiDTa of tha 
£ttio|naaa of tha oceaaion on which ha choaa to naka an arowal of thani, 
nor command tha apirit of tha languag a in which thay wara opnchad ; 
and, laaat of all, could ha admit thair truth and jnatnaaa. In raqnaatinf 
Sir £. Parry to attach hia nama to tha memorial in bahalf of tba Roman 
CathoUca of thia colony, ha certainly had no intention to call upon that 
gentleman for a oonfeaaion of faith ; that waa a quaetion on which he 
nerer interfered with any peraon, but which he allowed arary man to 
tattle in the be«t way he may with that Almighty Power to whom he 
alone wm accountable for it. However, Sir Edward thought fit to put 
forward hia aantimanta in the following manner, (ride Sir Edward'a lat- 
ter, aecond parag.aph.) To belong to a particular religion bacauaa 
one's parents belonged to it ia the beat reaaon (I recollect Sir F. 
Burdett to have once said) that any man could gire why he belonged 
to one Christian aect in preference to another. Unquestionably it 
waa a ?ery juat and pioua feeling, and grew out of the best diapoaitioo 
of our nature, and be abould be sorry to disturb or weaken the co- 
gency which it appeared to have upon the mind of Sir £. ; but Sir 
£. would surely admit that it was as good a reason at leaat why we 
aboold all be CathoUca aa that he should be a Proteatant. Sir £.'8 
next reason for being a Protestant isj that he waa bom in a country chiefly 
Protestant : this was not a very irresistible argument for hia laith, aa, 
upon the aama principle, if he had been bom in India he would haye 
been a Mabomedan, or a worshipper of the sun if bom in Peru : but, 
touching this point of country. Sir £. will perhapa pardon me for re- 
minding him, that if it be chiefly Protestant now, it waa not alwaya ao ; 
that eyen now in the mass of population there ia a great aprinkling of 
CathoUca and Diaaentera, but that formerly England waa a nation of 
CathoUca. Moreoyer, in cheriahing the pride of hia country, he could not 
fail to take aome pride in ita constitution— a constitution which, be it boma 
in mind, ia the work of Catholic handa. Can Sir £. Parry find no morn 
courteoua terma than that of '* aup^ratitioua idolatera" to deaignata. 
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those men to whom England is indehted for the frimie, form, tnd Tittl 
substance of her constitution — the institution of an hereditary mon- 
archy — of a legislative and hereditary peerage— of the House of Com<* 
mens — emphatically the people's House of Parliament — ^not indeed as it 
now stands (or as it stood lately, for no doubt the Bill has passed) disfi- 
gured by rotten boroughs and indiyidual nomination t Then comes our 
claim to the great charter of England's liberties, to a definite high-treason 
law— to the institution of the trial by jury— «o that if Sir E. were to Uk4 
from the country all that bears the stamp and impress of Catholic times 
and Catholic hands, he would find himself bereft of the rery best and 
proudest part of an Englishman's birthright And inheritance. If, then^ 
Sir E. has a high regard for his immediate parents, let him not be want* 
ing altogether in reverence to his forefathers. But next bomes the "an* 
kindest cut of all,"— this denunciation of two-thirds of the Christian 
world as adopting " a regular sjrstem of idolatry and superstition of hu^ 
man inVention." Really, this is what the late Lord lirerpool called 
*f tde bad" It was, at least, a most gratuitous and unauthorised denuneia- 
tioii of all who did not adopt the sole standard of religious creed which 
Sir £. Parry thought proper to establish. .Whence, he should be ^lad to 
know, did the worthy knight derire his mission to be a denouncing and 
destroyini; angel to all men who, instead of abiding by the doctrine that 
hiB preached, preferred the precept of the Apostle, wh6 enjoined them to 
'' cOtitinoe in the thihgs which they had learned, and which had been 
committed to them, huwing" of whom thotf had Isanud thgm V* He wbnld 
not stop to discusi with Sir Edward the propriety of his ezdndilig firoA 
his confession of faith the thirty-nine articles— the declaration and thi 
homilies— all of which, if he were the good English Protestant that hO 
asserted himself to be, he mutt beliere, together with the ScriptnrM^ 
He abstained from this discussion, not only because controversy was an 
ungracious thing in itself, but because that liberty of conscience which 
he claimed for himself was a freedom which he wished others to enjoy | 
and he therefor^ withdrew from a presumptuous scrutiny into which 
" fools rush in," but which, from its depth, its difficulty, and its sacred^ 
ness, " angels may well fear to tread." All he would contend for is this» 
that as he interposed no rash and uncalled-for opiniob between niaii'i 
conscience and the dispensation of his Creatot's mercy towards hiin, sb 
no man had a right to denounce him in the terms contained in the lett^ 
he had read, because he thou^lit proper to couple his belief in the Scrips 
tures with a faith on the authority on which they rested,— knowing thti^ 
without authority, schisms and hertoies canttot M prerented— knowing 
that, without authority, the Christian world cannot be preserved froab 
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the wron and impaAtiM from whioh Christ radeemed it— and knowiiif , 
too, thtt without authority tha unity of any ehuroh or atato of tha nni- 
Taraa cannot be jtreaerred. Sir Edward waa welcome to hie aole stand- 
ard } but wherefore ahould he denounce us because we happen to abide 
in preference by the doctrine of St. Aoguatine, who in our eetimate was 
aa good a diyine aa the gallant captain; and who assures us ** that h^ 
would not belicTe the authority of the Goepel if the authority of the 
Church did not compel him thereto 1" The remainder of Sir £.'s letter 
waa rather amuaing than serious. His donation to the RonUm Catholic 
Chapel, and his subsequent regret of it, reminded him of the man of an- 
tiquity who beliefed his body to be possessed of two spirits— « wicked 
one and a good one. So Sir Edward seemed to think his mind was influ- 
enced by the eril spirit when he subscribed j[S to the Catholic Chapel i 
but the good spirit in turn repossessed his mind and prompted him to 
repent of it. It waa a little too. much, howeyer, to aay, that this sub- 
scription waa oppoaed to the only atandard of faith that he could recog- 
nise, namely, the inspired ^ord of God : for he would defy any man to 
produce that passage, '*Thou sbalt not subscribe ^5 towards the Roman 
Catholic Chapel in Hyde Park." There was no such nonsense in the 
Scriptures; there was no such sentiment in the Sacred Scriptures so 
opposed to Christian charity ; and that it was at Tsriance with the true 
spirit, too, of the Protestant religion itself, he would undertake to satisfy 
even Sir £. Parry by a reference to one or two of the eminent divines of 
that church. On that subject the Protestant Bishop of Elpbin writes 
thus : " By far the greatest part of the population of my district are Ca- 
tholics. I know I cannot make tliem good Protestants, I therefore wish 
to make good Catholics of them ; and witlt this intention I put into their 
hands the works of Gother, an eminent Catholic divine." His lordship 
adds: "That speculative differences in some points of faith were of no 
account ; his Roman Catholic brethren and himself had but one religion — 
the religion of Christifins ; and that without justice to the Catholics 
there could be no security for the Protestants." The venerable Bishop 
of Norwich thus beautifully expressed the sentiment of Christian cha- 
rity which all men would do well to imbibe. Speaking of ecclesiastical 
establishments, he says : ** The mere fabric of the building would be 
hardly worth preserving, if that charity, which is the guardian anp^el of 
the inner temple, had taken its flight, and the ' glory was departed.' " 
Lastly, the present Bishop of London (Dr. Blomfield), whose ortho- 
doxy no man would doubt, gives the following sharp reproof to those who 
may be tempted to indulge in effusions similar to the letter he had read. 
In calculating the means whereby service can be best rendered to reli- 
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^on, he asks : ** How is this done 1 Not surely in retaliating mis-atate* 
meuts, invectires, and ealnmnies, or crudely asserting an unqualified 
right of private judgment, but by referring to primitire antiquity." He 
would now conclude the correspondence which he had reatl upon the 
subject of this memorial, by a letter which he had received fi'otti a brave 
and distinguished officer who resided in this colony for several year^, 
during four of which he acted as commandant at Bathurst. It was cheer- 
ing to turn to such a document, from the contrast it presented to the last 
letter he had read, &c. &c. 

The sentiments which were thus promulgated by the 
Roman Catholic orator being conceived highly ex- 
ceptionable, as well' as dangerous to the interests of 
pure and undefiled religion in the territory, one of the 
ministers of the Church of Scotland in the colony 
addressed the following letter on the subject to the 
Editor of the Sydney Gazette, which was accordingly 
published in that paper on the 18th of August, 1832 : — 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SYDNEY GAZETTE. 
Sir, 

I cannot help admiring the ceal which Mr. Coinmissioner 
Therry uniformly exhihits in behalf of that religious community to 
which he belongs— I mean the Roman Catholics of the colony. It may 
well put to the blush many an Episcopalian, many a Presbyterian lay- 
man throughout the territory. 

At the same time 1 cannot help thinking that Mr. Therry's iay-urmon 
on Sir Edward Parry's letter, delivered at a late meeting of the Roman 
Catholics of Sydney, ,and reported in your last two numbers, was as 
lame on the one hand, as it was uncalled for on the othef. 

It was wholly uncalled for, Mr. Editor ; for I will take up that point 
first. Sir E« Parry had, on some occasion, been solicited to subscribe 
for the erection of the Roman Catholic Chapel, and naturally enough 
had forthwith complied, without ever thinking, perhaps, that he was 
doing wrong. In reflecting, however, on what he had done. Sir Edward 
speedily found, that his subscribing towards the erection of a Roman 
Catholic Chapel was utterly inconsistent with a conscientious adherence 
to the Protestant faith ; for it is a fundamental principle of .Protestantism, 
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*' thtt th« Koman CathoUo rtligion it • ■jfttm of idolatry and aopentitkMi, 
onwarrantod by tlia Word of Ood, and aubraraira of ChriatiaD morality." 
Wkjf Protaatanta hold thia prineipla ia a diffarant qaaation,-— a qnaadon 
wbioh thara ara doabtlaaa auny ProtaaUnta in thia colony both abla 
and willing to anawar ; bat tha fitct itaalf ia indiaputabla ; and aaoh baing 
tha laet. Sir £. Parry had good raaaon to ragrat tha arror into which ha 
had iinoonaoioaaly fallan« in landing hia inilaanca and hia monay to aop- 
port and parpatoata a ayatcSn of raligion which ha bald nnacriptural on 
tha ona hand, and pamioioua on tha othar. Whan Sir Edward, thera-. 
- fora, waa called upon a aacond tima on behalf of tha Roman Catholic 
chapal and ita concarna, ha daamad it hia duty not only to acknowladga 
hia (bnner error, but to lift up hia teatimony in behalf of that truth, 
from which, in the inatance in queation, he had eridently awerred. And 
will any man in thia community praauma to aay that in ao doing ha did 
not act the part of in honaat and right-hearted mani 

But to bring the matter home to Mr. Tberry. Would that gentleman 
aubacribe to the building of an Engliah or Scota Church, a Wealeyan or 
Baptiat chapel t I trow not. But even though he ahould aubacribe for 
such a purpose, aa I beliere certain professed Roman Catholica in the 
colony have done, I would merely say that he was juat aa latitudinarian 
in his principles aa certain of bis Protestant correspondents ; for Mr. 
Tberry cannot be ignorant that the Council of Trent, which fixed the 
articles of the Roman Catholic faith beyond the poasibility of change, 
virtually pronounces Protestants of all communions heretia, who are 
equally under the torath of God, and the ban of the Roman Catholic Church, 
" beyond whose pale," it assures us, ** there is no possibility of salyation 
for any." A conscientious Roman Catholic, therefore, as I conceive Mr. 
Tberry to be, can just as little subscribe for a Protestant place of worship, 
as a conscientious Protestant can for a Roman Catholic. Protestant as 
I am, I believe that many a conacientious Roman Catholic is a true 
Christian at heart ; but I can never believe that Protestants of so wide a 
calibre aa certain of Mr. Tberry's correspondents can possibly be Chris- 
tians at all. 

Instead, therefore, of making it the subject of a proselytizing lay- 
sermon on the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, Mr. Therry should 
merely have acknowledged the receipt of Sir Edward's letter in a private 
note, *' expres&ing his regret that Sir £. had done any thing in reference 
to the Roman Catholic Chapel which his conscience had afterwarda 
disapproved ; hoping that Sir E. might be favoured with the requiai^ 
light to enable him to discover the truth wherever it might be hid 
concluding by. expressing hia thankfulness to Almighty God, tl 
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constttutioii under which we htre the happineisi to live no longer itf-. 
fered any man to sit as a ruler and a jndge over his neighbour ih matters 
of religion." I should be bottj indeed to set myself forward as ^ letter- 
writer for the able biographer of Canning ; bnt such, T oonceitei was the. 
course which in this particiilar instance he ought to have pursued* 

But Mr. Therry's lay-sermon was. as lam$ as it was uncalled for ; and I 
shall now take the liberty, Mr. Editor, to show where it halted. 

Referring to a part of Sir Edward's letter, in which ho disclaimed 
the idea of being a Protestant merely because his parents had b^en so, 
Mr. Therry treats us with a verse of the " old tong" that, because our 
forefathers were Roman Catholics, we should all be so ! For the same 
reason, we should all be Pagans and Idolaters, as our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, of a somewhat higher antiquity, were all so, without exception. 
But why should we stop on this ascending scale at any one point 
rather than another? Why should we not all be of the same religion as 
our first parents, Adam and Eve ! But of what religion were they 
it may be asked. '* Why, they were insignificant dissenters," says the 
zealous Episcopalian, " for they never used the book of Common Prayer 
either in the Garden or out of it." " No ! Ihey were downright here- 
tics," says Mr. Commissioner Therry, " for they never crossed them- 
selves, nor said an Ave-Maria all their lives." We have thus, whether 
Protestants or Roman Catholics, very little reason to follow our fori*- 
fathers in matters of such high moment, and very much reason to think 
and examine for ourselves. Protestantism requires nothing more of us. 

" But we have the voice of antiquity — ^primitive antiquity, in our fa- 
vour," says Mr. Therry, thereby hinting that Protestantism is a thing of 
yesterday; On the contrary, it is as old as this declaration of the Divine 
Author of Christianity — '* Search the Scriptures ;" — for there were Proto- 
Protestants even in the apostolic days — the Christians of Berea, for in- 
stance — who searched the Scriptures, and thereby frotetted against the 
Jews who took every thing for granted. 

" But of what value is the authority of the Scriptures vHthout the au- 
thority of the Church V* again exclaims. Mr. Therry. The word Church, 
Mr. Editor, is an ambiguous word. It either signifies all true Chriitiant 
of every age and whatever communion, or any particular society otprofeu- 
ing Chrittiant, as the Church of England, the Chui^h of Rome. Now in 
the latter sense — the one in which alone Mr. Therry uses it — the Church 
is not a tribunal constituted to try the Scriptures, as he considers it is, 
but the Scriptures are a tribunal divinely constituted to .try every parti- 
* Church. ** To the Law and to the Testinumy," ii the divinely autho- 
tftziin of Protestantism ; *' if thep tpeak not aeeerding to thit word, it 
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it htetmm thtr$ it no light im th§m." The Seriptores are God'f letton to 
bmh ; and tre tbete letton to be held dettituto of tntbority till they htTe 
reeeired the Romtn Catholic poet-mark 1 The worda of theee lettera are 
iptrti and life ; and whoerer reada them with attention and docility will 
aaanredly recogniae the handwriting of the Ditinity in erery page. The 
fact, that the Scripturea of the NewTeatament, in which thoae of the Old 
are aaaumed to be of divine aathority, were written by the Apoetlea of 
Jeans Christ, is a mere historical fact, as eaaily prored as that Cesar 
reigned in Rome. 

Bat if Mr.Commissiotfer Therry is an neoptionablt dim$ in his lay- 
aermon, he is any thing bat accarato as a politieal fctstorton, when he gires 
us to understand that the people of England are indebted for their liber- 
tiea to the Roman Catholic baroni who compelled King John to sign the 
Magna Charta. It is worth while to examine this precioas piece of his- 
tory, which Mr. Cobbett has been proclaiming to all England, and Mr. 
O'Connell to all Ireland a thousand times, and which it seems Bfr. Therry 
is now proclaiming to the colony of New South Wales. Does Mr. Therry 
not know, then, that the Magna Charta was for ages a dead lettor as £» as 
it concerned the people of England 1 The whole affair in which it ori- 
ginated was a mere combination of the wolves to bind the lion ; for after 
compelling the miserable monarch to sign the document which curtailed 
his own authority and augmented theirs, under colour of giving freedom 
to the nation, the barons went, each to his own territory, to tyrannise 
over and oppress his miserable vassals, without fear pf interference. In 
short, the people of England never knew what liberty was, till it was 
won for them by Hampden and the other conscientious Protestants (Pu- 
ritans they were called at the time) of the Long Parliament; and when 
the liberties of England were again lost through the unhallowed ambition 
of Oliver Cromwell, it was the Protestants (Whigs they were then called) 
of 1688 who won them back again from the absolute Roman Catholic 
King, James II ; thereby establishing the monarchy, for all time coming, 
on the firm and popular basis of the Bill of Rights. Trial by Jury, and a 
representative Government, whicji are alike the source and characteris- 
tics of English liberty, had their origin, as Mr. Therry well knows, in a 
period long anterior to the Magna Charta barons — long anterior to the 
Roman Catholic religion, as it began to acquire a bodily shape in the 
reign of Justinian — long anterior to Christianity itself. They had their 
origin in the forests of Germany, among the forefathers of the Teutonic 
race, amid the rudeness of barbarism and amid the darkness of hea- 
thenism. But, though' thus nursed of old in the gloomiest thickets of the 
forests of the North, it was not till the light of the Reformation had arisen 
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on the British Isles, that these prineiples— unknown to the sages of 
Greece and of |lome — slowly arrived at the rigour of manhood, and 
placed the Hoase of Hanover on the throne. 

I have made these remarks in the best feelings towards Mr. Commis- 
sioner Therry, and in the belief also that his reverend namesake was harshly 
and oppressively dealt with, through the inflnence of the late archdeacon 
of pew'deeking memory.* I admire Mr.llierry's seal and honesty in the 



* His Honour Judge Dowling, one of the three judges of New South 
Wales, having arrived iil the colony during the incumbency of Arch- 
deacon Scott, the latter ordered a pew in St. James' Church, Sydney, 
which had previously been occupied by Mr. Hall, the Editor of the Syd- 
ney Monitor, to be appropriated for the Judge and his family. Mr. Hall, 
however, seeing no reason why he in particular should be compelled to 
make way for the Judge, refused to quit the pew, especially as he had 
rented it in the regular way : but Mr. Hall was an obnoxious man, who 
had taken unpardonable liberties in his paper both with the Governor 
and the Archdeacon ; and the latter therefore naturally thought, that of 
all persons in the Church, he was the fittest to be turned out of his pew 
in such a conjuncture. Judge Dowling, finding there was an alterc<ition 
about the pew, declined having any thing to do with it ; but the Arch- 
depcon, determined to carry his point and to exclude Mr. Hall at all 
events^ caused the door of the pew to be locked or nailed up. This,Jiow- 
ever, was no obstacle to Mr. Hall, who, taking care to arrive at the 
Church rather earlier than the bulk of the congrefiation, lifted his large 
family of daughters successively over the door into the pew, and then 
made the best of his way into it himself. When this had been continued 
for some time, to the great amusement of the scoffer and the edification of 
the pious, the Archdeacon caused a deck or covering of boards to be 
nailed over the pew, so that neither Mr. Hall nor any person else should 
get into it ; and Mr. Hall, whose decision of character was at least equal 
to the Archdeacon's, was reduced to the necessity of marching up to a 
conspicuous place in the church, (which in Episcopal churches, it $8 ne- 
cessary to inform Presbyterians, is called the altar,) and sitting with his 
daughters on the steps. I believe Mr. Hall obtained damages in an action 
which he instituted against the Archdeacon on account of the grievance ; 
but I really paid so little attention to the contemptible affair, that I am un- 

k to state any thing further concerning it. I verily believe, howeyer. 
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etoM of wliat bo eooeoiTOO to bo tratb, ud 1 wiib many of our ooloniol 
PtotoftanU, of all ooBmuoiont, woro like bim iu tbooo retp06ti;/br m 
•Ma wAtf if lukswarm mtd imdiftrmU, m wktU k» frofutti to rtgmrd oj tko 
€uum tf tnuk mnd tJbe c*um tfOod, it mm otijoci mf pity, \fmM of mhooluU 
omUomift. At tbo Mine time I would odd witb tbo poet, in roforonoo to 
Mr. Tberry's lay-iennon : 

** But wben be next doea fromeh again. 
May I be tbere to bear !" 

I I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

PHILADELFHUS. 

A considerable time after the publication of this 
lietter, a regular pamphlet appeared from the pen of the 
present Archdeacon, in the form of a letter on the same 
subject to Mr. Commissioner Therry. It was little else 
than a mere expansion of the ideas contained in the 
theological part of the Scotch clergyman's letter, and 
was too feeble to be of much service to the cause it was 
intended to advocate. The Archdeacon's letter, how- 
ever^ called forth a second pamphlet, entitled, " An 
Appeal on behalf of the Roman Catholics of New South 
Wales," in a letter to an English Member of Parlia- 
ment, by Mr. Commissioner Therry — a production which 

that if Mr. Scott bad held office in the reign of Charles the Second, he 
would have obtained a bishopric on the special' recommendation of Judge 
Jefferiea. The Rer. Mr. Therry, who is alluded to in the Presbyterian Mi- 
nister's letter, is one of the Roman Catholic priests of the colony. He 
was the only one at the time Archdeacon Scott arrived in the colony, 
and, baring been imprudent enough to publish certain severe remarka in 
one of the newspapera of the colony on the Archdeacon's procedure in re- 
gard to the Roman Catholics, be waa recommended to Government for 
the discontinuanceof bis salary; and, the recommendation being attended 
to, be baa ever aince depended on the free-wiU offerings of his people. - 
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was by no means remarkable, either for the strength of 
its argument or for the uniform elegance of its diction. 
There was also a third pamphlet published by the Rev.. 
Mr. Fulton of Castlereagh, one of the colonial Episco- 
pal chaplains, entitled, *^ Reasons why Protestants think 
the Worship of the Church of Rome Idolatrous;" and a 
fourth was subsequently published on the same subject, 
also by Mr. Fulton, to which a reply by the Roman 
Catholic Vicar was in the press when I left the co- 
lony. 

I am of opinion, however, that the interests of Pro- 
testantism are not likely to be advanced, either in New 
South Wales or elsewhere, by nine-penny pamphlets on 
the Roman Catholic Controversy. Let us only exhibit 
Protestantism to the Roman Catholics of the empire, as 
it was exhibited by the Church of the Reformation. Let 
us only hold to the doctrines of the Protestant Re- 
formers, but especially to their practice. Let us only 
show them that we love not thi world, neither the things 
of the world, and that we are far less anxious about 
sharing the worldly wealth than about securing the ever- 
lasting welfare of our people. So may we expect that 
multitudes of the Roman Catholics will hear us gladly 
again, and a great company of their priests become obe^ 
dient to the faith. Why was it that the remnant of the 
seven nations of Canaan was allowed to harass and to 
oppress the ancient people of Ood ? It was because they 
had fallen from their first love, and forsaken the God of 
their fathers. Why have the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land been permitted by Divine Providence to increase 
a multitude, that they threaten to make h^r 
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Protestant Church like the chaff of the summer thresking^ 
floor which the wind carrieth away ? It is doubtless for 
a rimilar reason, for a similar offence. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

A Memorial, of wbioh the foUowiaf is a eopy, in behalf of the Prat- 
byterians of New Sooth Wales and Van Dieman's Land, was recently 
submitted to the Right Honoarable the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, together with the subjoined recommendation from the Right Ho- 
noarable the Lord Advocate and other thirty-one Membera of Parliament 
for Scotland. 

" To The Right Honoarable His Majesty's Principal Secretary of Sute 

for the Colonies, Ace., &c., &c. 

'* The Memorial of John Dunmore Lang, D.D., Senior Minister of the 
Church of Scotland in New South Wales, humbly showeth :— 

** That a large proportion— amounting to one half— of the free-emi- 
grant population of His Majesty's Australian colonies consists of natiTCs 
of Scotland, and of Presbyterians from other parts of the empire ; and 
that this portion of the colonial population is rapidly increasing, not 
fewer than from one thousand to fifteen hundred natiyes of Scotland, 
and other Presbyterians, having arrived as free emigrants in New South 
Wales during the eighteen months previous to 1st July last. 

** That although only a small proportion of the convict-population of 
these colonies consists of natives of Scotland, more than a third of all 
the convicts in the capacity of assigned servants, both in New South 
Wales and Van Dieman's Land, are maintained and employed by Scots* 
men and Presbyterians. 

''That the provision allowed by His Majesty's Government for the 
support of ministers of the Church of Scotland in these colonies is 
neither adequate to- the actual wants, nor commensurate with the daily 
increasing amount of the Presbyterian population. 

*' That no assistance has hitherto been granted in either colony for the 
education of the children of the humbler classes of Presbyterians, 
although liberal grants have been made to the Episcopalian and the 
Roman Catholic clergy, respectively, for the education of the youth of 
these communions. 

** That two additional Scots Churches have been erected ^ 
South Wales and Van Dieman's Land within the last eightee: 
md that two others are now in progress in the former of these 
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but thtt nothing has been allowed by the GoTemment towards the 
erection of these oharohes, while liberal granU, amounting to one half 
of the whole estimated cost, are made for the erection of Episcopal 
ehnrches and Remain Catholic chapels. 

" That the following are the sums allotted by the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales for the support of the ecclesiastical establishment 
of that colony, and for the education of youth, during the present year. 
Til.:— 

" For Episcopal clergy, including ^500 for a mission 

to the Aborigines . c£l<>042 10 

For 'Episcopal schools 6,587 



(< 



" Total ^18,629 10 

" For Roman Catholic clergy ..... ^1100 

'< For Roman Catholic schools . . . . . 800 

" For the erection of Roman Catholic chapels . . 400 



•'Total £iSO0 



«f 



For Presbyterian clergy .... Total ^600 



" That the provision for the Presbyterian Church in New South 
Wales was limited to its present amount, viz. , to salaries for four 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, by the Bight Hon. Lord Viscount 
Goderich, in a letter addressed to your Memorialist, of date 19th January, 
18S1 ; but as the circumstancea of the colony, in regard to the amount 
of its Presbyterian population, are greatly changed since that period, 
your Memorialist humbly prays that the said limitation may now be 
removed, and that, in order to enable the Presbyterian population of both 
colonies to secure the regular dispensation of the ordinances of religion 
for themselves and their offspring in all time coming agreeably to the 
hallowed institutions of their forefathers, the Governors and the Legis- 
lative Councils of New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, who, 
especially in the former of these colonies, have now a large and yearly 
increasing amount of unappropriated and surplus revenue in the Trea- 
sury chest, may be instructed to grant a salary from that revenue of not 
less than ^60, and of not more than ^150, per annum, for the main- 
tenance of a minister of the Church of Scotland, in any town or district 
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ia Umm ooloniM, in wbioh the PrM|>yt«riaii population diall them" 
■olree eontribate a eiiiii equal to two-thirda of the aaid amoont for the 
■aintenanoe of auoh miniater ; the payment of the aaid eootrilNitioa on 
the part of the people to be fuaranteed by at leaat four reapectaUe inha^ 
bitanta of the town or diatriot, aa in the north of Ireland. 

*' And your Memorialiat praya, that the aame aaaiatance may be 
extended in future for the erection of Pieabyterlan churehea in theae 
eolonies. aa for Epiacopal ohorcbea and for Roman Catholic chapela. 

*' And your Memorialiat alao prays, that wheroTer a Scota church is 
eatabliahed in the Auatraliau coloniea, a email aalary may be allowed in 
Injure for the support of a Preabyterian achoolmaater from the colonial 
reyenoe. 

" And your Memorialiat, aa in duty bound, will erer pray, 

*' &c«, &c., &c., 
(Signed) " JOHN DUNMORE LANG." 

«< London, Ist March, 1834." 



«< 



We the undersigned Membera of Parliament for Scotland reapectfully 
and cordially recommend the abore Memorial to the early and fa?our- 
able consideration of His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 



J. C. Colquhoun 

M. Sharpe 

J. J. H. Johnstone 

R. Mac Leod 

L. Oliphant 

George Ferguson 

Ormelie 

James Wemyss 

A. Leith Hay 

Wm. Rae 

W. Gordon 

H. Arbutbnot 

C. L. Gumming Bruce 

James Loch 

Robert Wallace 

Al. Baoaerman 



F. Jeffrey 

Ja. Evring 

John A. Murray 

J. Abercromby 

Chas. Adam 

Andrew Agnew 

George Sinclair 

Geo. Elliott 

James Oswald 

R. A. Oswald 

R. Stewart 

R. Cutler Ferguson 

Robt. Pringle 

Andw. Johnston 

Dalmeoy * 

J. A. Stewart Mackensie." 



I have since received an answer to the letter I addressed to the Under- 
Secretary of State along with the preceding Memorial » intimating that 
the Archdeacon of New South Walea ia expected in England shortly. 
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and thtt th« question of religiouf instmction for the Australian colonies 
generally will come before His Majesty's GoTemment on his arrival. 
i trust the Right Honourable Secretary for the Colonies will not deem 
it necessary to consult the Archdeacon as to what provision should be 
allowed for the religious instruction of the Presbyterian inhabitants of 
these colonies. At the same time I cannot dispossess myself of the 
apprehension that he will ; and in such a case it is not difficult to antici- 
pate the result. At all events I hare made arrangements for the set- 
tlement of other three Presbyterian ministers in the colony— K>ne for 
the district of Argyle, one for Upper Hunter's River, and one for the 
settlement which it is proposed to form at Illawarra — in the hope that 
the Legislative Council will grant them salaries from the colonial re- 
▼enue on the conditions and to the amount speciBed in the preceding 
memorial. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VIEW OF THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE 
COLONY, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLLEGE. 



Magnum opoi et arduum, sed Deus tdjutor noster ttt. 

August, db Citit. Dki; lib. i. e. 1. 



The consideration that induced me the more willingly 
to follow the leadings of the good providence of God, 
in embarking for New South Wales for the first time, 
was the high idea I had formed of the geographical 
position of that colony, as affording a fit station for 
exerting a salutary influence on a numerous, and by no 
means uninteresting, portion of the family of man. 
From the Heads of Port Jackson, the British philan- 
thropist can look to the northward, and westward, and 
southward, over a vast and untraversed continent, 
lyhich he knows the all-wise and all-powerful Creator 
has made to be inhabited, and whose hills and valleys, 
he knows, therefore, will at length teem with a 
numerous population. To the eastward, the vast Pacific 
with its myriads of isles lies outstretched before him ; 
and though the multitudes of these isles are far remote 
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and unseen in the distance, he feels that that'distanc6 
is almost annihilated, when his own singular position 
on the habitable globe reminds him that he is a native 
of the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia — the land that sendeth ambassadors by 
the seaf even in swift vessels upon the waters.* To the 
north, the Indian Archipelago extends far and wide, 
from the shores of New Holland to the sea of Japan ; 
and on fixing his eye for a moment on its numerous 
and populous isles, he almost fancies he already 
beholds the half-naked and furious Malay sitting 
clothed, and in his right mind, at the feet of Europeans. 
Adown the vista of these islands, his eye reaches even to 
the shores of China — that fruitful womb of the morning, 
in which, perhaps, may yet be hidden the future kings of 
the East ; f, and as his mind fills with the glowing and 
sublime ideas which the thought engenders, he almost 
exclaims, ^* O for the lever of Archimedes to elevate 
the world!" 

. Soon after my first arrivjil in New South Wales, it 
appeared to me that there were three ways in which a 
person in my own comparatively uninfluential situation 
might nevertheless be useful in promoting the general 
welfare and advancement of the colony, and in pre- 
paring the way for the future accomplishment of the 
higher objects to which I have alluded; viz. 1st, By 
securing for the Scotch and other Presbyterian inha- 
bitants of the colony, the regular dispensation of the 

* Isaiah xviii. 1, S. 
' t " Behold, these shall come from far : and lo, these from the north and 
from the west; and these from the land of Sinim."— Isaiah zUx. If. 
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ordioances of religion, agreeably to the customs and 
institutioiis of the Scottish National Church. 2ii€l, By 
devising ways and means of introducing into the colony 
a numerous, industrious, and virtuous free-emigrant 
population of the working classes of society : and 3rd, 
By promoting the establishment of an academical in- 
stitution for the education of youth in the colony, on 
the liberal and economical principles of the schools and 
colleges of Scotland. 

I have already detailed the measures adopted for the 
attainment of the first two of these objects, and the 
degree in which they have hitherto been attained. On 
embarking for Europe in the year 1824, I proposed 
making some effort during my stay in England, in 
reference to the third of the objects I have mentioned 
— the establishment of some provision for the general 
education of youth in the colony; but from circum- 
stances, of which it is unnecessary to inform the reader, 
the attempt proved abortive. On returning to New 
South Wales in January, 1826, I found that an institu- 
tion, designated The Free Grammar School, had just 
been formed in Sydney, on the plan of various institu- 
tions of a similar Icind in the mother country; and a 
few months thereafter, I was utterly astounded, in com- 
mon with most of the colonists, at the promulgation of 
a Royal Charter appointing a Church and School Cor- 
poration for the religious instruction, and for the gene- 
ral education of the youth, of the colony, on the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, exclusively/, and allot- 
ting a seventh of the whole territory, for t^ % 
to tbe Episcopal clergy, with free access. 
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time, to the Colonial Treasury Chest. It will scarcely 
be believed that so wanton an insult, as this precious 
document implied, could have been offered to the com- 
mon sense of a whole community, even by the late 
Tory administration; or that men could have been 
found in the nineteenth century to perpetrate so gross 
an outrage on the best feelings of a numerous body of 
reputable men. But so it was ; and the education of 
the colony thus appeared to have passed completely 
into other hands, and seemed likely to be little in- 
debted to Presbyterian instrumentality. 

The course of the Free Grammar School was short 
and inglorious. The masters were speedily dismissed ; 
and the patrons of the institution, who had been at 
best but a rope of sand, speedily quarrelled with each 
other, and broke up. By this means, the field of compe- 
tition was left entirely unoccupied for no fewer than four 
or five years together ; and during the whole of that 
period — the period of the high and palmy state of the 
Church and School Corporation — it was completely in 
the power of the Archdeacon and the Episcopal clergy 
of the colony to have formed a noble institution for the 
general education of the youth of Australia, with the 
very crumbs that fell from their Corporation table. 
Nay, if they had only been possessed of the smallest 
modicum of common sense, that can rationally be sup- 
posed to be allotted to any body of privileged and 
chartered individuals ; or if they had even been actuated 
by those instinctive feelingji of self-preservation, that 
are commonly supposed to be strongly operative in all 
such bodies of men ; the members of the Corporation 
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might have secured the ezdusiye predominance of 
Episcopacy in the management of the education of the 
whole colony, for all time coming. But the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon, and the other members of 
the Church and School Corporation, seem to have 
been possessed with a spirit of absolute infieituatioh ; 
which, however, has at length, I trust, hapjnly accom- 
plished the deliverance of the colony from a yoke which 
would otherwise have proved intolerable in the end, and 
would sooner or later have been violently broken asunder 
during some general burst of public indignation. To 
think of twelve or fifteen colonial ministers of religion 
managing for years together to spend public money to 
the amount of upwards of £20,000 a year, under pretence 
of providing for the religious instruction and the general 
education of so small a colony as New South Wales, 
without providing the colony all the while with a single 
school in which a boy could be taught the simplest 
elements of mathematics or the merest rudiments of the 
Latin tongue — why, the thing appears so monstrous in 
the present age of light and of learning, that it would 
have been absolutely incredible, if it had not actually 
occurred ! By one of those strange anomalies, the 
frequent occurrence of which in all the colonies of the 
empire evinced the wisdom and beneficence of the late 
Tory administration, a considerable proportion of the 
gentlemen who were appointed by Royal Charter to 
preside over the depaftmeiii of public instruction in New 
South Wales, consisted of persons who had only re- 
ceived the commonest education themselves, and who 
could not have axed their way through a page of Virgil 
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or Homer to save them from the knout. It was accord- 
ingly whispered in the colony^ that it was the object and 
design of the gentlemen I allude to^ to prevent the 
youth of Australia from ever rising superior to their 
own humble levels and that they had wisely concluded 
this maxim of a distant age to be in every respect suit- 
able for a distant settlement^ — ** Ignorance is the mother 
of devotion " to colonial Episcopacy. 

I have already stated, that for some time after 
the institution of the Church and School Corpora- 
tion, the mere management of that institution cost up- 
wards of £2000 a year. The present Archdeacon has 
reduced that monstrous item of expenditure to £840 
pet annum. It should never have exceeded this com- 
paratively smaller amount: it should never have equalled 
one half of it. Was it expedient, I would ask, to ex- 
pend hundreds a year for the rent of one of the largest 
houses in the colony for a Corporation Office, at a time 
when hundreds of miles of inhabited country in the 
territory were utterly unprovided with the ordinances 
of religion in any form? If the use of a room could 
not have been obtained gratuitously from the Govern- 
ment, why was there not some upper chamber hired in 
Sydney for one-fourth of the actual rent of the Corpora- 
tion Office, till some decent provision had been made 
for supplying the spiritual wants of the colony ? Again, 
was it expedient for the Corporation to maintain an ex-; 
pensive establishment of four clerks to keep their petty 
accounts of a dozen churches and two dozen schools, 
and to give the first of these clerks a salary of £400 a 
year, and the rest in iproportion, jbo long as they were 

VOL. II. p 
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utterly unable to point to a single school in their whole 
establishment, in which a boy could be taught the Eton 
Grammar? A single clerk with a salary of jC150 per 
annum, and a single convict-assistant to write dupli- 
cates, ought to have been quite sufficient to transact the 
whole business of the Corporation, till the wants of the 
colony in these most important respects had been pro- 
perly supplied. In short, with the annual amount which 
the Corporation ought to have saved on the mere item 
of management, grammar-schools of a most efficient 
character might have been established and endowed all 
over the territory. 

But the British public have been told, in a letter 
published in the Times newspaper on the 22nd of Octo- 
ber, 1832, that it was not the fault of Archdeacon Scott 

■ 

— the writer of that letter — that schools of a higher cha- 
racter were not established in New South Wales by the 
Church and School Coiporation of that colony. The 
Archdeacon, it seenis^ had written repeatedly on the 
subject to the Secretary of State^ soliciting a fresh grant 
for the purpose. In other words, after expending £20,000 
a year, or thereby, in the way and for the purposes 1 
have mentioned, the Archdeacon modestly asks a fresh 
grant for Episcopal Gmmmar-Schools ! The Right 
Honourable Secretary, it seems, had more of the article 
of conscience than the Archdeacon suspected ; for he 
paid no attention to the modest request.* 

* The passage alluded to above, ia Archdeacon Scott's letter to the 
Times newspaper, is as follows: " If no higher school for e<^ -%9 

established preyiously, the fault does not rest with the Ep 
the necessity of it having been annually stated to the Gc 
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Whether the state of things I have thus described 
arose from incompetency, from covetousnessj or from! 

the year 1825.*' I beg to observe, in reference to this passage, that in the 
province of Upper Canada, eleven district-grammar-schools have for 
some time past been supported by the Government at an expense of not 
more than ^1100 per annum ; and I beg to inform Archdeacon Scott, that 
if it had even been necessary to have expended a similar sum for a 
similar purpose in New South Wales, the whole of that sum might and 
ought to have been saved on the single item of "management" in the 
Corporation expenditure. 

Tn the paragraph immediately preceding the passage I have just quoted, 
I find the following statement in the Archdeacon's letter : *' As to Dr. 
Lang, I have not abused him, although be has calumniated me very 
grossly." I call lipon Mr. Archdeacon Scott, who, it seems, is now a 
Rector in the north of England, to show where and when I ever calum- 
niated him ; for I am conscious I never did. In a letter to Lord 
• Goderich, which the reader will find in the Sequel, I took the liberty 
to recommend the abolition of the Church and School Corporation, 
for reasons stated at length in that letter : but neither directly nor in* 
directly did I sny a single syllable of Mr. Archdeacon Scott. Mr. Scott, 
however, was one of the authors of the corporation scheme; and he was the 
principal agent in carrying it into operation and in incurring the enormous 
expense it cost the colony. It was natural, therefore, that he should feei 
sore at any thing being said in dispraise of it in the letter alluded to, 
and still more so at finding that the education of the colony had irreco- 
verably fallen into other hands. But Mr. Scott surely had no right on 
either of these accounts to stigmatize me in the " leading Journal of Eu- 
rope" as a "slanderer-general," especially when he knew that I was at 
the distance of half the circumference of the globe. In self-defence, 
therefore, I am compelled to adopt Mr. Scott's own elegant English : 
"As to Archdeacon Scott, I have never abused him, although he has 
calumninted me very grossly." 

In the London " Evening Mail " of the 12th October, 1832, either 
Archdeacon Scott or some other person of similar sentiments, and pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the affairs of the colony, after stating that 
my letter to the Secretary of State "contained the most slanderous Hin- 
truths, unbecoming any man, more especially one of my profession," 
concludes a paper on New South Wales remarkable for its mis-state- 
ments, its concealment of important facts, and its general sophistry, with 
the following suggestion : " If the House of Commons in the liext ses* 
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extravagance, on the part of those to whom the depart- 
ment of public instruction was so long exclusively 
entrusted in New South Wales, it is quite unnecessary 
to inquire. The colonists have at all events learned this 
important lesson from the past — and it is a lesson which 
most assuredly will never be forgotten — that the in- 
terests of general education in that colony can no longer 
be entrusted with safety to the colonial Episcopacy, 

Towards the close of the year 1829, I happened to re- 
gion will iniiit on a committee being appointed to ezamiaa into tbe 
afain of that colony, and that membera of the committee know how to 
enter on the subject, and will probe OTery thing to the bottom, there 
will come forth sach acenea of fraud, injustice, and cruelty, and anch 
Tiolation of all decency of conduct, both in priTate and public men, as 
will astonish and make people wonder, that such a sink of iniquity 
should have been suffered to exist." Whenerer such a committee is 
appointed, 1 would advise them by all means to overhaul the Church and 
School Corporation ; it will afford them as rich a field of inquiry as the 
whole colony presents. 

But of what use is a parliamentary committee, or a parliamentary 
commiBsioner of inquiry either, likely to prove to New South Wales 1 The 
colony had a yisitation of a personage under the latter designation in 
Mr. Commissioner Bigge, whose clerk or secretary was Mr. (afterwards 
Archdeacon) Scott. But what was the result of that costly affair 1 Any 
enlarged and philosophic views on the subject of the Transportation-sys- 
tem, its gross mismanagement in time past, and the means of rendering it 
powerfully efficient for the future 1 Any enlightened measures in regard 
to the future advancement of the colony in its commerce, in its agricul- 
ture, or in the geoeral character of its population 1 Nothing of the kind. 
A mass of colonial filth was emptied out on the table of the House of Com- 
mons in the shape of reports of private transactions, in which nobody in 
Great Britain could possibly take any interest, and which had no bearing 
whatever on the general state of the colony ; and the only result of the 
commission that the colony had to boast of, was the Corporation-incubus 
and Mr. Scott's second avatar in the shape of a most intolerant Arch- 
deacqn with a salary of a£2000 a year. The only committee of i* 
that can sit on the affairs of the colony, with any prospect of efl 
or of permanent benefit to all parties concerned, is a House of Ai 
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ceive a letter from the Rev. Dr. Adamsbh^ minister of the 
Scots Church, Cape Town, South Africa, enclosing a 
copy of the prospectus of an academical institution then 
recently formed in that colony, and designated The South 
African College, in the formation of which, it seems, 
my friend and brother had been somewhat instrumental* 
With a view, therefore, to recall the attention of the co- 
lony to the subject of education, on which there had 
then for a long period been a deep and general silence, 
I procured the republication of the South African pro- 
spectus in one of the colonial newspapers, in which there 
were also inserted, at the same time, two anonymous 
papers I had prepared for the purpose, Comparing the 
circumstances of the colonies of the Cape of Good Hope 
and New South Wales in a variety of respects, and de- 
monstrating the practicability of establishing an acade- 
mical institution, (comprising a series 6f elementary and 
classical, as well as higher, schools,) for the general edu- 
cation of youth in the Australian colony, on a plan 
somewhat similar to that of tlie South African College. 
These papers produced their desired effect, and a strong 
and general excitement on the subject of education was 
the immediate result. 

It was natural that in such circumstances I should 
watch the progress of public feeling, and the procedure 
of those who professed to consult the best interests 
of the public, with extreme anxiety. Observing an 
advertisement, therefore, in the colonial newspapers, 
calling an early meeting of the remaining friends of the 
Free Grammar School, which it was now proposed to 
resuscitate, I waited on the Venerable the present Arch- 
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deacon, who hi^ then but recently arrived from England, 
to ascertain whether be intended doing any thing in the 
way of forming an institution for the general education 
of youth in the colony, and to inform him that, as 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, I should much 
more willingly join with the clergy of the Church 
of England in the formation of such an institution, 
if established on fair and liberal principles, than with the 
remaining friends of the Free Grammar School, as 
I neither approved of their principles, from all I knew 
of them, nor augured much from their past procedure. 
The Archdeacon told me in reply, that he did propose 
something of the kind, but that his plans were not suffi- 
ciently matured. He gave me to understand, however, 
that the public would not be called on to support 
the institution which he meant to establish, as the re- 
quisite funds would be supplied by the Government; and 
that he himself would, in virtue of his office, be the 
authorized visitor, although clergymen and laymen of 
other communions would be admitted to a share in its 
general management. 

. I was induced to augur very favourably of the Arch- 
deacon's proposed institution in the first instance ; but, 
oh conferring subsequently on the subject with certain 
Presbyterian friends in the colony, who also felt a deep 
interest in the cause of education, it appeared to us, that 
however plausible the scheme might appear at first 
sisrht, there was no reason whatever to believe that the 
institution which the Archdeacon proposed to establish 
would be one in which Presbyterians would be allowed 
to unite with Episcopalians on equal terms*; and that on 
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the other hand^ although a Presbyterian minister might 
be allowed an ostensible share in the inanagement, 
there was every reason to fear that that privilege would 
be of no practical utility as a counterpoise to the weight 
of the colonial Episcopacy ; while it was evident^ more- 
over, that any concession which the present Archdeacon 
might be disposed to make on behalf of other commu- 
nions, could be revoked with the utmost facility by 
a less liberal successor. 

With these impressions I waited, but without stating 
my particular object, on the Colonial Secretary, to 
ascertain, if possible, the sentiments and intentions of 
the colonial government on the subject of education. 
I was accordingly informed by that officer, that it was 
proposed by the Home Government to break up the 
Church and School Corporation, in so far as that the 
management of the trust would in future be transferred 
to the colonial government; but that all the lands 
and other revenues of which the corporation had ob- 
tained a grant by royal charter would still be appro- 
priated for the exclusive maintenance of Episcopal 
churches and schools. 

With this additional explanatory information, there 
was no room for hesitation in regard to the course 
which it was proper for Presbyterians to pursue with 
reference to the Archdeacon's scheme. In fact, colonial 
Episcopacy had already done enough to curtail the 
privileges and to excite the jealousy of Presbyterians, to 
prevent the latter from falling in with' any scheme 
whose obvious tendency was to increase and to per- 
petuate her exorbitant power, and to reduce themselves 
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to ^e charficter of mere puppets in her train. The 
reader will judge whether the suspicions, which were 
thus awakened on the part of the Presbyterians, were 
not well founded, when I inform him that, on the 
pilbljcation of the Archdeacon's prospectus some time 
thereafter, it actually appeared that the system of 
education in the schools he proposed to establish was to 
be thoroughly and exclusively Episcopalian. 

In the mean time the Archdeacon bad left Sydney 
to visit a distant part of the interior* It was conse- 
quently out of my power to have any further communi- 
cation with that . gentleman on the subject of education 
at that particular crisis, or to apprise him of the feelings 
and intentions of my friends and myself; but as the 
meeting of the friends of the Free Grammar School was 
drawing on, it was necessary to do something in the 
matter immediately, to prevent the whole management 
of the education of the colony from falling into ineffi- 
cient or exceptionable hands. I accordingly addressed 
a memorial to His Excellency General Darling, stating 
the circumstances in which my friends and myself felt 
ourselves placed in regard to the subject of education ; 
informing him, moreover, that it was our desire to form 
an Academical Institution of our own on a limited scale, 
to be conducted on the principles of the High Schools 
and Colleges of Scotland ; soliciting an allotment of 
ground for the erection of the requisite buUdmgs, and 
pledging myself that, in the event of W^ ^^Ueiicy's 
granting such an allotment, my owr ^^uld 

advance a thousand pounds towards th ^e 

buildings. To this communication I rec , 
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that no such allotmeiit as I solicited would be griiliied> 
and that the Presbyterians had got enough from the 
Government already. In short. His Excellency's i^ply 
was cold as an iceberg ; but such was his uniform style 
when Scots Presbyterians had any thing to ask from the 
priest-ridden Xjovemment of their adopted countryi 

Finding it thus impracticable to form a separate 
institution, 1 determined to make common cause with 
the friends of the Free Grammar School* provided the 
latter would extend and remodel their institution^ agree- 
ably to certain suggestions I took the liberty to propose. 
The plan of the institution was accordingly remodelled 
and extended, and I became a shareholder to the 
amount of £50, the designation being in the mean time 
changed into that of The Sydney College. The time of 
excitement, the reader is doubtless aware, is always the 
time for action. As soon, therefore, as I had become 
connected with th^ new scheme, into which I entered 
on the same principles on which various non-conformist 
ministers of religion agreed to take a part in the Uni- 
versity of London, 1 proposed and strongly recom- 
mended to the Committee of Management^ that the 
plan adopted should be carried forthwith, into effect — a 
measure which was quite practicable at the time. It is 
no part of the colonial system, however, to act, after 
merely resolving to do so. To pass a resolution at a 
public meeting, and to embody it in action, are two 
things so entirely different, that they can r&rely be ac** 
complished'in any business in which direct personal ad- 
vantage is not to be expected, during the same year. 
The iron must be allowed to cool before it is struck ; 
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and the time' for itrikiiig, in by far the greater number 
of imtancee, i* coategnen t ly eprat beibm Iha hmmuan 
&IU. "nie fonndatioo-ttooe of the new JBrtitiitkMi— 
irtuMK Ter; e x irte n ce, u well u iti conlioned pcMpeH^, 
depended' (ki ihe keejHng np of the etniBg egaitewat 
which hed been ereeted in the paUic nuBd on tba «ih- 
ject of education— wu laid with all doe ■olewnity int- 
mediately after the meeting atwhichit waBoq;aiuzcdi 
hot it wai allowed to lie alone, like a aditary tgg iaa 
dcMrted neat, for ^hteen montha tbereafter; nad I 
hare erery reason to believe, that if a deciaiv« etqi, 
which. I was coniequently induced to take in the neia 
time, bad not ronaed the dmoant eneq^ea of ita fitenda 
into something like exertion, it would bare oontimied 
in the same Imely and io^nous state to the pmeat 
day. In short, notwithstanding the formatioo oi the 
iiew inetitution, there seemed just as little prospect as 
ever of effecting any thing for the education of the 
colony ; aad Episcopacy seemed likely to realiie her 
fond prediction, uttered in the dark days of Archdeacon 
Scott and the Corporation, " I shall sit as a Queen, and 
see ift> sorrow." 

' DespBiring,. therefore, of the accomplishmeut of any 
thing of importance in the cause of general education 
through the new scheme, I could not help thinlcing it 
high time that the education of the colony should be 
rescued in some measure from the hands of exclusivea 
and iocapables. With this view, and in the hope also 
of obtaining a more extended provision for the dispen- 
sation of the ordinances of religion among the Scots 
Presbyterians of the territory, which it was in Tain to 
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hope for through the government of General Darling, I 
solicited and obtained leave of absence .from His Ex- 
cellency to proceed to England, and accordingly em- 
barked at Sydney in August, 1830. 

During my Voyage to England, iny attention was 
strongly directed to the subject of emigration to New 
South Wales, both as a means of alleviating the general 
distress which was then most extensively prevalent 
among the working classes in the mother country, and 
as a means of effecting a great moral reformation in the 
Australian colonies. On arriving in London, therefore, 
in the month of December following-^ the time when 
rick-burning and machine-breaking were at their height 
in the agricultural districts of England — I did myself 
the honour to submit the vie\YS I had formed on that 
subject of national interest, as well as on the means of 
establishing an academical institution for the education 
of youth in the town of Sydney, to a Scotch Earl to 
whom I had previously been well known, and to three 
influential members of the House of Commons, with 
whose acquaintance I had also been honoured. By 
these noblemen and gentlemen, I was strongly advised 
to submit the proposals I had to make on both subjects 
to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies — a step which I had not even contemplated' 
beforehand. 

I accordingly prepared the requisite documents, and 
called for certain letters of introduction to* my Lord 
Goderich, who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, which I had been very kindly promised by 
the gentlemen t allude to. By some mischance, how- 
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ever, one of these gentlemen was seriously indisposed 
on the day I called at his house ; another was engaged 
in parliamentary business of importance ; and some acci* 
dent of a similar kind prevented me from availing my- 
pelf of the proffered kindness of the third. My busi- 
ness in England, however, required haste ; for General 
Darling had allowed me only twelve months' leave of 
absence, and had intimated that unless I returned to the 
colony within that period, my salary would be discon- 
tinued. As I could not, therefore, afford to lose a day, 
even to procure a letter of introduction to Lord Gode- 
rich, I instantly walked direct to Downing Street to in- 
troduce myself. On my way thither, the streets of 
London being at the time deeply covered with snow, I 
met my countryman and friend, Mr. Irving, whose 
hearty I am happy to say, I have always found in the 
right place, whatever the world may say of his under- 
standing. I briefly told him my destination and my 
errand, and " The Lord be with you !" was his brief 
and cordial reply. I could not help thinking it a good 
substitute for a letter of introduction, and I was not 
disappointed. 

The tenour of my communication to Lord Goderich 
was, /Hhat the settlement of reputable persons of the 
class of mechanics in the colony of New South Wales 
was (for various reasons^ which it is unnecessary to 
mention again,) highly desirable ; and that it appeared 
to me, that if reputable married mechanics from Scot- 
land were conveyed to the colony on ♦''^^^iition of 
paying their passage-money by weekl; from 

their wages after their arrival, (whic ent 
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many reputable persons of that class would both be 
able and willing to do,) the object might be accom- 
plished without ultimate expense to any person, and 
with equal benefit to the mother country and the 
colony ; for, although the frequent attempts of in^ 
dividuals to carry out persons of that class in the capa- 
city of indented servants had almost uniformly failed, 
that result had arisen in great measure from the masters 
having given themselves no concern to ascertain the 
previous moral and religious character of their intended 
servants, and from their hiring them at a much lower 
rate of wages than they could otherwise have obtained 
in the colony — thereby creating a spirit of discontent- 
ment on the part of the servants, and holding out to 
them a strong temptation to break through their en- 
gagements." 

To establish this point, which I conceived, to be of 
paramount importance to the colony, I proposed to his 
Lordship to charter a vessel of four hundred tons, with 
the assistance of my friends in England, to carry out to 
the colony a certain number of families and individuals 
of the class and on the conditions above mentioned ; 
provided his Lordship would authorize His Excellency 
the Governor of New South Wales to .advance, on the 
arrival of the said vessel in the colony, the sum of 
£6000 as a loan for five years, for the establishment of 
an academical institution or college in the town of Syd- 
ney ; the mechanics so conveyed to' the cdlony to be 
ht. employed in the erection of the buildings required for 
he said institution, * and to repay the cost of their 
vage in the manner aforesaid. I did myself the 
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honour at the same time to submit to his Lordship a 
plan of the proposed institution — the same as has since 
been realized in the Australian College. 

In reply to this communication, his Lordship agreed 
to authorize the advance of £3500 for the establish- 
ment of an academical institution in Sydney on the plan 
proposed, provided the promoten of the undertaking 
should expend a similar amount for the same purpose ; 
the buildings to be erected on a piece of ground be- 
longing to the Scots Church, and to be calculated for 
carrying on the institution on a limited scale, but to be 
capable of extension if it should be necessary. 

In proposing this arrangement to His Majesty's 
Government, I considered myself pledged, on the part ' 
of the promoters of the undertaking, to meet the sum 
agreed to be advanced. by Government with a similar 
amount on the part of the public. I conceived, indeed, 
that the colonial public would gladly come forward for 
the establishment of the proposed institution in the 
manner required. But I had already had too much ex- 
perience in the colony to trust for the accomplishment 
of so important an object to such a contingency. I 
well knew that there were men of much influence 
in our colonial community who would never give me 
credit for a disinterested concern for the public welfare, 
and who, probably conceiving that my humble exertions 
might reflect discredit on their own comparative supine- 
ness, would in all likelihood endeavour, by every means 
in their power — by imputing unworthy motives on the 
one hand, and by misrepresenting my procedure on the 
other — to divert the stream of popular favour from the 
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iiifant institution, and thus crush it in the bud. Fore- 
seeing the possibility of such a result, although I did 
not by any means conceive it probable, I determined, in 
the event of its occurrence, to dispose of my own pro* 
perty in the colony, which I kn^w would sell for at 
least £3000, and to render every farthing of that amount 
available for the establishment of the institution, rather 
than allow the liberality of His Majesty's enlightened 
Government to be lost to the colony, through the apa-^ 
thy of some and the malevolence of others in our 
little community. 

After the arrangement above mentioned had been 
made with His Majesty's Government, Lord Goderich 
was also pleased, in consequence of a subsequent com- 
munication I had addressed to his Lordship, to authorize 
the sum of £1500 of the proposed loan to the institu- 
tion to be advanced on my arrival in New South Wales ; 
provided I should convey to the colony a certain num- 
ber of free-emigrant Scotch mechanics with their wives 
and families to erect the college-buildings, and to pay 
up the stipulated amount of their passage by weekly in- 
stalments from their wages; and provided, moreover, 
that no further advance should be made by Govern- 
ment till an expenditure of £1500 should be incurred 
by the promoters of the undertaking in the erection of 
the requisite buildings *; the remainder of the loto to 
be advanced thereafter in proportion to the sums ex- 
pended from time to time on the part of the public. 

The proposed academical institution was to be esta- 
blished on the plan of the Belfast College — comprising 
a series of elementary schools with a gradually extend- 
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ing proTision for the higher branches of education. At 
the outset, it was proposed that there should be a prin- 
cipal and four masters or professors— one for English, 
one for mercantile education, one for Latin and Greek, 
and one for mathematics and natural philosophy — as- 
sistant or under-masters to be appointed for the ele- 
mentary classes, as soon as the funds of the institution 

• 

and the wants of the colony should warrant that ap- 
pointment. The Rev. Henry Carmichael, A.M. was 
accordingly engaged for th^ classical, the Rev. William 
Pinkerton for the English, and the Rev. John Anderson 
— all licentiates of the Church of Scotland * — for the 
mercantile department ; it having been previously ar- 
ranged that the mathematical and physical department 
should be conducted by the Rev. John M'Garvie, A.M., 
formerly minister of the Scots Church, Portland Head. 
During my stay in England, I also procured books, with 
a view to the formation of a college-library, to the num- 
ber of seventeen hundred volumes, together with a valu- 
able and extensive philosophical apparatus, and nume- 
rous specimens of minerals, &c. to illustrate lectures on 
mineralogy and zoology. The gentlemen I haye men- 
tioned, together with the two additional ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, for whom Lord Goderich had al- 
lowed salaries from the colonial revenue, for the districts 
of Bathurst and Hunter's River, embarked on board 



* It is no part of the constitution of the Australian College that tht 
masters or professors should belong exclusively to the Church of Scot- 
land ; but Presbyterians are generally found to do literary and other 
clerical work at a cheaper rate than other people ; and this is a consi- 
deration of importance in a young colony. 
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the Stirling Castle, at Greenock, along with the Scotch 
mechanics, who had been engaged to erect the college- 
buildings, and their wives and children, on the first of 
June, 1831, and arrived at Sydney on the 13th of 
October following. 

The college-buildings were commenced on the 21st 
of October, and classes were opened, in a building 
hired for the purpose, on the 16th of November, 1831. 
In the mean time, the various arrangements already 
detailed, together with a pldn of the institution, were 
submitted to the public, and the countenance and sup- 
port of the friends of education throughout the colony 
respectfully solicited. In consequence of these public 
cations, and of the private exertipns of several friends 
of the undertaking, about a hundred shares of £25 
each were speedily taken in the institution by gentlemen 
in Sydney and in other parts of the colony. It was 
not, however, till the 23rd of December following, and 
till an expenditure of upwards of £700 had been in- 
curred for the erection of buildings, in addition to the 
amount for books, apparatus, &c. previously incurred 
in England, that a general meeting of the friends of 
the undertaking was held, and a college-council ap- 
pointed by the shareholders to undertake the manage- 
ment of the institution, agreeably to the arrangements 
I had made with His Majesty's Government, which 
were embodied in the following series of resolutions 
passed at the meeting :-— 

AUSTRALIAN COLLEOE. 

A Meeting of the Shareholders of this Institution, 
and of other Friends of Education in Sydney, and its 
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Vicinity, having been held this day, in Mr. Under- 
wood's Buildings, Church Hill, pursuant to Adver- 
tisement, Campbell Druromond Riddell, Esq^, M.C., 
Colonial Treasurer, in the Chair, the following Reso- 
. lutions were unanimously adopted as the basis of the 
future Constitution,—^ 

I.— That an Academical Inatitution be formed id Sydney for the Edu- 
dation of Youth, in the higher aa well as the Elementary Branches of 
Useful Knowledge. 

il. — That the said Institution be designated " The Australian Col- 
lege/' and be aTsilable for Pupils or Students of all religious denomi- 
nations, on the most moderate terms. 

III.— That a capital of at least ^3500 be raised in shares oi J[^ each, 
payable by instalments, for the establishment of the said College ; and 
that as the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Goderich, His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, has been graciously pleased 
to grant a loan of ,£3500 from the Colonial Treasury to assist in ac- 
complishing so desirable an object, on condition that a similar amount 
shall previously be expended on the part of the public, the sum of 
^3500 shall accordingly be raised, and applied in erecting the requisite 
buildings, and in meeting the other expenditure already incurred, pro- 
vided such expenditure shall be found conducive to the general object of 
the Institution. 

IV. — That each shareholder be a proprietor of the College, and be 
entitled to vote at all General Meetings of Proprietors, in the proportion 
of one vote for every share he may hold ; but that no proprietor shall have 
more than five such votes, whatever number of shares be may hold. 

V. — ^That the government of the College shall be vested in a council of 
thirteen, twelve of whom to be annually chosen by the whole body of 
proprietors, and the thirteenth to be a member of such council in right of 
office, as hereinafter to be stated : any proprietor being eligible as a mem- 
ber of council, and five members to constitute a quorum. 

VI. — That the said council shall have the exclusive management and 
disposal of the funds of the College, and the entire controul of all 
matters relative to the erection of buildings, the appointment of masters, 
the amount of salaries, the regulation of fees, and the purchase of pro- 
perty, books, or apparatus, for the College ; and that the said College 
Council shall submit a statement of their accounts, and a report of their 
proceedings, previous to their laying down their office, at the annual 
meeting of the proprietors. 
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VII.— That the College shall, in the first instance, comprise the fonr 
following departments, viz. 

1. An English Department, for English, and English Literature. 

9. A' Mercantile Department, for Writing, Arithmetic, Book* keep- 
ing, &c. 

3. A Classical Department, for the Latin and Greek Langnages,-— 
and 

4. A Mathematical and Physical Department for Mathematics and 
Natoral Philosophy : the estahlishment of the College to he gradually 
extended, according to the state of the funds and the wants of the colony ; 
but to include, from the outset, under one or other of these departments, 
provision for therinstruction of pupils in the French, Italian, and German 
Languages. 

VIII. — ^That each of these departments shall be entrusted to a separate 
master, with the designation of Professor ; to each of whom a free house, 
capable of accommodating a few boarders, and a salary of j£WO per 
annum, shall be given on the part of the College. 

IX.— That moderate fees shall be paid by each pupil or student in the 
said College, varying in amount according to the Classes he attends ; a 
certain portion of which shall be appropriated to the respective masters, 
independently of the salaries above mentioned ; the remainder to form a 
College fund, for the payment of salaries, the extinction of debt, &c., and 
for securing a dividend to the proprietors, under certain limitations to be 
fixed hereafter by the council. 

X.— That there shall be a principal of the said College, who shall also be 
a professor, having the management of one or other of the departments of 
education comprised in the Institution, and being elected by the College 
council ; and that the said principal shall have the general superintendence 
of the internal affairs of the Institution, especially in regard to morals and 
discipline, making provision for the due observance of the rules of the 
College, and forming the medium of communication between the pro- 
fessors and the council, of which he shall be a member in right of 
office. 

XI. — ^That the principal and professors shall constitute a senate for the 
regulation and management of all matters relative to the business of edu- 
cation, the enforcement of discipline, the division of labour, and the 
superintendence of the library and museum ; and \hat the principal shall 
have a casting vote at all meetings of the senate. 

XII.— That the senate shall meet once a month, the council once a 
quarter, and the general body of proprietors once a year ; but thitt extra- 
ordinary meetings may be held on any occasion of emergency ; via. of the 
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Miuto, on the reqaititioii of the principal— of the eooncil, on that of *tha 
chairman, or of any three memhera — and of the general hody of propiieton, 
on that often proprietora. 

XIII.— That the huaineaa of each day he commenced and eloaed with 
an appropriate prayer— that the Holy Scripturea he read regularly in the 
Engliah olaases— end thet inatmction in the general principles and dutiea 
of the Christian religion he aflforded at stated timea, as, for instance, 
erery Saturday, at the dose of the ordinary huaineaa of the week : hat 
that no attempt he made, either directly or indirectly, to proeelytiae to 
the tenets of any particular denomioation of Christiana ; and that those 
pnpils or students, whose parents or guardiana may ohject to their 
receiTiog religious instruction at all, he allowed at all such stated timee 
to withdraw. 

XIV. — ^That the Rot. John Dunmore Lang, D. D., he the principal of 
the aaid College, hut without emolument, and without any actiTC ahare 
in the husiness of education, until the completion of the arrangements 
into which he has entered with His Majesty's Government for the 
eatahlishment of the said College ; as also with certain Scotch mechanics, 
for the erection of the requisite huildings, and with certain partiea in 
England, for the payment of hooks, apparatus, &c. ; on the completion of 
which arrangements he shall surrender the said office into the handa of 
the council. 

XV. — That the following Gentlemen be the Council of the Australian 
College till the next General Meeting : 

Campbell Drummond Riddell, Esq., M. C, Colonial Treasurer* 

JUchard Jones, Esq., M. C. 

Alexander Berry, Esq., M. C. 

Major Mitchell, Surveyor General. 

Captain Perry, Deputy Suryeyor General. 

Thomas Walker, Esq. 

Thomas Barker, Esq. 

Robert Campbell, Jun., Esq. (Bligh Street.) 

James Chisholm, Esq. 

David Ramsay, Esq. 

T. Burdekin, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Lang, ex'offido, 

XVI.T-That John Wallace, Esq., be the Treasurer of the Australian 
College. 

XVII.— That the thanks of the Meeting be given to C. D. Riddell, Esq. 
for his able, zealous, and judicious conduct in the Chair« 
Sydney, December tS, 1831. / 
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In the mean time, that which neither common sento 
nor a sense of public duty had been able to accomplish, 
was at length effected through the operation: of other 
feelings which it is not difficult to divine ; for as soon 
as it wits reported in the colony that I was about to re- 
turn from England with an extensive literary, mechani- 
cal, and physical apparatus fot the establishment of a 
new institution, the foundations of the Sydney College 
were laid. The successful issue, however, of my voy* 
age to England, and the successful establishment of the 
Australian College, were deemed by certain paiiies 
connected with that institution, whose. public spirit had 
at length begun to revive after a second torpor of two 
years' continuance, offences of so peculiar an enormity as 
to leave felony itself without benefit of clergy far in the 
shade. An emancipist who had just been liberated from 
the Sydney jail, where he had been confined for some 
time on a charge of fraudulent bankruptcy, harangued 
a meeting of the friends of the revived institution, 
shortly after my return to the colony, and expressed 
himself in the highest terms relative to the plan and 
prospects of the Australian College ; but informed the 
meeting that I had completely forfeited the esteem of 
the virtuous and respectable portion of society, in having 
obtained assistance from the Home Government, as he 
presumed I had done, by calumniating himself and his 
friends to my Lord Goderich. On this and a variety of 
other charges equally frivolous and equally unfounded^ 
changes were rung at my particular expense, by various 
orators of still higher respectability, from meeting^: to 
meeting and from month to month; and every foul and 
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slanderous invjectiye that was uttered on these occasions 
was carefuUyireported in the colonial newspapers. Nay^ 
private letters which I had written to a countryman of 
my own in the colony, relative to the settlement of the 
Scots Church seven years before, were zealously placed 
in the hands of a gentleman connected with the resus- 
citated institution, that he might pick out of them and 
publish in the newspapers any paragraph or expression 
which, he hoped, might create an unfavourable impres- 
sion relative to myself on the public mind ; and the 
contemptible suggestion was as contemptibly followed. 
After having been subjected to this species of assault 
and battery, which was kept up for the purpose of in- 
juring the institution I had been instrumental in esta- 
blishing, for more than twelve months, it struck me that 
it would not be improper to attend one of the meetings 
of the parties connected with the revived institution ; -to 
confront the persons who had so frequently accused me; 
to offer an explanation of those parts of my procedure 
in the matter of education which had repeatedly been 
held up to the public as extremely disreputable, and to 
answer any question they might think proper to ask; 
as it did not appear to me that the cause of general 
education in the colony was likely to be advanced by. 
the continuance of such procedure as I had so long 
and so undeservedly experienced. I attended accord- 
ingly, and I could not help perceiving that my appearance 
was regarded much in the same light as that of an ap- 
parition — so much easier is it to slander and to tell lies 
of a man behind his back than when he is present to 
answer for himself;— but a young colonial lawyer who 
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was present, having yery judiciously observed that *^ the 
explanations I proposed to offer were not likely to be- 
nefit the institution whose concerns they had met to 
consider/' it was resolved that I should not have an op- 
portunity of answering for myself. Iwas not troubled, 
however, with any further vituperation, either in the 
newspapers or at public meetings; but while I could not 
help feeling thankful at the time to Almighty God for 
having delivered my friends and myself from the equi- 
table men with whom we had for a short period been 
connected in the matter of education, I could not 
help feeling more strongly disposed, as I felt the ne- 
cessity more urgent than ever, to make every sacrifice 
and every exertion that the education of the colony 
might be placed in other hands. 

The procedure I have detailed could not fail to ope- 
rate most unfavourably for the popularity of the insti- 
tution with which I had the honour to be connected, 
and to increase the serious difficulties of the situatioq in 
which I was individually placed. It is so much easier 
to create an evil than a good impression respecting any 
person or cause ; and there are so many people in the 
world ready to believe without examination whatever 
they hear, especially if it is of an unfavourable charac- 
ter, that whoever in such circumstaiices has nothing to 
lean upon but popular favour, will find that he leans 
upon a broken reed which will pierce his hand. There 
was another, fiery ordeal, however, of a much more for- 
midable character to pass through before the Austra- 
^an College could be successfully established. 

The cry of distress from the agricultural districts of 
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tbe votber coootiy vu w load apd piercing oa my 
•ninl inEogUDdin Dec em ber, 1630— and the impres' 
nm on my own mind relative to the prMpahtf and 
■bsadutce enjoyed by aU cl w i ei in New Soutli Walea 
«M still M fireeh and vivid — that, in cona>qMnnoe flf 
■ome remarki oa the labject of emigration to the Am^ 
tfalian coloniea which were made by nty Lwd Mfwkk, 
in tba eoniu of a omiTersatioa which I had the homv 
to ibdd with bii Lordahip in Downing SttMt, I took 
tba liberty to write the following letter to the Rif^ 
Honourable Lord Vucoant Qodericb, to pcnnt oot%t|ie 
msaiMi of connyiog bundrfeds and tboiuanda of tba 
pauper agiicoltnral population of Great Britain, withoot 
ezpenie to the mother country, to the colooy of Ifew 
SoDtb Wales, where, I waa confident, their airival 
would be bailed by all clasaes, and where there was em- 
ployment in abundance and bread for all. 

London, DaeeDiber9(>, 1^90, 
Mr Lord, 

Hjr Loid Howick baviag meDtionsd, in tbe coune of > conTanation 
witb whioh he honoured me u the Colouiel Office on TneediiT 1*at, Ibat 
t<na Lordahip'e attentton hid latelj been directed to ihe lubject of tb* 
•mipstion of agriculturBl Ubourare, I do mjeelfthebouoDimottrsipeot- 
fully (o point out to your Lordebip two eouioaa of reTenne irhicli it thia 
Moment ire diractly aTulible for the aoeoiiipliehiiient of that object in 
Ihe colony of New South W*le*, and the employment of which, for M 
benflvolent ■ puipoee, would not only prove ■ MMtaonabla relief to tbe 
molbei country, but an incalculebU advantage to that colony. 

In Ihe list pluse, Iharefore, I em confident, my Lord, that a rery larp 
■onnal TeTenne might be immediately deriTcd from tbe aale of certain 
raluable allotmenta of lend belonging to the Crown in tbe town of 8yd' 
ney ; Mme of wliieh have hilbeilo been lyint enlirv' 
other* have been oeonpied by Government Eatabliehp 
•f which, M other aqually slifible but lea* ralaibU 
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prote equally condoeiTe to the ende of Goremmeiity while it wimld yield 
% strong end immediato attmnlni to enterpriae end improvement on the 
part of the community, and aiford profitable end permanent employment 
to a great many additional mechanics in the colonial capital. 

[Here follows a list of the allotments with an estimate of their probable 
▼fine : it would neither be interesting nor intelligible to the English 
reader.] 

In the second place, your Lordship is doubtless aware that, in the year 
1825, a Corpontion was estoblished by Royal Charter in the colony of 
New South Wales, to which a seTcnth of the whole territory was granted 
lor the support of the Episcopal Church and Schools of the colony, on the 
arowed understanding that the said grant would immediately and for 
erer relioTe the colonial gOTomment of the burden of supporting these 
ceteblishmente. Your Lordship is doubtless aware also, that that Insti- 
tution has utterly failed of ite intended object ; the Corporation baring 
actually borrowed from the colonial goremment at the rate of from 
^19,000 to .£22,000 * per annum for the support of the Episcopal Church 

* There is an apparent, though no real, mistoke in this stotement. 
Immediately after the institution of the Corporation, certain property 
which had been created partly by former colonial goremmento, and 
partly by the roluntory contributions of the colonisto, for the support of 
the Colonial Orphan School, was transferred to the Corporation, who it 
seems, being in desperate want of money, immediately sold it. The 
money received for this property was depoeited, it would appear, in the 
Corporation chest, and not in the Treasury chest, and was consequently 
not borrowed from the latter. The sum I hare mentioned, therefore, 
was the whole expenditure of the Corporation at the period I refer to, 
including both what tbey had borrowed from the Treasury chest— up- 
wards of ^18,000 per annum— and what they had expended of their own, 
obtained in the questionable way I have steted. I say questionable 
way; for although the Corporation may hare been empowered to do 
so by their charter, they had clearly no right whatever, in point of 
equity, to sell a property which had been created partly by roluntary 
subscription, so early as Goremor King's time, for the support of the 
orphans of the colony, and to rote away the proceeds in salaries to their 
own underlings, such as clerks, snrreyors, et koe gemu mum. The Orphan 
School Estate in Sydney was sold by the Corporation in 1826 for about 
^6000. If it had escaped their hands, and been pre s erved for ito 
original destination, it might at this moment have been producing nearly 
one-third of that amount of yearly rental. 

VOL. II. Q 
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and SehooU of th« territory, while the mere eost of its maiiAgemeiit, ex; 
oluMTe of the ■almriet of clergynon end loboolmutert, het hitherto been 
from a^UXX) to .ftOOO per annum— e aum conaiderably greater than is an- 
nually expended for the management of all the Church and School affairs 
of His Majeaty'a ancient kingdom of Scotland. 

Bat the Church and School Corporation of New South Walea has been 
productire, my Lord, of still greater efils to the community at large than 
any arising from the mere expense of its mansgement. It has tended to 
identify the Episcopal clergy, in the estimation of the whole colony, with 
aecular purauits. It has giren extreme diasatisfaction to many reapect- 
able emigranta, who have had to go far into the colonial wilderness with 
their families, in sesrch of land to aettle on, while numerous tracts of 
land, of the first quslity, were lying utterly waste in the most accessible 
and eligible aituationa, in the hands of thcr Corporation. It has excited a 
apirit of disaffection towarda His Msjesty's GoTernment smong the na- 
tire youth of the colony ; and I will even fdd, my Lord, has sown the 
seeds of future rebellion.* In short, the Church and School Corporation 
of New South Wales, instead of proving a benefit either to the Govern- 
ment or to the Episcopal Church, as its projectors unfortunately per- 
auaded His Majesty's Government it certainly would, has lain as a dead 
weight on the colony for the last five^ years — repressing emigration, dis- 
couraging improvement, secularizing the Episcopal clergy, and thereby 
lowering the standard of morals and religion throughout the territory. 

if I were soliciting your Lordship for a portion of the Corporation land 
in New South Wales for the permanent support of the Presbyterian 
Church in that colony, your Lordship would have good reason to receive 
these representations with extreme suspicion. But I have no such de- 
sire, my Lord. Sincerely desirous that the Presbyterian Church in New 



* The propriety of this expression has been questioned. I appeal in 
attestation of its correctness to the Rev. Mr. M'Garvie, who resided, at 
the period referred to, in that district of the colony in which the native 
youth are most numerous, and who has told me himself that he has 
repeatedly heard these young men, when allusion had been made in 
company to. the immense grant of the Corporation, and to the difficulty 
thpy often experienced in getting a small portion of the waste land of 
their native country to cultivate, express themselves with some degn 
of indignation in such terms as the following,— " Never mind; it 
be all our own j'| or, " We shall have it all our own way by-and-b; 
Have I misinterpreted such language ] 
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South Wales should have its chief patrimony, and its 6hief dependence* 
and its sheet-anchor in the affections of the people, my only object in 
making such statements iff, to recommend to your Lordship the pro« 
priety and the expediency of gradually disposing of the whole of the 
Corporation land (with the exception of those reserves which it might 
be expedient to retain, for the formation of communes or villages of free 
pauper agriculturists,) by public auction, on the conditions 1 have already 
suggested, in regard to Crown property in Sydney, with this difference, 
that the interest payable on the purchase-money should be only five per 
cent ; to employ the whole fund arising from such sales in the promotion of 
emigration ; and to transfer the support of the Episcopal clergy to the 
colonial revenue. I1ie declaration of such an intention on the part of 
Government would doubtless prbmotdthe emigration of small capitalists 
to the territory, from the certain prospect it would afford them of obtain*, 
ing good land at a reasonable rate in eligible situations, while the fund 
arising from the sales would prove equally beneficial to the mother 
country and the colony, in promoting the emigration of agricultural la-> 
bourers. These agricultural emigrants, I conceive, my Lord, it would be 
expedient £b place under the control of a Board of Emigration, to be 
established in the colony, as no general mode of disposing of them could 
be fixed on in the mother country, without entailing much hardship 
on individuals. Some of them would doubtless find eligible employment, 
as farm servants, or overseers, throughout the territory ; others would, 
perhaps, take small farms, on lease from Government, or from private 
landholders, at a rental payable in produce; while others could, in all 
likelihood, be advantageously settled on small conditional grants of laud 
in communes or villages. To expect, however, that the emigration of 
agricultural labourers to New South Wales could be effected in such a 
way as to remunerate either Government or private individuals for the 
expense of their passage, while convict-labour can be procured with so 
much facility, is, I conceive, my Lord, unreasonable. Under judicious 
management they might eventually cohtribute something towards that 
object, and towards the consequent extension and continuance of the.' 
system of emigration ; but to place much dependence on such a source of, 
remuneration would not be advisable. 

I have been induced to trouble your Lordship with this communica- ' 
tion, in consequence of the strong impression produced upon my own 
mind during the last fortnight, in contrasting the present distressing 
state of the labouring agricultural i>opulation of England, with the highly, 
comfortable situation of all persons in a similar class in society in New 
South Wales ; and I have been the more strongly induced to address your • 
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T whicli I knolr your Idrdsliip 
■MtBNMMrilTlabow udar la » fctil »lit iccurats iDTormalian in ra- 
prt to As pnMBi •tato ud ifhilllUt of bo disunt a gdIoh; . 
I han tha IwMar la ba, ay Lord, 

joat Lo f daMp'a aa at B > « ii *a t hartl i flafranl, 

JOHH nUNMOIU LAMO. 
n* Ki^t HoBoanUa Loi4 TlaaoBBt Gwbriah. 
Hi* M«i«rti'a Piiaa^ BaenUrr «l Slato 
ItatlkCskwiat. 

Tliu iMter wu pablidied on my ntnm to tha coloajr 
in a pamphlet coataining an " account of die atepa taken 
u Ei^Iand with a view if> the eatabliahment of an 
acad e mical inttitutiwi or collie in "Stm Sontb Waka, 
and to demonBtrate the practicability of effectii^ an 
ezteoMTe emigration of the induatrioni daaaea Aom the 
mother country to that colony j" for, aa I abhorred the 
idea of pring clandestine information aa any aabject to 
His Majesty's Govemmeat, it never occurred to me that 
any remarks I had made relative to the character and 
tendency t>f the Church and School Corporation scheme, 
were likely to be construed into a personal attack on 
the individuals who were accidentally, and, as I con- 
ceived, unfortunately connected with that system of 
legalized folly, extravagance, and injustice. 

My letter, however, gave prodigious offence to the 
Venerable ttie Archdeacon, who accordingly wrote a 
long letter on the subject of its alleged roisstatements — 
containing a feeble defence of the Corporation, and a 
serieB of intemperate chaiges against myself — to His 
Excellency Colonel Undsay, who was then Acting- 
Governor of New South Wales, with a view to its imme- 
diate transmission to Lord Goderich, This letter was 
ugned by the Archdeacon himself, end by my country- 
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men, Mr. M'Leay, the Colonial Secretaty, and Mr. 
Lithgow» the Auditor-General, as Commissioners of the 
Corporation; the management of that institution having 
in the mean time been transferred to the Archdeacon 
and certain Lay-Commissioners, It is the customary, 
and established etiquette of the colonies to send a copy 
of any charges of this kind to the person against whom 
they are exhibited, in sufficient time to enable him to 
forward his explanation or reply to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies by the same opportunity by which 
the letter of crimination is transmitted against him ; and 
the violation of that etiquette by a military officer in 
the colony, during the government of General Darling, 
occasioned his being cashiered by the commander-in- 
chief, pursuant to the sentence of a court-martial. I 
was not favoured, however, with a copy of the Arch- 
deacon's letter tilt four days after the veisel in which it 
was transmitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had sailed for England; and it so happened that no 
other opportunity of writing home presented itself for 
about two months thereafter. But my venerable bro-^ 
ther was doubtless very angry, and perhaps thought he 
might well disregard the ordinary and established formis 
of justice, in his eagerness to procure thfi condemnation 
of an obnoxious Presbyterian minister. 

In consequence of this proceeding, and agreeably to 
my own anticipations, the first vessel from England 
brought me a letter of censure from my Lord Goderich 
for the publication of my letter to His Lordship ; but 
v^hether I ought to consider the censure of the Hight 
Honourable Secretary, passed in Such circumstances 
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md0b|VM4br«aBhm)US,st all discreditable to my- 
■df •■ ft miaattbtt id nUpom, or wbetlwr than WM Mgr 
mag m nj ktter K» His Lonbhip to oil fartli mnJi 
MBVVW ftt ftUfthe iMdcrwin donbtleH drtwmiae lor 
hi we lf . AtftUersDti, IwunotpmMNHlyftWftmtbat 
21. WH ft viototkn of eatabliilied «tiq«etta to pvUiah, 
mdec juij GuiMuiMtaDefla, a lotto- ftdd n w c d to the 
SecntUT of Stftte on. any sul^ect of gtsenl mtamt 
iMid UBportance, without obtainiiig hu pnvioiu p«taw' 
•wo. 

. I fnoto a Rpl; to the Aiebdeaeon't tetter, wfai^wM 
fimrarded to the Secretary of State by Bis EKcdkoqf 
MqwOraetal Pofldu, to whom it wae addiaaied, ««d 
iriKH had arrired in- the coloay befiire the ne^ TMiel 
iulod for Englandi The ^quette to which I hani jeat 
allnded forbids my publiybing either tbe one letter or 
the other ; but I shall take the liberty to quote tbe con- 
cluding paragraphs of my own letter relative to tbe con- 
clttdiog paragraph of the Archdeacon's, from which the 
reader win perhaps be able to estimate the spirit in 
which they were oeveraliy written. 

Id tbacunclaiioa of their Ullerllie CommUiioaen expreu thamaelreji 
in tbe followius mumei iclatirs to miwlf. " Embarked in in Dnder- 
uUnK iu which he felt it impopiible lo luceeed, without degndiug the 
£«t*lili*hed Church tu hii Latdihip'i eitimatiou, he hu preferred chergBS 
•(■iiut the CorpormtioD intbit looea ityla which beipeiiki a nun reeolrei] 
tt tmt rale lo injure tbe object of Lii fnry and diilike ; witb tbe blind 
•oinioiiti of a political partisan,* rather than with tbe sctuihiIdiu atten- 

* It wai peouliarlj nnfbrtnnata ibi tbe Venerable tbe Arcbdeacoo l« 
bar* ppptied mcb an epithet M • poJilical porltun to a PreabytBrian 
minitter, couaidaHnf the relation in which he himielf itandi to the 
colony ai a pvlitiriom iff alt work — I mifht ilmoat »t, a ■•c* ^tilina. 
Wn it. a nuabw of tb« Lapilatira Conncil of tbe colony i« war 
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lion t6 troth and candour, becoming ond who claims t6 hMf h ti^fet'end 
and sacred character." In reference to thii ftlatemfent, I bfeg to inform 
Yonr Excellency that the undertaking in which t had eihi>arlced in letr- 
ing the colony in August, 1830, and in which I had hazarded a Voyage to 
England, and risked all the little propeHy I possessed, wa4 duibarked ih 
to supply the want of an academical inStitutioh in Sydney, to kJEtotd Ae 



any time to make up a committee on any such unclerical affair as The 
Scab-iri'Sheep Bill, The Newcastle Breakwater, The ArgyU Street Tunnel, 6t 
The annnying increase of dogs in Sydney and Parramatia Prevkntion Bill, the 
Archdeacon is always at hand — hii tiine and talents are alwAys at the 
command of the Legislative Council. In giving his unprejudiced rote 
on the last of these Bills, the Archdeacon perhaps imagined he was 
merely acting in obedience to an apostolical injunction : for the aposOe 
Paul says somewhere, Beware of dogs, 1 apprehend, however, it was irdt 
the rariety of dogS that run about on all fours that the Apostle had in his 
eye, but the variety that stand erect, aud that bite with the teeth and cry, 
'Peace, But however that may be, so essentially is clerical humiliation 
the result of the mixing up of a minister of religion with the secularities 
of a colonial council, and so certainly do his own political associates lose 
respect for his clerical character, that, to use t phrase appropriate to a 
very different class of persons in the Australian colonies, the members of 
the Legislative Council have actually Mnt the Archdea6on to thet'oads^: for 
X perceive, from the minutes of Council* that' the Archdeacon was a mem- 
ber of the committee on the WooUoomoolloo-road Bill* Tw6 gentleme'b 
residing in Sydney were walking one evening along the WoolloomooUoo 
road, from which the scenery is peculiarly picturesque. On^ of them, 
who had not been in the neighbourhood before, Observed thai tt was en 
excellent road, ** No wonder," replied the other, " when the Archdeacon has 
been at work on it." 1 am quite willing to allow that an archdeacon is a 
non-commissioned officer in the Scripture s^nse of the phrase ; there 
being no warrant in the New Testament fbr any such offite, which is 
evidently and entirely of Romish manufacture. Still, howerer, decency 
forbids that the clergyman who holds that office should be transformed 
by any species of political alchymy into a mere inspector of roads and 
breakwaters — a mere Botany Bay Macadam. Such employments, thB 
Archdeacon may rest assured, will do infinitely more bami to the iif- 
terests of pure and unde filed religion in New South Wales, thalk what he 
has been pleased to designate the political partisanship of aPresbtterian 
minister. 
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yootli of tlus colony s Uboral, ofteioBt, and ocononucal odacatkm— « 
wmnt wkich bad long Won wuTonally acknowlodgod throni^iont tbo 
colony, bat wbicb tbo Cbnrcb and Sebool Corporation, notwitbatanding 
its Taat raaoorcoa and ita bigbly cnperior facflitiaa for tbo accoanpliab- 
»on| of tbo object, bad nofloctod to aapply. Anvring in England witb 
tbia ol>ioct, I bad aeareo tonebod firitiab groond wbon sy eara wera 
atumed witb tbo kmd and boart-rending cry of diatroaa from an nnom- 
ployod and atanring popnlation, maddenod by tbeir neceasitiea to acta of 
Tiolonco and crime ; and on aniTing in London, and aacortaining tbat Hia 
Majeaty'a Miniatora wora omployod in doriaing waya and moana iar con- 
Toying a portion of tbat population to tbo waate landa of tbo colonies, it 
immediately occurred to me tbat in tbo colony of New Sontb Walea tbere 
were aoorcea of roTonue directly aJailablo for tbat pnrpoae to a rery 
large amount in tbeCrown-allotmenta of Sydney and tbo landa granted to 
tbe Cborcb and Sebool Corporation, and tbat tbo railing of a reTonno 
from theae aoorcea for aocb a purpoae would prore a bleaaing of incalou- 
lably greater ralue to tbe colony tban waa ever likely to reault fitim tbe 
continuance of tbe Cburcb and Sebool Corporation. With tbeae riewa 
waa my letter to my Lord Godericb written ; and, in atteatation of tbe 
fact aa well aa of my own aincerity in tbe matter in question, I bare 
only to refer Your Excellency to tbe circumstance of my having since 
conducted, at very great personal inconTenience and expense, an expe- 
dition of one hundred and forty free-emigrants to this colony, solely with 
a view to demonstrate the practicahillty of effecting an extensive emi- 
gration of the industrious classes from the mother country to New South 
Wales without expense to either. And from the successful issue of that 
expedition, and the calculations into which it necessarily led me, I am 
confident that if the plan I had the honour to submit to my Lord Godericfa 
were carried into effect, not fewer than twenty thousand and upwards of 
tbe poor and unemployed but virtuous agricultural labourers of England 
might, in the course of a very few years, be conveyed witb their wives 
and families to New South Wales, without expense either to the mother 
country or to this colony. And when Your Excellency considers of what 
materials the population of this colony has in great measure been formed 
for the last forty years, I can submit it to Your Excellency with entire 
confidence whether the introduction of such a population to amalgamate 
with the present inhabitants of the colony, and to people and improve 
the extensive tracts of highly eligible land which the Church and School 
Corporation has hitherto suffered to lie waste in all parts of the territory, 
is not a consummation incomparably more desirable than the existence 
and continuance of that institution. 
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' In the passage abore quoted, as well as in the whole course. of their 
letter to His Excellency the Acting Governor, the Commissioners hare 
eridently fallen into the palpable error of identifying the character and 
efficiency of the Episcopal Church in this colony with the character and 
efficiency of the Corporation, and hare therefore gratuitously accused me 
of cherishing a spirit of hostility towards the former, merely because I 
had recommended to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for ^e 
Colonies the entire and immediate abolition of the latter. But While I 
broadly disclaim every feeling of hostility towards the Episcopal Church 
in this territory, and towards any of its ministers, and maintain that there 
is no eyidence of such a feeling in my letter to my Lord Goderich, I 
have no hesitation in repeating what I asserted in that letter, that the 
Corporation has evinced itself inefficient in its chai^cter, ezpensire in 
its management, and prejudicial in its tendency both to the Episcopal 
Church and to the colony at large. 

In regard to the insinuation that I " felt it impossible to succeed in the 
accomplishment of my object without degrading the Established Church 
of the colony in His Lordship's estimation," I beg most explicitly to dis- 
avow every such feeling, every such intention. As I do not feel it requi- 
site, however, to express my own sentiments in regard to the s|>irit which 
that insinuation itself evidently breathes, I beg leave to subscribe my- 
self, &c. &c. 



In an ordinary affair of honour^ I believe it is not al- 
lowable for the man^ who has been beaten by his ad- 
versary with the weapon of his own choice, to demand 
a different sort of weapon that he piay have a second 
chance ; much less is it allowable to shoot his adver- 
sary, when off his guard and unprovided with the 
means of defence, from behind a hedge or stone walL 
But clerical affairs are not to be judged of by the laws 
of honour. TAe end sanctifies the meam, is a maxim as 
old as the venerable Ignatius of .Loyola. The benefit 
to be derived by the church justifies the grossest injus- 
tice. Whether the Archdeficon deemed his writtenyin- 
dication of the Church and School Corporation unsupr 
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-atMfid in pobt of aigaanf^ I ds not Isoir; at all 
•wall be d«MMd it nquite to ban aw iivllidj aab- 
)aeted to a diff^feirt apedea of inffietion, andar lAieh I 
AoM ba wttaAy aadib to anil ayaelf oTtbe aofale aX 
ofdaftnea. Aocoidin^, u a naubcf of die Le^pda- 
tim Cpandl of tbe oolooy, to wboae ddRmatiaaa bo 
abaagan an admitted, be pnpoaad, ia tba abaann of 
IPGa ViaSUacy tbe Goreniar and of certain otber nem- 
bfn, wbo, I bare reaaon to belien, woaM not ban 
aanetioaed io anomaknia a procadaie, tbat a vote of 
unanre abonld be paned npoo ine for tbe tfateownla in 
^j Itfter to Loid flodoioh relative to tbe Choieb apd 
Sebool CorpiHvtioaf and tbe E|NKopal ckrgy of die 
ealoDy ; and tbe nte wu accordingly paaaed on tbe 
IStb of March, 1832, and publiebed to tbe followuig 
«&ct in all the newspapers of the colony : 

" Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to communicate to the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State the opinion of this Council, that 
the charges against the Protestant Episcopal clergy of 
tbe colony, contained in the letter addressed by Dr. 
-Lang to Viscount Qoderich, were unfounded and un- 
-warrantable ; and that the publication of tbe same was 
a bigbly improper and censurable act." 

It was doubtless unseemly io itself, as well as directly 
repugnant to the principles of English law, for the Arch- 
deacon and the Colonial Secretoiy (for I believe tlie 
Auditoi^Qeneral did not vote) to sit in judgment on 
my letter, or to express any opinion respecting it, as 
membersof tbe Legislative Council, after hbving made 
tbemselrea parties in tbe case to which it referred, by 
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transmitting a formal complaint on the subject Of its 
alleged misstatements to the Secretary of State. Be-* 
sides, instead of specifying the particular statements in 
my letter which they held *' unfounded and unwarrant- 
able/' as it was incumbent upon them to have done, eS^ 
pecially when the public expression of their bpiniod 
was calculated to affect my reputatioh as a tninistef of 
religion^ the Legislative Council merely passed a general 
and sweeping sentence of condemnation, the injustice of 
which was exactly proportioned to its vagueness and ge- 
nerality. But if the Legislative Couilcil had ideally beeh 
desirous of ascertaining the truth in regard to the stfttis- 
ments of my letter, they would have called for W ex- 
planation in the first instance, or for the productioh of 
evidence on the subject of these statements; but in con- 
demning me unheard and withoM even the shadow of 
investigation, they lefl it to be inferred that their object 
was not the assertion of truth but individual oppression; 
In short, the proceeding was in every respect' anoma^ 
lous and unjustifiable ; and I cannot help expressing my 
opinion, that even supposing that the members of the 
Legislative Council had all been disinterested in the 
case^ that the charge they had preferred against me 
had been direct and specific^ and that they hiid been 
able to substantiate that charge by unexceptionable evi- 
dence, it would still have been a gross violation of the 
liberties of the subject, for a mere Legislative body to 
erect themselves into a Court of Inquisition, and to sit 
in judgment on the moral character and veracity * of d 
private individual; If I had either' been a robber of 
churches or a blasphemer of their goddess-^ihe Ghnirch 
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and School Corporation, whose image, I presume, ^ir// 
dawn from JupUer, along with that of Diana of the Ephe-^ 
tiam — was the law not open ? were there not deputies or 
judges, before whom the matter might have been inquired 
into and determined in a lawful assembly ? . 

For the members of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales I entertain all that dutiful respect, which 
a Christian man is bound to cherish for the rulers of his 
country, independently of their personal desert. But I 
should be giving these gentlemen a great deal too muc^ 
credit, to suppose them at all capable of fixing a proper 
standard of clerical propriety, and of clerical disinterest- 
edness, in a convict colony. When the ideas of the 
Archdeacon himself on that most important subject 
were so exceedingly confused, that he could not even 
perceive the impropriety of charging the public £30 for 
travelling expenses, after receiving a salary of £2000 a 
year, what could be expected of a few sheep-farmers, a 
few Sydney merchants, and a few civil officers of the 
colonial government, transformed into legislators, but 
that they would argue in this style, '' What is generally 
practised cannot be wrong V The details I have already 
given in a previous chapter, will perhaps convince the 
reader that the statements in my letter to my Lord 
Goderich were neither unfounded nor unwarrantable. I 
could easily say more in attestation of their truth ; but 
I forbear. 

As to whether a passage incidentally introduced in a 
letter, obviously written to promote the best interests of 
my adopted country, and to point out the means of 
relieving the mother country of a portion of her dis-i 
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tressed population, was the only particular either in in]r 
conduct or writings that deserved the notice of the Le- 
gislative Council of New South Wales, I am not com- 
petent to decide. I feel confident, however, that my 
own humble efforts to promote the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual welfare of that colony, will be 
estimated in a very different manner, when the mjsmber» 
of its Legislative Council shall have ceased to vote, and 
the individual who now appeals from their censure, to 
be affected by their opinion. 

The opinion of the Legislative Council, and the vote 
of censure to which it led, were no dead letter to me* 
At the time when the vote was passed, and published in 
all the newspapers of the colony, there were from fifty to 
a hundred reputable individuals, whom I had carried 
out from Scotland to the extremity of the earth, looking 
to me every Saturday evening for the wages of their la-^ 
hour, earned in the erection of buildings for the educa- 
tion of the long-neglected youth of the Australian colo- 
nies ; while the weekly supply of funds for the carrying 
on of so extensive an undertaking depended entirely on 
my own personal credit and the favour of the public, 
both of which the vote of the Legislative Council tended 
almost completely to destroy. A friend of my own in 
the colony had endorsed bills of my acceptance to the 
amount of JBlOOO, for the carrying on of the undertaking, 
till the funds of the institution could be rendered avaiK 
able for the purpose* Immediately afler the passing of 
the vote of censure, I received a pressing requisition from* 
my friend for tangible security, as my name alone war 
tio longer d^mi * I accordingly gave him a 
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lecurity on my dwelling-bouse, but caused tbe bouse to 
be advertised for sale forthwith. It was sold acoNrd- 
ingly in a few weeks thereafter, and realized, together 
with some building-ground adjoining it, £2250. I had 
thus tbe satisfaction of very soon seeing my firiend en- 
tirely out of danger. The house was situated on the 
summit of the ridge that separates the two beautiful 
coves or inlets of the harbour of Port Jackson, around 
which the town of Sydney is built. It commanded 
4 view of the harbour as far as its noble entrance 
in front, and of the interesting lake-scenery in the upper 
part of it in the rear. I had laid my account to live 
and die in it ; but he who is called in the good pro- 
vidence of Ood to struggle with principalities and powers 
on behalf of his fellow-men in the colonies, must learn to 
do violence to bis own feelings on occasions of emer- 
gency, and even to take joi(fulli/ the spoiling of his 
goods. 

There was other property in the town of Sydney, 
belonging partly to myself and partly to other members 
of my own family, to the amount of upwards of £2000, 
which was also brought to the hammer for a similar 
purpose in the course of the same protracted struggle. 
For as the number of mechanics necessarily employed at 
the College Buildings rendered a large expenditure ab- 
solutely necessary on the one hand, it was ftund on the 
other that no part of the public funds allotted by Lord 
Goderich for the carrying on of the undertaking could 
be procured for a whole twelvemonth after its commence- 
ment. The funds I allude to were to be advanced 
by instalments, provided that an equal amount should 
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have been previously expended by the promoters of the 
undertaking ; security to be given to the Oovemment on 
the College Buildings for the .ultimate repayment of the 
advance at the expiration of five years. The buildings^ 
however^ were erected on ground belonging to the 
trustees of the Scots Church, and it was determined by 
the Crown lawyers of the colony that the latter could not 
give a security till they were empowered to do so by an 
Act of Council. But an Act of Council was not easily 
procurable; and, as it was necessary in the mean time to 
obtain funds from some quarter or other to carry on 
the work, the trustees of the Scots Church offered 
personal security for the due execution of the mortgage, 
as soon as its execution should be practicable. The 
Legislative Council, however, being constituted judges 
in regard to the sufficiency of the security, would not be 
satisfied with any thing hut. the bond. The bond was at 
length prepared by a private solicitor, and cost twelve 
guineas ; but as His Majesty's Attomey-Qeneral, John 
Kinshela, Esq. refused to examine it on behalf of the 
Legislative Council, of which he is a member, unless I 
sent him a fee, I accordingly sent him five pounds. I 
regret exceedingly that the sum was so small, (although 
it was more than I could well afford at the time;) for the 
honourable gentleman's salary, as a Crown lawyer, - 
is only £1200 a year. 

It will not excite any surprise on the part of the 
reader, that even the gentlemen chosen to manage 
the Australian College and the shareholders in general 
should have been somewhat influenced by the strange 
and anomalous proceed dative Council^ 
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or rather by the state of feeling in certain influential 
quarters in which that proceeding had originated. To 
be placed under the ban of the colony—- to be publicly 
stigmatized by the highest authority in the country as a 
setter-forth of unfounded and unwarrantable itaiemenis, 
or in plain English as a downright liar, was but a sorry 
recommendation for any person so completely identified 
with the estabUshment and progress of an Academical 
Institution as I had then the honour to be, Accor- 
dingly^ certain of the gentlemen connected with the 
management of the College became very cool on the 
subject, and certain of the shareholders invented a 
variety of excuses to obviate the payment of their 
subscriptions. The College Council finding, therefore, 
that they could not easily meet the full amount of the 
sum to be advanced by the Government, resolved 
to discontinue the buildings when only half the extent 
originally agreed on had been erected, to get rid of the 
mechanics before they bad fulfilled their engagement, to 
reduce the institution to one half the extent originally 
proposed, and to accept only of such part of the amount 
to be contributed by the Government as might equal the 
exact amount of the subscriptions realized. This, how- 
ever, was a state of things of which I had foreseen the 
possible occurrence from the very first, and for which I 
had accordingly provided a cfer/i/^/e ressource in the sale of 
my own property. I therefore felt myself called on to 
give the gentlemen I refer to distinctly to understand, 
that unless the plan originally sanctioned by Lord 
Goderich were strictly adhered to, and the buildings 
carried on to the extent originally agreed on, and the 
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mechanics retained for the erection of these buildings in 
pursuance of their original agreement, the trusteed 
of the Scots Churchy on whose behalf I was authorized 
to act in the case, would by no means give up their 
right to the ground on which the buildings were erect- 
ing^ and which they had previously agreed to surrender 
on the understanding and condition that the plan above 
mentioned should be carried into full effect. In short, 
as every attempt to subvert the institution from without 
had completely failed, it was not difficult to perceive 
that there was influence employed somewhere to reduce 
it to a state of , comparative inefficiency and insigni- 
ficance ; and in such circumstances, it was evidently my 
duty to counteract that influence by every available 
mean^. Nay, at a meeting which was held during my 
own absence in the discharge of clerical duty in tlie in-" 
terior, certain of the other gentlemen connected with the 
management of the College were actually told on good 
authority, that the Archdeacon would have no objection 
to unite with all of them, but wduld have nothing to do 
with Dr. Lang : or in other words, provided I could 
have been got rid of, the Archdeacon would not have 
been unwilling to place himself at the head of an insti- 
tution which I had sacrificed all my property and 
risked my life to establish. If this should be con- 
sidered rather an equivocal mark of brotherly-kindness, 
I am happy at least to be able to refer to it as a 
satisfactory evidence of the respectable character of our 
infant institution. ^ 

To carry on the undertaking in the midst of so much 
discouragement and so much o« ''h open and 
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concealed was no easy task. It almost drove me to my 
wits' end ; and the effort to conceal the violent and dis- 
tressing emotions with which I was inwardly agitated 
for months together, was almost too great for a natu- 
rally strong constitution to undergo.* But to use the 
language of the Christian Father whose words I have 
prefixed as a motto to this chapter, ** The work was 
great and arduooa, but God vouchsafed assistance." 
That assistance was sometimes supplied from quarters 
from which I could never have expected it; and on 
several occasions, after experiencing a degree of cold- 
ness amounting almost to insult from individuals of the 
wealthier classes of society in the colony, I have re- 
ceived unsolicited assistance, accompanied with the 
warmest expressions of friendly encouragement, from 
persons in the humbler walks of life, both free emigrants 
and emancipists. One instance, or rather series of in- 
stances, of the kind I cannot help mentioning. The 
wages and other charges falling due at the close of a 
particular week amounted to about £80. I had made 
an effort in the early part of the week to procure funds 
to meet that demand, but it had proved fruitless, and I 

* During the progress of the undertaking, I happened one day to light 
upon a passage in The Scots^ Worthies, which appeared to indicate a state 
pf things somewhat similar to the one I bad myself experienced. It 
occurs in the life of the eminently pious and learned Samuel Rutherford, 
and relates to his connexion with the establishment of a Divinity 
College at St. Andrew's, in the seventeenth century ; in which, it seems, 
he had not only taken an active part but experienced much difficulty and 
opposition. '* This New College," says Mr. Rutherford repeatedly in 
the passage I refer to, " will break my heart." The coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, in situations so very different and so very remote from each 
other* struck me very forcibly at the moment. 
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was consequently quite at a loss to what quarter to 16ok« 
On the Wednesday morning, however, a reputable 
Scotchwoman, for whose husband I had once written a 
memorial to General Darling which had fortunately 
proved successful, called at my house requesting me to 
keep ten pounds for her, and authorizing me to tak6 the 
u^ of it in the mean time, if I required it. On the 
evening of the day following, a Scotch mechanic — one 
of those who had arrived in the colony under my own 
superintendence, and who had paid the whole of his 
passage-money some time before, — also called at my 
house to inform me that he had £26 in the Bank 
of New South Wales, for which he was receiving no in- 
terest, and that as it had occurred to him I might be in 
want of money to pay the other men, he had come 
to offer me the use of it, which I accordingly accepted. 
There was still, however, a considerable deficiency ; but 
about seven o*clock on Saturday morning, a very inv 
teresting young man — a Presbyterian from the North of 
Ireland — called at my house to inform me that him- 
self and his brother had both arrived a few days before 
as free emigrants by a vessel from Liverpool, and that 
they had both obtained situations as overseers on an 
extensive sheep-estate in the interior ; depositing in my 
hands at the same time the sum of £39 (which it seems 
was all they had remaining after paying their passage), 
till one or other of them should return to Sydney. Five 
months thereafter, when my young friend returned to 
Sydney, and told me that his brother intended to leave 
his situation, to purchase a few sheep and cattle, and to 
commence on a small farm for their joint benefit, I was 
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enabled to repay him the money with ten per cent in-* 
terest during the period it had remained in my hands. 

The founding of an academical institution for the 
education of youth, in a colony so singularly consti- 
tuted as that of New South Wales, was an object of 
too much importance to the community at large, to 
suppose that it could possibly have been accomplished 
by the parties connected with the establishment of the 
Australian College without giving offence in some quar* 
ter or other. But the success which has already at- 
tended the institution, notwithstanding every discou- 
ragement, amply compensates for this temporary evil, 
while it affords to myself at least no small consolation 
under all the difficulties that have hitherto been ex- 
perienced in effecting its establishment. Although these 
difficulties were unexpected, in as far as regarded the 
particular form they assumed, I was neither unprepared 
for the occuiTence of great difficulties in the under* 
taking, nor disposed to regard them with despondency. 
Having been engaged in a somewhat similar struggle 
for the settlement of the Scots Church in Sydney, 
shortly after my first arrival in the colony, I was led, 
from the experience I obtained of the general pro- 
cedure of the Providence of God in the course and 
from the issue of that struggle, to record the following 
sentiment in a pamphlet published in the colony, and I 
have since had no reason to alter my opinion : " In any 
undertaking in which I may be engaged in future for 
the glory of God or the benefit of man, I shall esteem 
opposition and discouragement in the outset as the best 
earnest of prosperity in the end ; for he that goeth forth 
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Md weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.** 

The portion of the Australian College Buildings now 
erected contains a commodious residence for e&ch of 
the four head-masters or professors of the institution^ 
with highly suitable accommodation for not fewer than 
from sixty to eighty boarders ; one principal object of 
the establishment of the college being to afford educa- 
tion at a cheap rate to youth from the interior of the 
colony or from India. By this arrangement^ timely and 
effectual provision was made for placing the institution 
on the basis contemplated in its original plan, while the 
temporary inconvenience arising from each master or 
professor being required to teach his class in a lai^e 
apartment in his own house till the erection of separate 
class-rooms^ lecture-rooms, &c. was deemed of little 
moment when compared with the saving of £600 or 
£600 a year» which would otherwise have been entailed 
on the institution for the mere item of house-rent. 
There were upwards of sixty pupils in the classical and 
elementary classes when I left the colony, and the Rev. 
J. M'Garvie, A. M. had delivered a popular and well 
received course of lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
chiefly for more advanced youth, during the winter of 
1832. The cost of education in the colony has been 
greatly reduced by the establishment of the Australian 
Colles^e. The education of a youth attending the clas- 
sical and elementary classes costs £12 a year. Board- 
ing in the family of one of the masters or professors 
costs £30 additional. On my arrival in the colony the 
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education of a boy reading Latin, in a school taught by a 
single master, cost, exclusive of board, £20 a year. 

The only other public institution for the educaticm of 
youth in New South Wales, when I embarked for Eng- 
land, was the King's School at Parramatta, founded by 
the Venerable the Archdeacon, and taught by the Rev. 
Mr^ Forrest, a clergyman of the Church of England. I am 
happy to say it was working exceedingly well. The Syd- 
ney College, which I presume will shortly be in opera- 
tion, will in all UkeUhood be a mere grammar-school in 
the first instance ; but,^ as the building is situated at a 
considerable distance from the Australian College Build- 
ings, and as the town and population of Sydney, as 
well as the general population of the colony, are in- 
creasing with a rapidity scarcely conceivable in the 
mother country, the field is even at this moment wide 
enough to require all the intellectual machinery either 
in progress or in actual operation in the territory. 

In addition, however, to a series of elementary and 
classical schools, it was proposed that the AMStralian 
College should afford to youth of a more advanced stand- 
ing, similar advantages to those afforded in the mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and natural history classes of 
the Universities of Scotland. The founders of the in- 
stitution conceived that the idea of subjecting the youth 
of the colony to a classical training of seven years' 
duration, as was proposed by the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon in his original prospectus, was equally unsuit- 
able to the circumstances of the colony and the spirit 
of the age. The circumstances and condition of the 
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colony in generd render it desirable that young m^w 
should be fitted for the active business of life, at an 
earlier age than in the mother country ; and the object' 
of importance, therefore, in the education of youth in': 
the colony, is to impart the largest quantity of useful 
knowledge in the shortest possible titne, and to awaken 
in the process those mental energies that will afterwards 
enable the individual to traverse the wide field of the 
world with credit and with success. This object, I con- 
ceive, would be but ill accomplished by devoting the 
precious years of youth to the exclusive acquisition of 
Greek and Latin ; for if it is the business of education', 
agreeably to the admirable sentiment of the Spartan 
monarch Agesilaus, to teach youth what they are to 
prat^tise when they are men^ a critical acquaintance with 
the ancient languages would form but an insufficient 
preparative for the scenes and circumstances of colonial 
life. In short, to use a maritime phrase, Latin and 
Greek may serve very well for dead weighty but never 
for a whole ^rgo. 

There is another object of importance to which, if 
was conceived, the establishment of the Australian 
College might be rendered subservient^— I mean the 
Christianization and civilization of the numerous isles 
of the Pacific. The intercourse of the colony with- 
these islands is becoming more frequent', and of con-^' 
sequence more influential, either for good or for evil,< 
every day. At the same time there is an interesting/" 
European population arising in these islatids> in the' 
children of missionaries ; who, according to the early 
training they shall receive, will be powerfully influential 
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dther in ntandiiig die langMig^ the bwi^ tlie citifi* 
ntioii and tha Pkotertanl idigioii of Blitam amt tka 
nvltUiide of UieialaSpOriiiaiigineiiting tha daikn— and 
tha imnMNrality of thair haathaa mhabitanta. Having 
baen infiMrmad by aaranl of thaaa miaaioniriai^ who 
occaaionally viitt tha eokoj, thai tha diildiaD of 
Eniopaana waia ^mwwod to T^ fl ni fe H tamplationa in 
tha Soath 8aa lalandi, and weie in danger, moiaovar, 
of eontimeting thoea lethaigio habite thai are nnifiMBally 
prevalent among temi-baibarianai it ooeorred to ma 
that if the moat premieing of the iona of Enrapean 
mianonariea at the idanda oonld be edocated in New 
Sonth Walea under the aapeiintenidence of able and 
Christian men, their knowledge of the language and 
their constitutional adaptation to the climate of Poly- 
nesia would render them peculiarly fit to be after- 
wards sent forth as missionaries to those numerous 
and populous islands that have never yet been visited 
by Europeans, and whose groves of palm-trees have 
never been lighted up by the torch of knowledge, 
nor gladdened by the sound of the Gospel. With this 
idea I wrote to the missionaries at Tahiti, (Otaheite,) 
shortly after my return to the colony in the year 1826, 
offering to educate any promising youth they might 
send up to New South Wales by way of experiment. 
The son of a Scotch missionary from the London Mis- 
sionary Society, who spoke the Polynesian language 
as fluently as the English, was accordingly sent up to. 
the colony towards the close of the year, and, in a 
period of time unusually short, acquired, by lessons 
which I could only afford to give him at irregular 
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intervals, a sufficient knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages to enable him to translate the Greek Gospels 
into good Latin at the opening of the book. The young 
man lived four or five years in my family, but preferring 
at length to return to the islands, he did so in the 
year 1832, with the intention, however, of proceeding to 
London to complete his theological education and to 
return as a missionary to the South Seas. In short, 
the experiment proved successful, and it showed how 
much might easily be accomplished for the multitude of 
the isles of Polynesia, as well ai for the main land 
of Australia, if there were only a sufficient 'and well-" 
directed force in the Australian College. 

It was the hope of rendering that institution as 
efficient as possible in the various respects I have thus 
enumerated, as well as of procuring additional assis- 
tance for the Presbyterian Church in the Australian 
colonies, that induced me to double Cape Horn for the 
third time : and, if I have occupied too much of the 
reader's time in detailing the origin and progress of an 
institution with which I have hitherto been in great 
measure identified, I trust I shall stand excused, when 
it is borne in mind that the Australian College pro- 
mises at no distant period to be the first and the most 
influential institution for the education of youth in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

It wdbld be equally difficult and injudicious to at- 
tempt to characterize a race who have hitherto enjoyed 
so few advantages as the youth of Australia. In bodily 
appearance *^^^ ^re tall and slender ; less adapted to 
make 8t|> ^ns than to sustain fatigue and 

T01 R 
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privation. As to their mental qualities, it would per- 
haps be unfair to judge of the^many by a few ; but the 
specimens of native intellect, with which I have come in 
contact, have evinced for the most part more surface 
than depth, more sound than metal. The. Australian 
intellect comes to maturity earlier than the British ; 
but the first ripe fruit is not always the best. I have 
known instances of boys in the colony making much 
greater progress, in the acquisition of the languages for 
instance, in a given time than I have witnessed in Scot- 
land ; but the Scotch boy compared with the Australian 
is like a steady-going draught-horse compared with a 
hopping kangaroo. Application, indeed, is not the 
forte of the Australian youth, and he is apt rather 
to be cast down at the sight of difficulties than roused 
to exertion. On the other hand, he is giddy and 
frivolous, impatient of restraint, and apt to fancy him- 
self of much more importance in society than he really 
is. These, faults, however, are traceable in great 
measure to the very defective training which the great 
majority of the youth of the colony have hitherto 
received under the parental roof; for it cannot be 
denied, and I am most happy to bear testimony to 
the fact, that they are a highly interesting and a highly 
improvable race. 

There is one trait in their character, however, which 
is almost uniformly regarded as a virtue, aiftl as the 
result of a certain innate nobleness of mind, but which 
I would set down decidedly as a vice, and as merely 
the result of the by-past condition of their native 
country as a convict or white-slave colony. The trait 
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I allude to is a blustering and rather offensive affecta-^ 
tion.df liberty and independence, somewhat ' similar 
to the usual demonstrations of the same feeling among 
the lower classes of Americans. It arises in no respect 
from a due sense of the rights^ or from a consciousness 
of the character of freemen ; but solely frbm' a pre- 
posterous comparison of their own unmanacled con- 
dition with the chains and fetters of the convict or 
enslaved portion of the population. - A female convict, 
who has served out her time and obtained her certificate 
of freedom and got drunk on the head of it, is perhaps 
apprehended by a constable, who perhaps is not aware of 
the important fact, in order to be conveyed to the watch- 
house ; but Madame nobly sets the myrmidons of the 
police at defiance by producing her certificate signed 
and countersigned as the law directs, and shouting 
as well as she can, " I am — a free-^wonlan— hujfczah !"* 
It is quite in the order of things for this hopeful free sttb^ 
ject, on afterwards rearing a family of little Australians, 
to imbue their minds with Somewhat of her owapride of 
place, and to lead them, unconsciouisly perhaps, to 
assume no small credit in their own estimation, merely 
fok* not being liable, fohiooth, to the vassalage, and 
restraint, and degradation of convicts* 'It is easy to 
perceive how such a feeling will operate in rendering 
the colonial youth impatient, even at an early period^ of 
parental restraint, and subsequently lead them to an 

Cat potenter erit ra. 



Nee facundia deseret hane, neo Incidas ordo. — Hob. 
** She who has taken a copious libation of colonial gin, will neither want 
eloquence nor distinct arrangement.*' 
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Anmptiaa of tapenority when there ig nothing to sup- 
poct H, or to • bpiiterous asserlion of rights which 
luki of caUing in question. Nay, it is 
t to cooeaiTC how euch a feeling — originating 
in thelowMtclMMSof Eociety — may operate far beyond 
the eilde fiom whidi it emanated, and display itself in 
qiwrtcfi wben it wooM not be suspected, ft has even 
giroi Inith to m »dtool of oratory in the colony — the 
* tdtool, itnuy be styled— which has both wit 
t to inpport its blustering and brow-beating 
Formyown part, with certain Umitations, 
I would notobjsct to tfae sentiment of the poet, 

Thf iplrit, IndepsndeDEe, lei ma ibira 
I>«c4af AtlioD'hewtmid etgls-eyal 

but I conftM I hava never found that spirit conjoined 
with forwardoeu or effrontery. It is most frequently 
the mild aspect and the unassuming demeanour, that 
conceal the heart that 18 formed fordeeds of noble daring 
in the service of the public, or of unflinching endurance 
in the guflering of irremediable wrong. 

But slareryi in whatever fonn it exists, uniformly pro- 
duces the same evil etTect on the native population of 
the country in which it prevails. It is of no conse- 
quence nhether the slave be for seven years or for life, 
or whether bis crime has been a black skin or ahighway 
robbery. I was rowed ashore one morning, when at 
Rio de Janeiro in the year ltj23, by two negro vrater- 
men. The landing-place was near the llha daa Cobrat, 
or Isle of Serpents ; but there happened to be so many 
' r* 5miiw« i* ■ solonlal pbnH eqairalent to tbe Eoflub plusw. 
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boats nt the place when we reached it that it was with 
some difficulty we could get. close to the shore. While 
the negroes were endeavouring to get as near as possi- 
ble, I observed a young Brazilian of respectable appear^ 
ance — a tiny creature, however, not more I should 
think than four feet and a half in height — approach the 
landing-place, apparently looking out for a boat to cross 
the harbour or to go off to some vessel. A tall» athletic 
negro made him an offer of his boat in the same forward 
officious way as a Thames waterman would have done ; 
but the Brazilian intending perhaps to take some other 
boat which he had pre-engaged, or not wishing to be 
troubled at the moment, clenched his fist and dashed it 
violently at the face of the negro, who of course had to 
receive the grievous wrong with unmurmuring patience, 
for he was a slave ! I felt so indignant at the brutal 
transaction, that if I had been close alongside the par- 
ties, I should almost have been inclined to have lifted 
up the minute fragment of Brazilian humanity by the 
collar and dipped it overhead in the water. 

It would be improper to bring this chapter to a close 
without mentioning another institution which has lately 
been established in the colony with every prospect of 
success. The institution t allude to is a mechanics' in- 
stitution, designated '' The Sydney Mechanics' School 
of Arts." The idea of its establishment was first sug- 
gested by His Excellency Major-General Bourke to the 
Rev. H. Carmichael, A. M., classical professor in the 
Australian College. Mr. Carmichael had formed an 
institution of a similar kind on a small scale during his 
voyage from England on board the Stirling Castle; 
having employed himself during the whole voyage in 
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giring I bmom tDdketnmiii vufow bnnches of use- 
M koowledg* to our feUow-TOyageis, the Scotch 
duuiitif , under tlw i^ea thtt by niiing thsm to ■ higfaar 
level in tbe teale of intelligence, and by giring tbos « 
tMte ' for Kientific inveiligetione, they would be tka , 
man likely to witfaitand tbe temptaliom to wlneli they 
would neceiurily be ezpoeed in the colony. Varions 
preKininary meetinge wen accordingly held for thA pwr- . 
])OMoffeelii^.the|HilMof tbe public, and of making 
the requicite preparatiou, in Mr. Carmicluid's rlaw 
room ; and a general meeting waa at \»ai held in tbe 
Cuurt-hotiM, Sydney, on the 22nd of Match, 1833, at 
which tbe institution wn formaUy organized under 
tbe patronage of His Excellency the Qoveraor, Major 
Mitchell, Surreyor-Oeneral of tbe colony, being eleded 
president, and Mr. Carmicbael, vice-presideat. In tbe 
committee of management for the present year, 1 per- 
ceive tbe names of oo fewer than five meclianics of the 
Stirling Castle importation. 

Tbe number and the influence of Scotsmen in this and 
in other institutions for the intellectual and the moral 
advancement of New South Wales have given rise, how- 
ever, to a eeries of attempts on the part of certain of 
the lower English in the colony to excite an illiberal 
prejudice against Scotsmen in general through tlie me- 
dium of tbe press. But intelligent and reputable Scots- 
men, who now begin to feel their own weight in tbe 
colony, and of whom there are not wanting individuals 
who can wield other instruments than the chisel and 
the saw, are not likely to sit silent and see so powerfiil 
' an engine as the press in the hands of those who tra- 
duce tbem. To ascertain the degree in which thr 
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lony has been indebted to the efforts of Scotsmen, it is 
not necessary to go farther than the single ins^tance of a 
mechanics' institution. Something of the kind was at- 
tempted by Archdeacon Scott ; but with all the pecuni- 
ary means and political power at that gentleman's 
command, the effort proved abortive — the thing could 
not be effected, till a host of reputable and intelligent 
Scotsmen arrived in the territory. And yet, of all 
classes of the community in the Australian colonies, we 
are the class that must make the most desperate efforts^^ 
and submit to the most mortifying humiliation, ere we 
can obtain for ourselves the ordinances of religion ac- 
cording to the customs of Qur forefathers. And if we 
are poor and cannot pay for the education of our chil- 
dren. Sir George Murray tells us, we must either keep 
them at home or send them to the Archdeacon's school 
to be made Episcopalians at the expense of Govern- 
ment. » 

As a specimen of the Scottish talent at present em- 
ployed for the intellectual and moral advancement of 
the colony of Ne«w South Wales, as well as of the 
principles and objects of *' The Sydney Mechanics* School 
of Art$y* I shall take tlie liberty to subjoin the follow- 
ing passages from the introductory lecture delivered at 
the opening of that institution on the 23rd of April last, 
by the Rev. Mr. Carmichael, the vice-president. After 
having stated that the general object of the institution 
was '^ the diffusion of scientific and other useful know- 
ledge as extehsively as possible throughout the colony," 
Mr. C. proceeds asfollows : — 

' '* The more specific object of this instittitioii, howerer, is to afford to 




&• SrtlMr HMhHli^ fak4 af Aitt, ia M prarU* adaqMta beOUfaa 

■r ft— fta ww««f fcoa itlMjM Mid offwrfKltir In tin wloay. ttm 
dM fmriai hwTMW af p^ihttow 1> Onat Britdn, aaa^ ai a^ wUk 
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paH aCartlaarT ■ w l w i ic^ baa fcaaaaa a j p g nai raly a« 

« MMSf AoaaiAokvaraltitlMrdalyM 
la prndaBi, iMa, to bfara ika painiai) af 
iak aaaMt bat arawd tba boaosi af ancy 

MtawpUtioa «r iMTing fbt aru Oa U»d ait 

hU bllian, uid who hara Ibul b««n led to teak a home on thna lu< 
diaUnI aborai, than naat b« numr wbom tba prauuia of preTiaat oir< 
tniDiUiHWt bad dabarred fron embneiDi *lt thou fwililiM of eaily 
odnoatian bafittiag tbsir eomlitioa in lifa, irhich ve w ampls willun tba 
eireDit of (bail utiTe land. To man Ihui aiicmnauaead, in wboaa minda 
it ia natural to aappoaa tbil azianded aoquaintaaca witb the world baa 
not laaiasad the •atimition trbieb they bad formed at home of Iba Talna 
ofadnoition, it cannot fiiil to be inti^ini to find, Ihat aome prariaion ia 
Made here fbr the effaotira duMmiaitiou of thoae kindt or informaticoi 
wbicb their patt eipetienoe ma; have led them, now more than eral, to 
daaidente. After a aaerifloe of feeling and a waua nf tine wbicb ttw 
woold willingly incur a aeoond time, tbajr ma; at length find tbemaelf aa 
In oireunutancei which will allow of their devoting mai« time (iian 
before to the acqniution of knowledge. It ia ona of the objeou of thia 
iMtitulion to provide the meana of tbui gratifying one of the higbeat 
propenaitiea of human nature, and bence to St a valuable olaaa of man 
for perfarmiug their aocial duties with more utiifuctian to tbemaalT«t, 
and greater idranlaga to otbeia than before. 

" And wilb regard to native mschapioa, who b*Te hitherto bad eom- 
panlival} few opportnnitiaa of imploring IbemaelTet, whether mBnttUy 
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or mecbaiiicslly, it wovld be dUSealt to eoneeire an objeet toodiiic matm 
directly to proeMte tlieir meet inporteat interesti. Education is tbo 
colony has liitbeito been litde rise tbaaasame.* * * WemaybeaeeiiMUlge 
in the bope tbat in tbe pr ogre — of tbia aodety's opeiatioBa, tbe diildien 
of Aostralia will abortly be aeon ferrently worabipping at tbe abrine of 
Science, Tying not Merely witb tboae atray pflgrinw wbo Bay atill 
cberiab aoBte fiunt feelinga of devotion in tbe land of tbeir adoption^ 
bat joining in seal witb tboae wbo in tbe old and bonoored abodes of 
acience and learning are opening, every now and tben, new aTonnes in 
tbe patbwaya of dtseoTery, and gradually nnravelling fw tbe adaura- 
tion and benefit of tbe bnman race, tboae Mysteriea and lawa of natnro 
wbicb may bare been bid from tbe knowledge of man since tbe founds- 
tion of tbe world. 

" And it is not to be forgotten tbat tbe inioence wbicb tbe sneeessfnl 
conduct of tbis institution wiU send sbroad is well cslculsted to tell on 
tbe welfare of otber daaaea of tbia country'a population. More espe- 
cislly it is cslculsted to supply s mllying point to tbose wbo bare been 
long lamiliaiised witb tbe ezbibition of moral degradation. Tbe tetii* 
tory wbicb we inbabit may be regarded mm exbibiting a q>l«idid ezperi* 
ment on tbe poesibility of moral reformation. And it is contamidated 
tbat our institution, if propeily conducted, msy be destined to act uMMt 
powerfully in giving tbe deaired effect to tbia important experiment — in 
reclaiming from tbe ranka of wortblessness and diaaipation, and render- 
ing induatrioua and respectable men, many wbo but for ita estsblisbment 
migbt be enticed to drag out tbeir existence between tbe pot-bouse and 
tbe workabop, amidst the feverishness of intoxication snd the nenrdess- 
ness of dsmaged constitutions— tbe slavea of groea and grovelling appe- 
tites, a diacredit to themselves and friends, the disgrace of human 
nature, and absolate pests to the peace snd welfare of aociety." 

After observing that an interchange of the products 
of mind is as necessary to the health of the intellectual 
world, and to the general advancement of the species, 
as cross-breeding is to the health and improvement of 
the inferior animalsi Mr. C. proceeds : ^' 

" In the caae of indiridoals, if a man refusea to mingle with tbe living 
world, bowerer much be may endearour to gain a knowledge of ita biatory 
and ita Ways by the perusal of books, he wiU infidlibly fall behind in bis 
aptitude to discharge his socisl duties srigbt. He will lose caate in intel- 
ligence as well aa in virtue. He ia sure to degenerate in mental character. 
Nor is this effect limited to individusls merely : it is perceptible in tbe 
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I. y«t*i)ytoit faiiDd tbalaniodiiidutlnbo sepsnlei 
Mm— If ftoMlaaityltw— UIWiiion.it it QbiBtv»bletbattfibe»iU»o 

tribe*, graw gruduBll; into baibviim. 
ii tbtl miny men of talent inil obBervalion 

1 moit BuuredlT the Iriditioa* of all bir- 
• tribM, Md'MMf of llMit cuiIamB and obssriDncCB, point to ■ 
P«riod iA«n tk*ir —ewtd w — n bava ranked far bigiiet in llie acale a( 
•MUntiWk Ba IhU how«TM 0* it may, it i> at all uvenUobciouB, tbut 
th«etrM)MlaB«MtUMUi«Uab any claw of euiigrauta leave Ibeir naiira 
bad V* •ach ■■ lo IbtoIt* the abaadanuient of man; advaDtagea, npOD 
A* njoymMitaf wUaklkaadrancement of tbeir couutirin ciriliiatioa 

(iBWitmrmti And in bd»| Mpirated, beaidas, from that migbl; acene 
' of ooBpatitioa arbkh koop* aveiy intellect an the strelcb, and rendeii 
r or mental, altogether nacesaarT 
J at ioduatry, we are ibsreby llirown beyond 
• of tka nost powerful atimuladta to individual ei- 
vtioa tod iodal fanimiTiBoiit, We are ao pUced tbat but fat pstpstual 
latereonrae with the mother eoontrr, we nn the riak of TBcediog rapidly 
OD the field afcitiliaalion. The liriiii world of mind we bare quilted; 
allhoagb we atill may glutce *( the pangrama of ila morementa a* re- 
dacted to na in the literary aad aciautifio publicationa of oui belored 
falher-Ufd. Yal, if we mean lo ii*e in the acale of aationa, we muit 
poaaea) a literature and icience of our own. And what more likely mean* 
of aooompliahipg thia end than by the eatabliabmenl of ao inalitution, 
where the ambition of iogeDaoua men may be louaed through mutual 
oommuni cation of thought and leciprocily of knowledge 1 There haa 
hitherto bean among ua no intelleetual hourid for the benefit of the general 
papulation, where, in the varied intoicliange of thought, men ofullcUaaea 
may meet togelber, and gather from the mental storea of each other aup- 
pliea apportionale la their iodiriduai wanta, and where there may Ihoa 
be that mulnal iotergendering of ideaa which ia aa efficacioua in im- 
proTinglhsltrawthofintallectual, aatheoorreaponding proceHsH alluded 
tain improving the phyaiology of animal and vegetable life." 

In alluBion to the prejudice Btill existing in certain 
quarters against such institutions as the Colonial School 
of Arts, Mr. C. obseires in conclusion : 
\ " Th* deair* of improreBant, and the wish to diaaeminat* knoir- 
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ledge, are feelings characteristic of true philosophy ; and no better test 
can be given of a man's superiority in the scale of moral and intelleo- 
taal worth than the degree of constancy with which these feelings are 
habitually cherished. No matter what the rank, or what the external 
education of the man may be, who harbours eren the shadow of a preju- 
dice against the unfettered dissemination 6f knowledge ; the mind of that 
man, in the estimation of true philosophy, must be regarded as ignorant 
and uneducated. Whererer there exists the hankering of an arersion 
against the enlightenment of all orders of the people, there assuredly will 
real ignorance be found to lurk. It may not be the ignorance of longs 
and shorts ; it may not be ignorance of the technicalities and tortuosities 
of law ; it may not be ignorance of the higher points of controrersial 
theology ; it may not be ignorance of the rules of barter, or of the mani- 
pulations of the counting-house ; it may not eren be ignorance of what is 
properly and peculiarly denominated science ; but most assuredly it is 
ignorance of human nature — it is gross ignorance of the duties and desti- 
nies of man." 



POSTSCRIPT. 



When the arrangement already mentioned was made 
with His Majesty's Government for the establishment 
of the Australian College in the year 1831, it was sti- 
pulated that the College Buildings should be erected on 
an allotment of ground belonging to the Scots Church. 
The reasons of this stipulation, which was made on tny 
own recommendation, were, — first, that the situation 
was central and highly favourable for the purpose ; and 
secondly, that as the promoters of the undertaking pro- 
posed to carry out a number of Scotch mechanics to 
erect the- College Buildings, it was absolutely necessary 
that they should have the immediate command of a site 
for these buildings to enable the mechanics to com- 
mence operations immediately after their arrival in the 
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ooloby. Hie promoten of the undertakiiigt however, 
bdiilged the hope that if they ihoald be fottaiHtte 
enoagh to eatabUih the propoeed College, which wee 
then •Itogether probleiuRtical, the Uofemmeot would 
grut the Scot! Charcb an aUotment of equal valae In 
. vome other part of the town of Sydney, eepeeially as 
■■ ihat-initilution had been hardened, through Kr Tho- 
mas Biubane'a reply to the Presbjrteiian Memorial of 
1833, with a load of debt which the allotment in qnee- 
tioa afforded the only prospect of eTcntually paying off. 
And if the foonders of the Australian CoU^e did not 
expressly stipulate for an etjoiraleDt allotment in the 
ftrst instance, but trusted to the liberali^ of His Ma- 
jesty's Goremment and to their sense of justice, they 
did so partly from a feeling of delicacy; because the 
Government had already given a laige and valuable 
allotment for a similar purpose to certain other parties 
in the colony, who had allowed it to lie waste and un- 
improved fofupwards of five years. In such circum- 
stances the founders of the Australian College were un- 
willing to ask an allotment from the Government, till 
they had evinced both their willingness and ability to 
turn it to proper account. 

When the establishment of the Australian College, 
however, had been succeasfully ejected, the trustees of 
the Scots Church memorialized. His Excellency Major- 
General Bourke for a Government allotment in lieu of 
tlie one they had thus surrendered for so important 
a public purpose ; their memorial being unanimously 
and cordially recommended by tUe Council of the Aus- 
tralian College,- But His Excelleacy declined acceding 
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to the prayer of the memorial^ on the ground that there 
had been no stipulation relative to the allotment in the 
original agreement with His Majesty's Government* 

I could not help regarding this refusal on the part of 
His Excellency, the present Governor, as a very un-* 
gracious act ; and on leaving the colony for England, 
I requested His Excellency to transmit the documents 
to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to whom I addressed a letter explanatory of 
the circumstances out of which the memorial had arisen, 
on my arrival in London. James Ewing, Esq., M« P. for 
Glasgow, subsequently did me the honour to call at the 
Colonial Office along with me to explain these circum- 
stances more fully in a personal interview with Mr. Hay 
and Mr. Lefevre, the Under-Secretaries of State. In 
answer, however, to these communications I have just 
received a letter from Mr. Lefevre, intimating that Mr. 
Secretary Stanley also refuses to grant the trustees of 
the Scots Church a Government allotment, in lieu of the 
one they had appropriated for the establishment of 
the Australian College ; ''towards the construction of 
which," Mr. Lefevre observes, " His Majesty's Govern- 
ment so liberally contributed." 

I should be extremely sorry to undervalue the libe-* 
rality of His Majesty's Government to the Australian 
College ; but I cannot help thinking that the Right 
Honourable Secretary appreciates it somewhat too 
highly. For taking into consideration the important 
public benefits which have already been conferred, 
through the grant of £3500 to the Australian College, 
on the colony of New S' "' — the importation of 
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the Scoteli ineehiiuct, ladtlu ooDiequent elevation of 
die itftodud <ft monlg unoig tluU eUss or the colonial 
eommnntt; ; the maiked improreineDt iBctJooialucbi- 
teetnre, Which a alio directly treeeaUe to Uie ante 
■ooree, end the greatly dimioiehed coetof paUieboild- 
iagiia tbflctrfeoy; the estabUihm«it of an itwtitatim 
te'the eduiiatioa c€ youth od the Gomperatively ezten- 
iiVe plan of the Autralian College, and the ■tiandn 
Aat has thereby been communicated to the colony in a 
peat variety of reapecta — taking all these ptrtieolan 
into eoniidetatioa, I am confidant that if the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies will canae the records ot the 
ct^omal department to be searched, from the period 
when Great Britain aeqeired her first acre of land b»> 
, ytmd Has to the present hoar, he will not find a nngle 
other instance in which a similar amount of public mo- 
ney granted for public purposes in the colonies, has been 
productive of a similar amount of real and palpable 
good to any colonial community. His Majesty's Qo- 
vemment have therefore been no losers by tbeir bar- 
gain with the founders of the Australian College, how- 
ever costly that institution may have proved to the 
writer. They have at all events got a quid pro quo, as 
representatives of the community at large. Nay, when 
1 see grant after grant, both of public money and of 
allotments of land, voted by the Legislative Council of 
the colony for the Archdeacon's school at Parramatta, 
I cannot help thinking that, in being denied this mode- 
rate request after ell their exertions, the trustees of the 
Scots Church, the founders of the Australian College, 
have been breathed upon with the cold breath of a 
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stepmother by the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 

It has occurred to me that there may perhaps be gen- 
tlemen in London, or elsewhere in the mother country, 
whp might possibly be induced from the preceding details 
to patronize and to encourage an institution which pro- 
mises to be so permanently and so beneficially influ- 
ential to the southern hemisphere as the Australian 
College, by pecuniary donations or by donations of 
books on literature, philosophy, science, or theology. 
Should this be the case, I beg to add that donations of 
either kind will be received by Alexander Birnie, Esq. 
12, Great St. Helenas, London — a gentleman to whom, 
on behalf of the Australian College, I am already under 
the highest obligations. The Rev. Robert Wylde, A. M. 
of the University of Glasgow, and Mr. David M'Ken- ~ 
zie, A. M. of the University of Edinburgh, have been 
engaged to conduct the classical and the English de- 
partments of the institution, and will in all hkelihood 
have embarked foi^ the colony before these pages shall 
have come under the eye of the reader. But the grand 
desideratum still is to have an efficient provision secured 
in the institution for the training up of missionaries to 
the South Sea Islands, and of ministers of religion for 
the Australian colonies ; and this can .only be effected 
by generous hearts and open hands. Of these, how- 
ever, there is happily no scarcity in Great Britain — the 
land of genuine and enlightened philanthropy. 

London, April, 1834. 
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CHAPTER Vlt. 

■MlOkATION; COMtlDKmKD CHIKFLY IN >BFKS8KCB 
.'TO THB PKACTIOABILITY AND BXrBOIBNCT OV 
' IMrOBTIHO AHD OF 8BTTL1NO TBBODGBOVT THB 
TBBBITOBT OF HBW 100X4 VALBS, A NUMBBOUS, 
IHBUITBlOUl, AND TlBTUOUt AGBICULTDRAL 
POPVLATIOM; BBINO A LBCTDBB, DBLIVBRBD IK 
-THB TBMPQBABT HALl, OF THB AU8TBAL1AM 
9OLLBOB, sYDMBT^ 9th may. 1833.* 



"Tb« WMlth (ltd ttrMigtlt of* oonntry wr* iti popnlatioa, uid th« 
bMl put of tli«t popuUtion are the cultiTaton of the toil." 

Pruidiitt Jack(On'« MmiQi fob Dec. 1831, 



If any apology be deemed necessary from the miniBter 
of religion who eteps forward to address a promiscuous 

* Tlia followini lecture mi daliTered uoder the idea that daring []ie 
■Jiort period of mj atay in England I might poisiblf be ioitnuuental in 
direotini the attenlion of iafluentiid pertooain the mother countrj to the 
idan of which I had merely giveD a general outline in m; lettet to Lord 
Oodaiieh, of date 30th Dec. 1830. The audience on the occaeiou waa 
both Bomeroua and reapeotable, and the lecture wai Bubeequsntlf puh- 
lilhed to ucertain the aentimenU of gentlemen of influanEa and intelli- 
(onoe thtODghout the territory in regard to the ptinciplea it developed 
and the plana it propoied. It will probably not be anintereitiiiE to the 
reader to aacertain the opioion of aome reapectable member of the Aua- 
traliaa community on a aubjeot of auch lital importance to the welfare 
of the oolcuy ; I afaall therefore take the liberty to aubjoin a TOry iq- 
teraating letter 1 reeeiyad, in aokuowledgmani of a copy of the Lecture, 
fromMajorHilohell, SurTeyoT-Oeneralof New Sonih Wale*. 
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assembly, on any subject unconnected with Christian 
doctrine or Christian practice, I am sure no apology will 
be deemed necessary for introducing the subject of this, 
evening's lecture to the consideration of so intelligent a 
portion of the Australian coihmunity as I have now 
the honour to address. It is unquestionably the in- 
terest of every inhabitant of New South Wales to do 
all that in him lies to promote the settlement of a 
virtuous and industrious agricultural population through- 
out this territory. 

If there are any, however, who deem it incongruous for 
a minister of religion to occupy my present position— 
and I doubt not but such may be the opinion of men 
whose hearts are as diminutive as their understandings 
— I would remind them, that the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion, he who went about doing good» 
administered not unfrequently to the bodily as well 
as to the spiritual wants of his fellow-countrymen. 
He healed their diseases when they applied to him 
for that purpose, and he oflener than once took upon 
him the task of supplying thousands with the neces- 
saries of life when faint with hunger in the wilderness. 
It cannot therefore be unbefitting the office of a minister 
of religion to point out what he has reason to believe the 
means of enabling thousands of his fellow-countrymen, 
who should otherwise be left to pine in indigence and 
hunger in the over-populous cities and villages of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to eat bread in abundleuice in the 
great wilderness of Australia. 

But a minister of religion occupying the position 
I have now the honour to hold, may stand on higher 
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graand. Dirioa Piondciice and tha PartiaoMnt erf 
Gnat Britain ban, doobtlflH fbr the moit boMvoleiit 
fnapoata, anbjacted thii fair portion of the «arth't 
wathce to » tpoeiea of d^radattoa aodi u nO' other 
poction of tha earth'i tar&ot baa ever axperiaieed/ 
Onr &tlier-)and> wa all know, contaios much that Ae 
ftiend of bnmai^tj cannot fitil to " /or*/' and mora 
that he. cannot ftil to " aimire" in eoajonctioii, bow^ 
Vmt, with all that ha '* abkort.*' Now, it ia ebiefly<— 
and I add moat unhappily fbr the colony, wfaatem 
it may have bam fbr the individoaU themadTeB — it 
if chiefly that portion of her population which exotea 
tha last of these feelii^ that Great Britain has hitherto 
ecwngned to onr shwea. Whatever she oontnned 
trithin the ample lecaptaeles of her sin and of her 
shame— her jails and bridewells and bouses of cpr> 
rection — she has ever and anon been vomiting forth on 
this territory for the last forty years ; insomuch, that 
she has rendered a land which yields to none other on 
the whole face of the globe for the salubrity of its 
tlimate and the serenity of its sky, a land of justly 
requited vice and of self-inflicted misery. Now, to 
devise ways and means- for transforming this moral 
wilderness into a well-cultivated 6eld, in which all 
the virtues that adom our beloved father-land may 
come to early end healthful maturity, were in my 
opinion employment worthy of an angel from heaven, 
much more of a nunister of religion. And whatever 
other specificB may be devised for promoting this high 
and holy object, I confess that, exclusive of the r^;ular 
and efficient dispensation of the ordinances of religion. 
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I have always considered it the most direct and the 
most effectual, the cheapest and the best, to import 
into our colony and to settle* within its ample territory 
a numerous, industrious, and yirtuous agricultural popu- 
lation. 

The question of emigration and colonization may be 
considered, — first, in reference to the mother country ; 
and secondly, in reference to the colonies^ 

I. In the mother country the question of emigration 
and colonization is a question of real and serious diffi- 
culty, uniformly giving rise to various and conflicting 
opinions. For vtrhile the great excess of population^ 
in comparison with the means of subsistence, in Great 
Britain and Ireland is a fact universlally acknowledged, 
tod while the misery arising from that excess is fear^ 
fully extensive and absolutely distressing to humanity 
to contemplate, a great variety of causes have been 
assigned as the origin of so unfortunate a state of 
things, and a great variety of remedies have accordingly 
been proposed, of which emigration is only one of 
fifty, and that by no means the most popular. This 
however is just what might have been expected ; for; 
while there is not one in ten thousand of the inhabitants 
of our father-land who is able to appreciate the ex^ 
cellence of emigration as a remedy for the serious evils 
of a superabundant population — ^just from never having 
enjoyed an opportunity of contrasting the condition of 
persons of the working classes in the mother country 
with their state when subsequently settled in the colonies 
— the injudicious mode in which emigration has often 
been conducted, when adopted as a Government mea-* 
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van, and tha ruinous expense and the utter failure with 
irhich it luw beeu so frequently attendtid, have induced 
% great nuny well-meaning and philauthropic men in 
tbfl mother couutry to regard it with unmerited bub- 
pieion. 

NoWf slUibugh we are comparatively hut little in- 
tOMted in the consideration of this queetion as it re- 
gudl the mother country, it may not he altogether out 
of place to ttale very briefly what appears to be its 
proper bearing even in that respect. Without pretend- 
ing therefore to any thing like superior discernment in 
t^ Kience of political economy, I hold that the most 
unportant aqd fundamental axioms of that science are 
to be ^and in the outset of the bouk of Genesis — in 
that pamge where this injunction is divinely given to 
'our fint parents, " Multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it." This injunction, when translated into 
the language of political economy, reads as follows : — 
" Let there be no artificial check to the increase of 
population. Let marriage be encouraged by all means ; 
and when the population in any country be<;omfeB exces- 
wve, let a portion of the inhabitants of that country 
emigrate to the waste and uninhabited lands in other 
parts of the world." 

These divinely-derived axioms of political economy 
regulate the practice and procedure of a comparatively 
insignificant but divinely-constituted community, from 
which I conceive the more important communities of 
men might learn a salutary lesson. The community 1 
allude to is thatof hees. There are no checks to iwpu- 
lation thoughtofin thebee-hive; butwber 
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becomes overpopulous, as it regularly does at least once 
every year, what do its little inhabitants do ? Do they 
divide the cells, as an Irish farm is divided among all 
the families of several successive generations of the 
lineal descendants of the first tenant, till it affords to 
each at last nothing more than a miserable potato- 
garden ? No ; the matter is managed much more wisely 
and much more comfortably to all concerned — the re- 
dundant population of the hive swarms off at the proper 
season in one great body, and forms a flourishing colony 
somewhere else, which perhaps in a very short period 
rivals the parent hive. The bees, it is true, have a sort 
of transportation-law like ourselves, in virtue of which a 
kind of forced emigration, of a very limited extent how- 
ever, takes place from their little community ; they 
banish the drones from the hive, and they even some- 
times, as is gravely told us by their historians, put these 
pests of society to death. But these desultory and so- 
litary instances of forced emigration or banishment are 
never found to supersede the grand, annual, national, 
voluntary emigration. The drones or convicts are ba- 
nished in dozens ; but the great swarm of free emigrants 
leaves the hive in tens of thousands. As Solomon 
therefore says to the indolent — ** Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard*' — I would say to all those persons in Great 
Britain who ignorantly declaim against emigration — 
that divinely-appointed remedy for the evils of a super 
abundant population — ''Qo to the bee, ye would-be 
political economists." 

It may be useful to ascertain what would have been 
the result of a similar procedure, supposing it to have 
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hpau < ftdopted on a comparatively small scale, in tbe 
CM* of Gnat Britain and this colony. Supposing, 
fhtnffin, t)iat instead of allowing the poor's-rate of 
iBnglvxl to iocrease annually till it reached its present 
.enonnQUfl adiount of eight millions sterhng per annutn, 
.a leg^liitiTA tnactment had been made at the cl6!»e of 
^,lut century, absolutely prohibiting all adult, able- 
'.bpdi^d ud kealtby paupers from receiving any assiat- 
-HKtt npin tbeir respective parishes from and after tbe 
■jear 1800, bfit aflbrding them, provided they chose to 
accept it, • fiee passage to one or other of the colonies, 
and the means of settling in its territory ; two hundred 
,4l)0Qwnd' a year expended in this manner for the dimi- 
. Jtutioa of pauperism in England hy emigration to New 
South Welet, would have been sufHcient to have con- 
O'eyod to the colony, at the rate of £20 each * — a rate 
which on a great scale would have been quite sufficient 
for the purpose — ten thousand free persons every year. 
There would thus have been landed in i\)e qolony at tbe 
end of thirty years, or threeyears ago, three hundred 
ihousand free persons, who, at the most moderate rate 
of increase, would at this moment Have formed a colo- 
nial population of 450,000 souls-f 

.* I'bareiBieuan tobeliars thM id the pr«unt depressed Kata of tb« 
(hipping iuteraat in Great Britain, tskea io caunaiion *rilh the opening- 
up of th^ China Tr»de, emigranta could be oarried out to Na<r South 
Walea. at aa low « rate aa ^15 eaoh, if do^ erm for lew. 

t I baie been told that the colony oould not hSTS reoaiTed so targa an 
MCesaion to ita population aa 10,000 periona pet annum at the oommenoe' 
nieni of the present ceatuTT- I ■»> willing to allov that it oould not, ai 
tbiuga bad baea managed preriouslj. But it aural; might have dona » 
'Under a diSerent airatem of mauagemaot; for, aa MOO anr"-"' -~-4 luid 
-^Mwn with nheat would. have prodaced grain enougF 
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The effect of this arrangement in regard to the indi- 
viduals principally concerned would have been their 
speedily exchanging a. state of indigence and degrada- 
tion for a state of comfort and comparative independ- 
ence. And whereas, by remaining. in England, they 
only served to increase the number of British paupers 
and convicts, and to add greatly to the national burdens, 
the national. debasement, and the national misery^ their 
settlement in this country would have given employ- 
ment to ten times the number of British sailors that are 
now employed in the commerce of the colony, aiid in- 
creased ten- fold the amount of British manufactures 
consumed in the colony, and thus enabled the mother 
country to support a much larger population at hom^ 
than if they had never left the British shores. 

Besides, the annual draft we have supposed from the 
pauper population of Great Britain would have kept 
down the poor's-rate over a large extent of country (say 
ten counties) to the standard of 1800. This would 
doubtless have been effected at an expense of £200,000 
per annum ; but as that expense was hot incurred, and 
as the paupers that would thus have been got rid of 
entirely were allowed to become an additional public 
burden at home, the amount of pobt's-rate in the ten 
counties supposed increased gradually every year till it 
very soon exceeded the standard of 1800 by a still 
higher annual amount than £200,000 ; and instead of 
remaining stationary at that amount, it has since gone 

at the rate of 12) bushels for each annually, the available labour of the 
colony might surely have effected cultiration to that extent, in addition 
to what was actually cultivated in the year 1800. 
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.on increaang progreEsively till the present day. The 
SipraM thnrefore of retaining and maintaining the pau- 
*p8n in qoMtion in the mother country, though appa- 
nntly much ttnaller in the first instance, has eventually 
fiir exceeded the expenBe that would have been incurred 
by oottTeying them gratuitously to this colony at the 
ntte of 10,000 individuals per annum, and thereby 
tnuttfitrxning them into reputable and substantial land- 
boUen in New South Wales.* 

■ Lm I AoaM b>ra failed io makiBg mjielf lufficienily iutelUgibU to 
Al IMdar, ■■ U tUcing tba ■ubjecl of emiGradoD, as i[ regardi tha ma- 
Oar «ow» lf |Fi ia iti proper llglil, I akill point out the effect tliat would 
fckva fMdtii im a pirliouUt iDStsnce rrom tLe ■ppliciliou and eatotn- 
MMtt of tbaffiwdplei I li*ve been endeavounDg to itluatnte. In pBgei 
~ SU m4 tt9 «f " EitncU from ths iafurmntioa received by tiia MBJealy's 
Caw ifiwIoiiOTM lo the admiDiitration and opera lion of the Poorljivi," 
pablidiad bi ntbority, 103.3, ttiere i« deluiled die case of ■ faioily, or 
ntber ■uccaaaiou of fimilias of pagperi. in the pviih of St. LawraoGS, 
Rafdini, Beikahire, The patriBrchi of the family are John Breno wid 
hi* wife, who ars deieribed " ai lemackably hale old people, who bad 
tirad on the pariih upward* of forty yean, at an sxpenae of Dot leuthan 
ten ahilliDp per weak." lliU allowance for forty yean aoiouDta to 
^040~the whole expanie which the aajd John Brenn and bia wifs have 
coat tba parish of St. Iiiwrenoe for their ovn maiDlenaDoe during that 
lODg period. But the lum of ,£30, Or ths amouot of the aaid allowance 
for only fourteen montba, paid in adTance, would at thia moment provide 
a paaiage for a atout labonrer and hia wife lo New South Walei ; conjw- 
qnently, if it bad bean mada imperative for the Mid paaper* either to 
aooept a paasac* to one of the eolouiea, or to maintain themselvea at 
home as they bait could without asaistanoa faun their parish at all, their 
oonveyauca at the eipeoM of the parish, aoppoaing ihey had aooepted 
the offer, lo the most distant eolony in the empire, would have saved the 
pariah ^1010, 

But the paupers were maintained in their parish, and the oonaaqnenoa 
baa been their entailing upon it a load of panperiim amountiai in all to 
twenty-two persona, whose mainlenanoa oosti the t>'— -> ■) nar 

annnn. The workhooa* pUrlanbi had a ftmily ' 
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But if the supposed arrangement would biave proved 
80 beneficial to the mother country and to the paupers 
themselves^ what, I would ask, would have been the 
state of this colony at the present moment, had som^ 
such measure as the one we have now been supposing 
been pursued ? Why, there would doubtless have been 
a line of flourishing settlements all along the coast from 

daughter. The eldest son, John Brenn, is • weayer in London, who 
receives Ss, a week from the parish of St. Lawrence, as a hrihe to pre- 
rent him from throwing himself upon it altogether. Francis and Charles 
Brenn are hoth married, and hare five children, the parish paying tlie 
one family 6t, 6d., and the other 7s, 6d, per week, betidei thoet and ttoek' 
ings, Mary Brenn, the daughter, gare her hand, it seems, id a wearer 
of the name of Packer, and has since giyen th^ parish eight children to 
maintain ; for the family of the Packers receiye ISf • a week from the 
parish, hesides " yarious other adyantages." 

Now had John Brenn and his wife heen sent oat to New South Wales 
at the expense of their parish forty years ago, the latter would 'hare 
been spared the whole amount of moral debasement which so large ap 
amount of pauperism necessarily implies, independently of the cost of its 
maintenance. The paupers themselFes, and their children also, would 
in aU likelihood have been settled long ago in the same state of comfott 
and independence as is now enjoyed by some of the emancipated 
eonrict-settlers of whose history and condition in the colony I hare 
already apprised the reader; and instead of loathsome leeches sucking 
the blood of the mother country, they would hare been ministering to 
the health of her body politic as the reputable consumers of large quan- 
tities of British goods. 

What then will posterity think of the rulers of a country, possessing 
" ships, colonies, and commerce," to the extent that these elements of 
national prosperity are possessed by Great Britain, aUowing so enormous 
a system of national debasement to be progressiyely adyanoing for the 
last thirty years, when the means of effecting its gradual and entire dis- 
continuance wei'e so fully at their command! Why, they will almost 
be tempted to suppose that the Government had faUen for the long 
period referred to into the hands of conspirators againat the human race, 
who had bound themselyes by an oath to reduce the bulk of the naiion 
to a state of absolute pauperism and hopeless degradation ! 

VOL. 11. 8 
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Uonton Bay to Bmm' Stiviti, ud fran Gape Howe to 
Kiqg Gaai|;aV Soond; the intnidk- would han beao 
tnTUMd and occopiad in erwy diieotion l^ flodka and 
iMda and fapwtable Amiliea ; and ■toam-boafa woald 
lian ^mk jljpBg ^^7 '"^ jHodaaa and paMcngenon 
tfte MnwmihidgM^ and on its atiU unexplored tiibatuy 

Beaidea, if audi a ayatan a« I have jut hinted at 
liad been ptmoed tot tba laat tbii^ yearij how vaatly 
difoent would tlw itate of the odooy bare been tma 
what it now ia in ngard to noiab and r^;ion ! ■ ¥nm 
thmr gnat nnmber and compantire eoncentraticMii the 
•piiaoa popolatian have ooifonDly giren tba tone to eo- 
lattj throng^uHrt tbia, co mm nn i ty — and a low tone it i^ 
it mnft be acknoiriedged, aa might well be anppoaed I 
They have Btamped a vicious impress od its whole form 
aad character, which, I fear, it will talte generations to 
efface, while at the seme time their own reformation 
has only been rendered the more problematical from 
their being unhappily placed in circumstances which 
have rendered them almost necessarily iuatrumeotal in 
achieving the moral debasement of the free. But if 
the scheme I have mentioned had been in operation for 
the last thirty years, the prison population of the colony 
would have been dispersed over a much wider extent 
(^ territory — they would hare been lost as a separate 
and unhappily influential class in society amid the mass 
of free men— their evil influence would thereby have 
been in great measure, if not completely, neutralized — 
and their general reformation wQuld have been certain 
and rapid. 
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It is lamentable to think, however, how very im-* 
perfectly the science of good gpvemment has hitherto 
been understood in any country on the face of the 
globe ! It is lamentable to think how very little com- 
paratively has been done even in Qreat Britain, and 
how small a portion of that little has been done wisely, 
for the real welfare of men ! If Qod made the earth to 
be inhabited — a proposition of divine 'revelation Which 
no man in his sound senses can dispute — surely so vast 
a grant of its highly fertile but still waste and unin- 
habited surface as is comprised even within the limits 
of this one colony, was not given to Great 'Britain to be 
suffered to remain for an indefinite period in that wild 
and unprofitable state. This vast grant of land was 
doubtless given to the British nation — ^a nation beyond 
all others abounding in intelligence; in enterprise, in 
population, in ships, — that some grand, national, syste- 
matic plan of emigration might be adopted for the 
mutual advantage of the mother country and the co- 
lony — that the wilderness might be filled with cities, 
and the solitary place with the habitations of men ; in 
short, that this vast island might in due time — ^a time 
far shorter than is likely to elapse under the present 
system — teem with an industrious, and virtuous, and 
happy population — a population speaking the English 
language, governed by English laws, cherishing the 
high-tohed spirit of British freedom, and rejoicing in 
the hopes and exhibiting the practice that distinguish 
the comparatively purer religion of our father-land ! 

IL Having thus briefly ascertained the general bear- 
ing of the question of emigration on the mother coun- 
try, let us now proceed to consider it in regard to the 
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coloDiety and etpecialljr to tbe eokny of N«w Sooth 
Waies. 

The qiieilion of emigratieii is a nmdi timber one la 
the edamtB, mod eepedally in tint colony, than in ^ 
mother eoimtiy. It is a matter of great diffienUy fiur 
the Biitiah statesman to determine, amid the mass of 
conflicting endence and contradictory statraients he 
most enc o un ter in in?estigaling the snfcgecty whether an 
eztensiTO emigration wonld be really and permanently 
beneficial to the nation al huge, or rather, whether the 
benefit likely to be derived irom it in the exuiti^ 
dfcumstances ct the nation would coiqpeimte Son the 
great escpeose ii wmdd inentably cost. There is no 
such difficulty, liowe?er, in considering the queitiott 
here* Eyery inhaUtant of tiiis colony will at once ac- 
knowledge that an extensive immigration of an indus- 
trious and virtuous agricultural population would prove 
incalculably beneficial to the colony at large. 

The question being thus greatly narrowed at the very 
outset^ the main point of inquiry that remains for us is — 
how is such a population to be attracted to our shores ? 
We cannot expect it should find its way to us spon- 
taneously, or that Great Britain should send it out to 
us by taxing' the nation for that purpose ; for Canada 
is so much nearer home than this colony, and the pas- 
sage thither is so much cheaper than to New South 
Wales, that whether the emigrant pays his own pas- 
sage or has it paid for him by the Government, Canada 
will undoubtedly be resorted to by the great majority 
of free emigrants. If it is, therefore, an object of vast 
importance to this colony to obtain a large agricultui 
population in the way of immigration, we must pay 
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it in one shape or other. We must hold out a bounty 
to emigration in the case of the more respectable free 
emigrant ; and in that of the operative or agricultural 
labourer we must either advance his passage-money by 
way of loan, or afford him a gratuitous passage alto- 
gether. The expedition of the Stirling Castle has af- 
forded actual demonstration of the practicability of the 
former of these modes of procedure in regard at least 
to one class of highly useful immigrants, I mean me- 
chanics ; for the greater number of the reputable men 
who arrived in the colony by that vessel have already 
repaid the whole of their passage-money by weekly in- 
stalments from the wages of their labour in the colony ; 
and if the Australian College Buildings had only gone 
on with the vigour with which they were commenced, I 
am confident that by this time there would only have 
been a mere trifle of their whole amount of debt un- 
paid. As it cannot be supposed, however, that this 
principle can apply to the case of agricultural labourers, 
it follows that the colony must in one shape or other 
pay for their importation, by affording them in the first 
instance at least a gratuitous passage. 

Taking it for granted in the mean time, that virtuous 
and industrious families of agricultural labourers could 
be advantageously settled throughout this territory in 
any number, I proceed to observe that the importation 
of such a family, consisting of a husband and wife and 
one child, into this territory, could be easily effected 
for the sum of £40, perhaps ev^n for £30. I am aware 
that there are writers of considerable influence in the 
colony, who contend that it would be highly injudi- 
cious for the colony to incur that expenditure in th^ 
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w»7 of % gntoitout advance ia contideratioii af Um 
beoeftt to be deriTod finom the importatioa, end tbat 
ft would be much more profitable to expepd tbe amoiiiit 
in question in tbe constiruGtion of rqAde and bridgea. I 
•hbold admit tbe propriety of tine (widiunoiit ii tbe 
money eo expended were to be abeolut^y lost to tbe 
cx^ony, and were never ta be beard of more, eitber m 
tbe ebape of principal or interest. Birt I cannot admit 
that the money- so expended would be lost to the co- 
lony. I maintain that it would reappear in a fiur more 
digibfo shape than ever. In sbc«t| it would only be an 
investment of capital on tbe part of tbe colony^ on 
wUcb a bigb interest is to be expected^ and on wbicb 
a bigb interest would infidliUy be realized. 

Tbe proof of tins position ia comparatively easy. By 
the last census (tbat of. 1828), the population of New 
South Wales amounted to somewhat about forty thou- 
sand souls, while the revenue^ for the first or second 
year thereafter, amounted to £1209000. It thus ap- 
pears that every inhabitant of the territory, every man, 
every woman, every child, every bond man, as well as 
every free man, contributed to the revenue not less 
> than £3 per annum. I am aware, indeed, that the 
greater part of this revenue is derived from the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits, and I have reason to believe 
that a free (emigrant agricultural population, such as 
might with the utmost facility be attracted to our 
shores, would not greatly increase the revenue in that 
particular way. But surely there are many other ways 
in which a virtuous and industrious family in this 
colony would much more effectually increas 
revenue, than by ever and anon getting the 
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drank with adulterated mm. The teUlement of $uck 01 
family in this terrUory wfmld, at all events, afford a per* 
tnanent increase to the revenue, at least equivalent to the 
colonial rate of interest, or ten per cent, on the whole 
amount expended in affording them a gratuitous passage 
to the colony. 

But the Home Government have greatly simplified 
the question of emigration as it regards this colony- 
Satisfied of the benefits which the colony would derive 
from an extensive immigration of industrious persons 
of the working classes, they have determined to send 
us emigrants, and they have also determined, with per- 
fect propriety, I conceive, that the colony shall pay, in 
part at least, for their importation. Nay, they have 
even pointed out the source from which the fund for 
this payment is exclusively to be derived, viz. the sale 
of Crown land throughout the territory. All these 
preliminary matters, therefore, we are to regard as 
definitively settled. 

I am confident every well-wisher of the colony will 
heartily approve of the principle on which the Home 
Government have thus determined to act. At the same 
time, it is a duty we owe to ourselves, as members of 
' this community, as well as to the Home Government, 
to see that the fund to be devoted to so .useful a pur*^ 
pose should be rendered as productive as possible, and 
that the immigrants for whose importation the colony 
is thus to be charged, shall be a class of persons the 
most useful to the colony that can possibly be pro- 
cured ; for if the funds of the colony are to be appro- 
priated in effecting another such immigration as the 
one we are now witnessing in the worn-out dissipated 
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peiMBoiieii * (far iiich I tm iony to My ii die cliM^^ 
of the gretl nu^oiity af thmi) wha Imn come to tbe 
cokmy donng tlio last twdve moiillii^ apparently Ibr 
no other purpoae than to ineieaae the smn total of 
wretehedneaa thioaghoat thia colony, and to utaid 
and perpetaato ita moial debamnent, I think it urndd 
be fiir better jnat to cast the mopey at oneia into the 
deptha i^ tbe aea. 

The Go? enimmt regnlaticnia in rq;ard to the aale of 
land in thia colony are^ tiiat aU wiurte land ahaU be add 
by auction, on being applied fer by intracUng pnr« 
chaaera, but that none ahaU be diepoaed oi £e» leia 
than fi?e ahilUnga an acre* lliine are diffinenoe^ <^ 
opinion amcog intelUgent pmona thron^tout the 
cohmy; lat, Aa to the propriety (rf aellii^ land atidl; 
2nd, Aa to the propriety of fixing a nunimom price, in 
the event of its being disposed of by sale ; and 3rd, As 
to the propriety of fixing that minimum at five shillings 
an acre. For my own part, I feel perfectly satisfied with 
the Government regulation as it stands. I am decidedly 
of opinion that land ought to be disposed of by sale only, 
and not by grant, that there ought to be a minimum price 
in all cases, and that that price ought in no instance to 
be less than five shillings an acre. For long before all 
the good land within four or five hundred miles of 
Sydney shall have been disposed of at that rate, much 
of tbe indifferent land, which at present would not find 
purchasers at eighteen-pence an acre, will be worth 

* A small number of these persons hsve become useful and reputable 
meinbers of society in New South Wales. The remainder have either . 
been a pest to the colony as drunkards, a burden as paupers and idlers, 
or an object of horror as suicides. 
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that amount; and it will pay the Government well to 
keep it till then. My object, however, in mentioning 
the differences of opinion to which I have just alluded, 
is to state, that notwithstanding these differences, 
it seems to be the general opinion of persons of intel- 
ligence throughout the territory, that there ought to be 
a slight modification of the regulation, so as not to 
interfere with the general principle it involves, in favour 
of free emigrant settlers. The general principle I refer 
to, is that the proceeds of all sales of Crown land shall 
be devoted exclusively to the encouragement of emigra- 
tion. Now, if it is of importance to the colony to 
encourage the immigration of agricultural labourers, it 
is surely of equal importance to encourage the immi- 
gration of persons of a higher class in society, to afford 
employment to these labourers, and to form a class of 
respectable landholders throughout the territory. It 
seems then to be the general opinion iii the colony, that 
in the case of every individual family emigrating to 
New South Wales at their own charges, with a view to 
settle in the interior, a bounty should be held forth in 
some shape or other. With a view then to preserve 
inviolate the principle of selling land in all cases, and 
to afford the bounty required in this particular instance, 
I would propose that a deduction should be made from 
the price of whatever land any such individual or 
family might ^purchase at the Government sales, equi- 
valent at least to the cost of his or their passage to the 
colony. And as it is of the utmost consequence to an 
emigrant to be enabled to proceed at once to his land, 
without wasting his time and his means in Sydney, I 
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tluak U woald tbo be bto^dat if the period of notift- 
ceticn of tlie propoeed hU dioeld in ell eiieh iutencM 
be ihortMied to one moiUti iaiteed (^ three, or tliet tbe 
enignotihould be entitled ie pwoheM ismMdiatel;, at 
tbe minininai price, an extMt rf land equal in valne to 
the amomt of dedaetioa to which he coidd lay claim. . 
Hum ia one portioD, however, of the Crown land in 
tUi territory whidi I ooneaTO it woaU be U^tif 
adviaable to di^nie irf In a lomewhat diflformt way 
from the one at preaent peraoed. and which, if m 
diipoeed of, wonld greatly iDcreaie the di^MMabte 
rerenne for tlw encoaragemmt ctf emigraticKi m the one 
hand, and afibrd a itnmg atimolu to oolonid eotes- 
priie on the other — I mean the Goremment nllotmentB 
in the town of Sydney. Eveiypenon at all acquainted 
' with this colony knows that building allotments in the 
town of Sydney will always bring at least one-third 
more, if sold at a long credit with bank interest, than if 
Bold for reedy money. It is equally well known that 
GoTemment are possessed of building-ground in various 
parts of the town of Sydney, which, if gradually alien- 
ated on this principle, as it certainly might be without 
interfering with the public service, and so as not to 
overstock the market at any particular time, would 
realize a capital <^ from £100,000 to £200,000, I 
would therefore suggest that instead of the present 
system of ready-money payments. Government should 
gradually sell their disposable building-ground in the 
town of Sydney at a credit of five, ten, or fifteen years 
with ten per cent interest till the payment of the prin- 
c^>al, securi^ beii^ in the mean time taken on the 
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ground; aad the. purchaser being allowed to pay. up 
the whole price whenever he chose* The vastly supe^ 
riqr eligibility of such an arrangement to the one now in 
operation will appear from the following considerations. 

J. It would yield the Government a, much higher 
price for the Crown land, and enable it to import a 
correspondingly larger quantity pf valuable labour into 
the colony. 

2. The payment of ten per cent interest on such part 
of the principal so realized as might remain unpaid 
would be more advantageous to the Qovemment than 
the payment of the principal itself ; for Government oaH 
always borrow money in England at a much lower rate 
of interest than ten per cent. 

3. It would enable many persons of moderate capital^ 
who are unable both to pay for land and to build 
houses, to erect buildings which would afford them 
a highly profitable return for their capital, and enable 
them to pay the price of their allotments with greater 
facility on its becoming due* 

4. It would thus afford immediate and profitable 
employment to a great number of additional mechanics. 

6. It would enable many of those reputable mechanics 
who have already arrived in the colony, and who have 
paid up, or are still paying np» their passage7money by 
, weekly instalments from their wages, to purchase allot- 
ments in Sydney and to build houses for themselves ; 
thereby elevating them in the scale of society, ttnd 
affording a highly influential example to many around 
them. 
The classes of persons of whom the colony is gene- 




nllf mpfoaid to itaad Ptott in asad, nd whoa it 
mold thanfim be npaifiaDt fcr the OovfCBMOt to 

■niit in mignting tn fftrir ftimth Wilmr, wnr ntr-lrTnTT 
ud igiisiltanl UtouHS. 

Meduuuei an geoMiUy nthar jailaw of inj tiraig 
like iqterfmiea, iilietiMr rail or ia»gia>iy, widii the 
-pn^ti of tfwir labow, ud tboj ■ddon like to lieer of. 
other penmu <d dwir raqieetiTC cnfis wtt^ Aen- 
■ehee down in tiiwr tieimty, Idieald bewwr; togiva 
the laut meaii— to eay penoa of tlua clem ; bat 
if the Qarmaneat wen to lead m oat firDm tea to 
twenty thooMnd egacaltaral loboaien to be lettled 
tluaog^KXit the territory, u I woold pr^MMW ■hoald 
be done, there would be room for a great many mora 
mecbanioe than can now find pcofltahla.eai|d(^iiiaBt in 
the colmy; and if the QoTenunent were to giva such 
encouragemeDt to mechanics bb they certainly ought, 
now that they are pouriog them in upon the colony by 
every fresh arrival, bb for instance by building a suitable 
Government House, a' new jail, a quay, See. 8cc. Su. 
there Vould be room for a great many more Btill. 

In r^ard then to the importation of additional me* 
chapics, 1 conceive it would both be inexpedient in itaelf 
and unjust to many reputable mechanics already in the 
colony, to afford any persons of this class a free passage 
to New South Wales. The rate of wages for mechanical 
labour is still sufficiently high in the colony to enable 
any industrious and frugal mechanic to pay bis passage 
within a comparatively short period after hia arrival by 
weekly instalments from his wages. I9 such 
stances, all that the QoTenunent ought i 
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reduce the rate of passage-money to the lowest possible 
amount — say £15 for each adult person — to advance 
that amount to the mechanic in the first instance, but to 
insist on its re-payment within a certain period after his 
arrival in the territory. If proper persons were selected 
as emigrants, and a proper degree of superintendence 
exercised over them in the colony, there is no doubt 
whatever that such re-payment would be made. And 
it is of incalculable importance to the colony that such 
persons only as would thus make faithful re- payment of 
the sum thus advanced to them should be enabled ^ 
to emigrate from the mother country to this territory ; 
not so much indeed that the Government may be enabled 
to continue the plan of emigration, although this is 
certainly a very important consideration, but that the 
colony may be stocked with reputable and virtuous 
mechanics, and not with dishonest persons and fraudu- 
lent debtors. For the man who receives an advance 
either from Government or from a private individual to 
enable him to emigrate to this colony, and who neglects 
or refuses to repay that advance after his arrival, when he 
is fully able to do so, is a dishonest person and a 
fraudulent debtor; and we have too many of his class 
here already to wish for more. But the man who 
receives an advance either from Government or from a 
private individual at home to enable him to emigrate to 
this colony, and who, faithfully repays that advance 
from the first of his earnings, as I know not a few 
reputable individuals who have done, although the very 
idea of their doing so was ridiculed on my arrival 
in the colony about eighteen months ago, is a person of 
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whom the colony may well be proud. His BBm« 
thould be inscribed oq a pillar of marble in the market- 
placGi and this inscription engraven upon his tomb- 
itone, " This was au honest man." For my own part, 
w^re I a native of the colony, I would rather have 
it said that I was the son of such a man, than have 
it said that I was born to ten thousand head of cattle or 
to a thousand a year ! 

T)iG system at present pursued by the Board of 
Emigration in London, in regard to the emigration 

• of mechanics to this colony, is to advance £20 by way 
of loan to each married mechanic who chooses to 

> emigrate to the colony to assist in paying bis passage- 
out. The general opinion, however, and f believe it is 
accordant with the fact in so far as it can be ascertained 
as yet, is, that in the great majority of instances this 
loan will never be repaid. What then la the real r^ult 
of the arrangement 1 Why, it is that in all these 
instances the colony ia paying a premium of £20 for 
the importation of a family of dishooest persouB, when 
by a proper selection in the mother country it might 
iiave imported a &mily of boiieat persons without any 
premium at all. 

In regard to agricultural labourers — the other class 
of persons of whom as a colony we are so greatly in want 
*— I am of opinion that if properly selected and judi- 
ciou^y located in this territory, they would be able to 
repay a portion at least of the sum expended in bringing 
them out to the colony, though I confess I should not 
advise any financier to count much on such a source of 
revenue. A &ee passage should be afion' 
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in the first instance, and their gradual repayment of the 
sum thus advanced should be looked for rather from the 
certain increase of the colonial revenue which would im-* 
mediately ensue, and from the general improvement of 
the colony in a great variety of respects, than from .a 
direct money-payment. 

In speaking of agricultural labourers, I beg to be 
understood to mean persons of both sexes regularly bred 
to farming operations in the mother country, either 
as farm- servants or as the sons and daughters of the 
virtuous and industrious peasantry of Great Britdn and 
Ireland. I have been told indeed that the Glasgow 
and Paisley muslin-weaver and the linen-weaver of 
the north of Ireland make very good Canadian farmers, 
and I doubt not but a few such persons might do ' 
equally well in this country, if settled in the immediate 
vicinity of persons regularly bred to agriculture. But, 
generally speaking, I think it would be injudicious 
to bring out many persons of that class gratuitously 
to learn an apprenticeship to the art of husbandry in 
New South Wales. The able-bodied farm-servant who 
can handle the plough or the spade, and manage the 
team or the dairy, can be imported at the very same 
expense as the lank and sallow weaver who can only 
handle the shuttle, and who has eveiy thing about 
a farm to learn. I have been told indeed that personn 
entirely ignorant of the processes of farming on their 
arrival in this territory have not unfrequently succeeded 
much better than the regularly-bred English farmer. 
This I doubt not may be true in particular instances^ 
but as a general position it is downright absurdity. 
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For it il not skill in this or that particular proceW* 
of'lgrimltare that we require to import on the great 
■eale, bat the bodily and mental habits of the farmer, 
who bH bntdwd «U bif lift tbe btA wr ttf tbe 
ooontiy, io coDtradutiDctioD to tba bodily and maotal 
haUti of tlie wMTer, wbo bu bnktbed «H lus life 
die leM bncing atmoipheie of the town. And tbese 
. bilHts are not to be. aeqmnd - in b week> or a moolh, or 
a yeiar, bnt in a bn^ sncceMioQ of weds and mondia 
udyean. 

In apealdng of agricoltoral laboaren, 1 beg also to be 
ondmrtood to mean penona in'tbe jwime <^ life, either 
recently married <a witb one or two children at moat in 
each family. It mmld be mncb brtter I c<HteMTe tat 
Ae eaioay to import an agricnltnial populatiim of tbu 
kind, than to bring out young unmarried men and wo- 
men, for the following reasons ; viz. 

lat. Because the peculiar constitution of our colonial 
community would preclude persons of the latter de- 
scription from obtaining profitable employment as form- 
servants, in the way that a great many unmarried free 
emigrants of both sexes are employed in Canada ; for 
so long as the landholder canpbtain the services of a 
convict-labourer for nothing, he will not willingly em- 
ploy the iree labourer for hire, although the latter might 
perhaps be the cheapest in the end. Besides, reputable 
unmarried free emigrants of this description would not 
willingly hire themselves to labour as farm-servants 
along with the convicts, and it would be impracticable 
for the landholder to make a distinction. Discontent 
uid dissatisfaction would be the result on the part of 
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the free labourer if no such distinction was made ; jea- 
lousies and heart-burnings would be the result on the 
part of the convicts if it were attempted. 

2nd. Because, if it were even attempted, with a view 
to equalize the number of the free emigrants of both 
sexes, to bring out as many unmarried adult females as 
unmarried young men, a much inferior description of 
females would be procured ; not to mention the great 
dangers to which their morals would be exposed both 
during the voyage and after their arrival in the colony. 
For although the spirit of adventure may be as* strong 
in some females as it is in most men, we cannot sup- 
pose, generally speaking, that it would be the most vir- 
tuous of their sex who would undertake a voyage of 
16,000 miles to what the lower classes in England still 
consider as a mere convict-colony, for the purpose 
which so great an undertaking is usually understood to 
imply. 

The interests of virtue, therefore, and the peculiar con- 
stitution of our anomalous society, combine in requiring 
that the agricultural population to be imported into the' 
colony at the public expense, should consist exclusively 
of married persons, with such unmarried female relatives 
as they can severally induce to accompany them.* 

^ Betides mecbanice of the Tarions occapations 1 have elaewhere enu- 
merated, the Board of Emigration, or rather commissionera appointed for 
the parpoae, hare lately been granting assistance from the funds arising 
from the sale of Crown-lands in the Australian colonies to onmarried- 
females emigrating to New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land. Up 
to the 19th of Aagnst, 18SS, seren hundred and sixty-one females had 
been assisted by the Government in emigrating to New South Wales, 
the whole amount expended for that purpose being ^9Blf . On the com- 
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How, than ue tiro myt m whidi fiuBiKet of thi» 
dcKription eoaU be bmtod u the ooloay, in abnoit any 
munber, with emiDant fdvantige to theowalma and tq 
Ae eoannnuty ai bige ; and .the 8iit ofth ea a wa3ri ia, 
H tetUQta of aioall bnna for enltinrtioa to be laaaed to 
than for that porpoae in the agrindtoral diatrieta of the 
eolony by the mem exteniiTa landboldera in theBe~diB- 
trieta.* TIm want of a npntabb tenantry haa hitherto 
be«a snirenally fUt and MkoOwla^^ thiongboat the 
t«nitory» and haa <^ierated aa a hindrance to the graeral 
improrement of the coontry to an ineakoUble d^iee. 
'The tieket-of-leam man oremancipiat, who haa jnat 
■arved oat hia time, takea a wnall fium on a eleaiuig 
leaae in the diitriet in which he haa |»enoBa^ rwded. 

wmmmM af tUi aiMMM irf MilcnlioB. A* bmlM vka WM* MibM 

tof^iint* wcnof till tbit wDntdaioriptioD, md tb« ooueqnuMM to 
tba oolouiet irera juat luoh u nufht h>Ta been uitiaipctad. Mi. Uiouet, 
the Ooraruar of I.uDbeth Worlihouu, (Utea id hia eTideace befoia iba 
Coauniailanen oaths Poor Lawa, page Mi: " Lait Octob«r,iuaii«ap*ri- 
«MM, wsMUtoffeiiht girli to Van Diamui'aLuiditbBrweiBall brought 
op U itmUiqdM oliildran, aad were inconipble proititatea. Una of 
titvm bad beau three limea tijad Tor falooiea, haTiaf robbed the peiaoiif 
with wbom aha waa in asrvice." It wtt an (xp^riiiMiil, in good eaiueat. 
l«tterlT, boireTar, the buaineaa haa bean mqch better nuDBged, and tha 
f«BHla^ who bare ^ean aaaiated in emignting to the colooisa during th* 
paat 5a«r (1833) have been of much battel ohaiaotar; tha Board, which ' 
Bonaiata of gentlaman of the higheal atanding and laapectabiliti, haTing 
«sarciaad erery poaaible degree of cara and circninapeotion in their aalec- 
tioD. Still, howeTsr, I cannot help thinking that if the bounty ware 
■ to be held ont chieflT to the daugtitera and othar nDinarried female ra!a> 
tirea of reputable maniad peraona of thaiDduatrioua olaHea amignling 
to tha coloniea along with them, the lyatam would be mataiinlly UD- 

* " CaloMU eat qui alienum agrum colit." Minal. Comment. in-Horat, 
"A oolooiat, in tha Roman aanas of tha term, .waa on* who cultivated 
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The chance is^ however^ that he will abandon it before, 
the first year of hid lease is expired, after having got 
considerably in debt to his landlord. Or if he continiies 
to occupy the farm, the chance is, that his house will 
become a general receptacle for all the stolen goods of 
the neighbourhood, and that he will thus contrive to 
cherish and to perpetuate those habits of indolence 
which in all probability first led him into crime. Or if 
he cultivates his farm in right earnest, and obtains a ' 
plenteous harvest, the chance is, that in one or other/ of 
those periodical seasons of debauchery that are ever and 
anon recurring in this colony, he will expend the last 
farthing of his hardly earned property in riotous dissi- 
pation, and thereby plunge himself and his family (if he 
has one) into poverty and wretchedness again* * The 
frequent recurrence of such scenes has disgusted many 
well-disposed landholders throughout the territory at 
the. very idea of letting any part of theiir land in small 
farms, which in other circumstances they would most 
willingly do ; and the consequence is, that many pro^ 
prietors are forced on the one hand to cultivate a large 
extent of land, who would otherwise have devoted their 
attention exclusively, and in all probability much more 
profitably, to ^heir flocks and herds; while, on the other 
hand, large tracts of the most fertile land in the colony 
are suffered to lie utterly waste within reach of waters 
carriage to the principal market of the territory. Now 
if reputable families of agricultural labourers were poured 
in upon us in such numbers as they might be, many of 
the landholders in the agricultural districts of Hunter^9 
River, Bathurst, and Illawarra, would be able^ and would 
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And it gTMtly to tli«r intaMt, to Sma a ra^Mctable 
taDwitry in whoie integrity ibtj could place confidence , 
and to whom tkey woold oattualfy iiuTeBder the wbtde 
bawneM of eoltivatioo, confining thewelw theooe- 
ftnraid to the iqwriatendenoe of tbcu flocke and 
lunie, end ledacing their convict lemat* to a moce 
mungcable end profitabk nai^icr. For free CBugrMda 
* cffltecUiainqBecrioBwoqMioonfiHddiatitwoiddba 
macfa more to their advanti^ to rent ■mall ivme in the 
•ettled dictiieti of the territory, than to occi^ th« 
Mune extent of hmd u a fredidd at Um distance of tfNi 
or three handled milet from the oqiital. 

It ii the optnicm of many inteHigent peBKai thnMgh- 
oat the colony, that the Bebnned Farltameot of Eog- 
hnd will we long mike an entira lenmon of the tnn>- 
portation laws, and perhaps diBconliniie that species of 
punishment altogether. For my own part, so &r from 
participating in the lugubrious feelings with which this 
not improbable conBummation ia usually r^;arded in 
this colony, I am decidedly of opinion that if the avail- 
able resources of the colony were employed to the ex- 
tent they might be, in importing an industrious free- 
emigrant agricultural population of the kind I have 
described, and in settling them thrpughout the territory, 
it were a consummation devoutly to be wished rather 
than at all to be deprecated. 

There is one great evil arising from the past and pre- 
sent circumatancea of this colony as a penal settlement, 
which I conceive it behoves every well-wisher of the 
colony to keep in view when recommending any scheme 
of emigration to its territory. The evil 1 allude to is 
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thiS) that when a few reputable families of free emi- 
grants are dispersed among the prison population of the 
territory, instead of elevating the corrupt mass of so- 
ciety around them to their own higher level in the scale 
of morals, the probability is that they will themselves 
gradually sink to the lower level of the surrounding po- 
pulation. This unfortunate tendency — the result of evil 
communications corrupting good manners — suggests the 
propriety of concentrating the free emigrant agricultural 
population that may arrive in the colony as much as 
possible, and of forming small communities in different 
parts of the territory : for by this^ means the moral and 
religious restraints of their father-land would continue 
in active operation in this country, while a benign and 
hallowing influence would be shed on the vitiated popu- 
lation around them, and they would stand as a light 
shining in a dark place till the day-star from on high — 
the harbinger of a brighter and happier era — should 
arise on our adopted land. 

The other mode, therefore, in which a free emigrant 
agricultural population could be advantageously located 
in this territory is in small communities of from fifty to 
a hundred families each. To each of these families 
there should be allotted a farm of twenty, thirty, forty, 
or fifty acres of land, according to the relative fertility 
of the district in which their settlement should be ef- 
fected and its distance from the capital, while each 
community should have its own carpenters, shoemakers, 
tailors, blacksmiths, and weavers of coarse woollen-cloth 
among its own members. The whole produce of each 
of these communities could be disposed of through the 




•gia^ of ou «f ili ova MMibtn, dMUd (br Oat im- 
■pOM-by tka iM^ «■ At prin^lt «f Ot sodalM* fcr 
aprtMl biMAt m MOW putt of At MQllMr coantiy ; ttd 
tbt linH fmttm toM alw p«ebM»*dM tttiOm i»> 
^ifidtad fcr th« doaMitie eoMMBptkn oTtU eowon^ 
4ft 1m aftanmfds kept m k gwiwl ■ton in A* ditlricl^ 
«d diipoMd of at a TNy ■Mdmtli pnit to Am ntmlNn. 
4b Uw avMt of aadi a ^Mmi bi^ aetod aa, it amdd 
' ba capadiMtt tbat Aa aiaaUMn of mA of th«M oon- 
'«ani^ iboald ba bra«|^ if powblQ, fism tha mm 
.^Mriet of eoantfy ia Great Britaia or Inbad, Aat Aa 
^■wral natauati of Aair aatiTa viciBagt i^^ eoatiaaa 
m vqpaoaa opatatioa ia Acir aair ■attiawaat ; and far 
llua patpoaeaadi oonmaat^, if laffiaaaUy la^^ ahoaU 
alao ban ita owa reaidant auaiatar aad ieboolB>aat«r. 
Tbe eommomtiflt in qaestion would that be independoat 
of conrict-l&bour on the one hand, and be free on the 
other from' the contaminating influence of the prison 
population. Like the children of Israel, they would 
dwell alone, and would scarce be numbered among the 
people of the land ; but their presence would neverthe- 
less be universally felt, and many would doubtless be 
ied through the influence of their example to return 
again to those paths of virtue from which they had long 
gouQ astray. 

The only instance mih which I am acquainted of a 
fVee emigrant i^cultural community being formed in 
this colony, is that of the settlement of Portland Head 
on the Hawkesbury, which was formed in tbe vau* 
1802 by about a dozen femilies from the & 
Their number was doubtless too small to 
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example of the influence of such communities &8 I hate 
described ; but their comparative isolation from the rest 
of the colony was effected in great measure by the pe- 
culiarity of their local position. And in regard to the^ 
strength of those moral and religious influences which 
still continued to exert a salutary power over them in 
the land of their adoption, I have only to mention that 
the public ordinances of religion wigre dispensed among 
them by one of their own number, acting as a voluntary 
and unremunerated catechist, for the long period of 
twenty-four years. 

Governor Macquarie was evidently aware of the 
benefit which the colony would derive from the forma- 
tion of a series of well-ordered agricultural communities 
throughout this territory ; but, having no proper mate- 
rials to work on, he endeavoured to form them out of 
those which the transportation laws had supplied to his 
hand, by giving grants of thirty acreis of land to de- 
serving prisoners on acquiring their freedom. But there 
is no making bricks without straw. The original Port- 
land Head settlers, if I am not greatly mistaken, all 
retain their original grants without exception; but a 
gr^at mahy of Governor Macquarie's grants wer^ sold 
before they were measured, a great proportion of the 
remainder were in due time mortgaged for rum to the 
Sydney merchants, and, at this moment, I have reason 
to believe that not more than one in ten of them re- 
mains in the hands of the original grantees. 

A community of the kind I have described consisting 
of a hundred families, with from fifty to a hundred 
children in all, including a minister and schoolmaster, 




iMk mdt utiMM M wmdd he Mqdfid far ili oonftrt- 
•U* wMrtinMi mM be liioaglik ovt in a ma^ 
vmmI. jnd hadad in A* eoloBy for wnairiHit li« thui 

tiMlv dittnet «f tlMnr loMtioa, wd of ntiaM ibr tB. 
Olihmm Ibr rix or mm nontlw uhu Umw anird. woidd 
■■IhspnMnt niw— ■tauoM ci ttw oatooy b« cowpMfc. 
tbaly trifliiif. Baid Botm md ■grioritfl iftoawri* 
Mi|^ parii^EW ba advwMsd to tbaaioa loan; fant no 
fcithar ^tMititaw would ba naoaaaaty in fiwaung laeb 
a BatOeatait, fer Aa bad allottad to aadi ftnilr mii^ 
ba aold to tbaa on oondiiion of bang paid Ibr by io- 
ataloBanta^at tbe rate of Aiw ahiffingt an aeia if st aivf 
of the ontFarttiananto. or ai a atiU bighar lato if in any 
«r th* awn tbicUjr^Moplad diatikta of lb* ooionjr. 
And ir tnch a contract w«e fulfilled, at I am confident 
it would be by industrioua and virtuous men, the sale of 
tbe Tery land tbey had come to cultivate would go far 
to cover the expense of their conveyance to the terri- 
tory.t 

* ConiidenblT Im«, from tba oirenmiUnoai ibtadir (llndtd to, rii. 
tha deprauBd ■l*te of the ihippinc iotaraat and tba opaaiot of tha tnda 
tq Cbiui ; New South V/iiM being mj little out of the my foi abipt 
boDud to CanloD. 

t An ■gricaltanl ftmilT oonuitini of ft hoibind and wife with one m 
two ehildmi, could «t thi* momenl be conreyed to New Soalh Walaa 
fn ,£30. Such ■ (amilr conld not obtain land at praaaDt in the colonj 
Ibr laaa thao St. an acre, leadr none;. But if the; weie enabled to 
pnrohaae a hundred aorea at Ti. an acre — that amount being parable aa 
ia Canada by iDBtalmant* in fire yeara, with ten per Mut interest after 
the firat year — iLe arrangement would be highly adTantageoot to the 
emigrant in the praaent eimumatanoea of tha colony, and would oonae- 
qoently be gladl; aoeaptad by bin, while tbe price reoeived for hia farm 
weald Boro than meat the whole coal of Li* Maigration. 
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Having occupied so much of your time already, I- 
shall not enter into details in regard to the mode in 
which the principles I have developed could be acted 
on with the utmost efficiency. Let it suffice to observe, 
that the gradual sale of land and of town allotments in 
this colony would form a prospective capital of a very 
great amount. On the security of that capital money 
could be borrowed in London at a low rate of interest, 
to defray the expense of the gradual ipiportation of any 
number of agricultural emigrants and of their settle- 
ment in the territory ; a committee of gentlemen con* 
nected with the commerce of the colony could be ap- 
pointed. to superintend the selection of the emigrants in 
the mother country^ and a board could be established 
to effect their location in the colony. All this could be 
done too at a very small expensci if not in great mea-* 
sure gratuitously^ should some such plan be carried into 
operation. A stimulus would thereby be afforded to 
enterprise of every kind and in every direction through*^ 
out the colony, extensive and immediate; and the 
benefit conferred on the mother country by the gradual 
abstraction of a portion of her redundant population, 
though not so extensive or so generally felt, would 
nevertheless be as real as the benefit conferred on this 
colony by their settlement in its waste and uninhabited 
territory. , . j 

In short, the colony of New South Wales possesses 
the means of peopling her vast solitudes with a nurne*" 
rous, industrious, and virtuous agricultural population ; 
and if she uses these means vigorously; discreetly, and 

VOL. II. T 
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efficiently, and thus also causes her moral wilderness to 

^ blossom as the rose. Great Biitain will have to say to 

lMriakioUa(owa»lQaglutoflwrcoloiiMf, f'HUaj 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Tbs Mlsirii^ Lattw, wfaick I fa«dtlwhowMrt»»*; 
ain m ■elCBirtiilgBMiBt «f > eop; of ^ ^eeedo^ 
lictan • inrdaTi bifim I •aUiksdibr Ibginad, wiU 
M>( oQ^ dR)cd At ind«r MBM idM of lh« MotioMsdi «l 
dw non iMptftiM» vwnbett of tiw Awrtralitn 00*-^ 
moufrf m a ■i^g*o(4'm*ob btafait to tin oolony. but: 
irffi«lboiH|bl*AeiatMidiiig«i)i^^»ntto feaaa man 
coirect jndgmeiit than he should be lilcely to do from 
any atatements of mine, in regard to the extent of un- 
located and eligible land in the territory of New South 
Wales, or rather in regard to the capabilities of the 
colony for an extensive emigration. I have also received 
letters in approbation of the principles developed, and 
of the plans proposed, in the lecture from Colonel Snod- 
grass. Member of the Executive Council of New South 
Wales; from W. litbgow, Esq., Auditor-General, Mem- . 
ber' of the Legislative Council ; from James Laidley, 
Esq., Deputy Commissary-General; from Major-General 
Stewart, now of Bathurst, New South Wales ; from 
James' Macartbor, Esq., J. P. ; from James Atkinson, 
Esq., J. P.; from J. Mudie, Esq., J. P.; from G. Ran- 
ken, Esq., J.P.; from John Piper, Esq. J.P. ■' 
J. Lamack, Esq., and fivm J. Wighton, Esq;, 
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dent landholders in the colony — the publication of 
which) however, would occupy too much space, while 
it is perhaps scarcely necessary. 

From Mtjor Mitchkll, Sunreyor-General of New South Wales. 

My Dear Sir, Craigend, (Sydney) June 92, 1833. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt and to thank yon for the copy 
of your lecture on Emigration, which I hare read through ; and as I con- 
cur entirely in your riews of the subject, I shall merely express my 
satisfaction at finding, comprehended in a fek pages, the pith of alt that 
can he said for the colonization of Australia, with that kind of population 
too which I hare long wished to see thriving upon it. Your plan 
for the establishment of small communities of free emigrants seems the 
most practicable that I hare heard proposed, and appears peculiarly 
eligible for the adequate cultiration and improvement of many beautiful 
isolated spots, and indeed districts, at present lying waste in all parts of 
the territory. Some of these are, it is true, remote from Sydney ; but this 
oireumstance is more farourable, as weU as their isolated position, for 
Che preserration of the exclusire character of these communities, their 
concentration, and their consequent greater security from the conta- 
minating influence around tiiem. At your request I hare endearoured 
to make a list of these, but I find them too numerous to mention ; and 
I shall therefore subjoin only the names of such places as seem most 
eligible and where the waste lands are of very good quality, ahd in gene- 
ral extensire. 

To the southward, the limits of our present colony terminate on the 
borders of one of the finest regions I suppose in the world for the esta- 
blishment of an agricultural population — I mean the banks of the Yass, 
the Boorowa, and the Morumbidgee, consisting of rich open plains 
watered by copious nerer-failing streams. To that country lerel roads 
may be made the whole of the way from Sydney, and in time the sea- 
ooast nearest to it may be also rendered accessible by the same means. 
To enumerate particular parts of tbat extensive country is needless at 
present. 

The upper parts of the Shoal-haven river are also, in general, very 
good, from Kurraduchidgee southward. There are many parts of the 
btaks and valleys opening on this river, which might maintain a very 
Tieultural population. 

'^ateman Bay, and the lower part of the river caUed the 




BaM«d*.wkmataniUvbMteMkUMt. b Ab vteUtr A«m 
teMdilndv«rTali|IU*fwMdlfamh A AwmUmmmmSi^*!, 
MB—M1», mImO* OMd^krM ifvar, lUw k MMh saod kad MSI 
a^oeaud) wd al CMfcawMM, w nliidTt p«tlto» a< WM> tad atMli 
af IbaMtia, whkh aaaairta af Aaat aistaM (faan BSaa at Iha tkhMt 
hud wM^ arioMlai, d*M«k ar^aaUat llM M*. a»A «wy Mac JMTta 
Bart wUah ia Ukalr ta baaMW !■ a few >«HS lb* port of AioU, Jte. ■ 
'' Tfca Kiagarea rirar, a braaA af tfca Sfcoal-h>?«B riiaf. fcura ia ■ a«- 
«hidadnllarwkMaAalaMdkarnaMaDMH4BHriptia>i thUriTwii 
iamadiaUlTbaUBdCiBilMiraim tha Suwl-biT«a but b« randeiad m- 
Ti(«bla to witbio • fewmilfli of it. 

llUirtmi — lliera ii i tr^t of Und itill Tackot.irori eligibl* for ■ mull 
•(rioullanl commuiiit?. 

£wt Bario — lomB good lud YRCUt, wei« it Mcewjbl* bj iho rotd 
propoisd. 

Woit Bugo coDiUU of ouch luid fit for cullirilion ilill Tieant, 

Bumgonng — (tho bed of tbe Natui tod WoUoDdilly riTera) wbera 
Iba land U exoellant, tod capable of mainUining a Tat; nnmeroua popo- 

Laka 0*org« (*aiioua parti of (he aborei orUiia laka). 
Braadalbaue Flaiu. 
Lafca Batbnnt. 
' Sotloa Foraat (abont Nondialla, Black Bob'a Craak). 
Paddr'aViTar (naar tha new liae of loid), 
Wtttaard. 
■ TbabeadaorthariTaiLaehlao. 

Batburat (namsnioi Saa ralleTl in thi* countr). j 

■■ Talbiagtr. 
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ValeofClywd, 

Solitary Creek. 

New road to Batharst (beyond Gray's Mation). 

Do., near Stoney range. 

. Northward, 

Brisl>ane water. 

Wyong creek (the upper part terminating in rich cedar rarines). . 

Sonthem shore of Toggerah Beech Lagoon. 

Lake Macqnarie. 

Watagan, or Sugar Loaf Creek (a branch of the Wolombi). 

Valley at the head of Ellalong. 

Head of Wallis' creek. 

William's river (upper part). 

Kingdon ponds (ditto). 

Head of Page's river (on the road to Liverpool Plains). ^ 

Banks of the higher tribataries to the Goulbnm river. 

Jerry's Plains. 

Liverpool Plains— the nnmerons valleys at the head of these, situated 
between them and Sydney, contain land of excellent quality, and are well 
watered. 

Port Macquarie. 

I fear these situations will not be all intelligible to yon' without the 
map, but the list may serve to point out the variety and extent of eligible 
places to which bodies of agricultural emigranto might be led.* . 

Yours, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully, 

The Rev. Dr. Lang. T. L. MITCHfiLL. 

But independently of the vast impbrti^nce of a well- 
regulated system of emigration to the Australian colo- 
nies, as affording the likeliest means of effecting their 
moral regeneration, no person of intelligence and proper 
feeling, who will only cast his eye over the vast and 
unoccupied territory of Australia, and over the other 

* It cannot be necessar j to direct the attention of the intending emi- 
grant, of whatever class in society, to this very interesting letter. It 
shows, at all eventa, that there is still a vast extent of available land of 
the first quality in the colony open for the settlement of emigranta of all 
classes. 




OtenaTe o(4ooiRl poMBHwoirfthe Britith na^ni can 
fiol to contemplate Great Britaio in a light in which 
psrhapt he has never regarded her before— in a light 
the most interesting to the genuine philanthropist. 

The low of military glory will naturally delight to 
eontempUte the British nation as a warlike nation, and 
will donbtleM point with t feeling of exnltatioa to the 
laareU erf IVafidgar and Waterloo. It may be questioned, 
however, wbethar posterity are destined to reap any 
real adTantagea from either of these great lictories, or 
whether the vMt acaasiioa of mililary gl(»y fltey were 
the means of aeqairiag for the utiod was not achieved 
at too great .ui expenditure of national blood and na- 
tional tietsiue. Bat autely no Christian man can doubt 
fat a moment that the present aspect of a&irs in Great 
Britain and Ireland — the gradual diminution of that 
respect which was wont to be universally accorded to the 
constituted authontiea of the country, and the conse- 
quent loosening of the bonds of society, the tendency to 
insubordination, and the fearful demoralization of the 
lower classes — a state of things which has undoubtedly 
resulted from the late jusl and neceaary v>ar — indicates 
the operation of that retributive justice which will 
assuredly afflict the nations that delight in war, and 
eventually stain the pride of all their military glory. 

The political economist, on the other hand, will doubt- 
less regard the commercial and manufacturing wealth 
and power of the British nation as a far broader and Utt 
firmer basis for the perpetuity of its existence and the 
perpetuity of its fame. But the history of the world 
supplies us with many precedents for regarding it as a 
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possible casei that the spirit of commercial enterprise 
may in some future age be diverted to other shores, and 
that the goodly fabric of the manufacturing wealth and 
prosperity of Britain may fall at some future period as 
rapidly as it rose. 

But when we regard Great Britain as the planter of 
colonies, the mother of nations^ '' the nurser of men/' 
we see her in a point of view in which there are no 
gloomy shadows to darken the light of her glory; we 
see her fame resting on a basis too firm and too perma- 
nent to be affected by the revolutions of empires, and 
we feel assured that her name and her memorial will 
continue illustrious while the race of man inhabits 
the earth* 

And how can I doubt that such is the light in which 
Divine Providence intended that Great Britain should 
exhibit herself to the nations, when I look to my 
adopted country, the colony of New South Wales? For 
I will venture to affirm that that colony — ^formed as it 
has been in great measure of the offscourings of the 
population of Britain ; neglected, as it was, for a long 
period after its first settlement, by the British Govern- 
ment ; and possessing only few, very few, individuals of 
intelligence and influence in any period of its past 
history, to consult the real welfare and to advance the 
best interests of its people — I will venture to affirm 
that that convict-colony, so wretchedly constituted and 
so unhappily circumstanced, nevertheless exhibits at 
this moment the elements of future greatness in a much 
higher degree than any colony of freemen that ever ema- 
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Sited Aem t^f of thtodMrMdit^^ 
Aott Flmioe Of HdfaBdt Aem P 

I ooiiftii Ihftfo BOfor ]f«t iemoM food ra^KMi fer 
id wring auUtety i^toty— o ieo ci oi ad^ •• I hoto acorady 
evor fiukd to find Up willi Iko moral dobiiemint ^tho 
noton^ u nFdl m widi tiio ufairy of llio fuqpnilied, 
4sd wlMn I fdkot tlmt In tiMit bolter Older of d^^ 
iriiidi tho world is tendingp mm «Ao/lMf kmm ike orl 
if nwr mnf wmf^ I ginnol bi^ lofuding H •• one of 
Ao moot firulfU oonroeo of cikn% to Biitemp Choi it 
shooU . hitherto hnvo ben ^eo hii^ |Miaed end eo 
ee gtri y fmieoed. When I look^ moveoTer, to the fttt of 
Veniee end the firtnel eitinction of the Dutch nqpridiei 
notwithstanding the goodl j fidmce of commerrad waA 
aenvfiietnring fkiwiMr. end prosperity they snoeesaiirely 
Mected, I cannot help suspecttng that the glory which 
the political economist seeks for his country is perhaps 
equally worthless in its nature and transitory in its du- 
ration. But the glory that accrues to a nation from its 
successfiil endeavours to replenish the waste places of 
the earth with a race of enlightened and virtuous men, 
to give birth to great nations at the extremities of the 
globe, and to extend the benefits of law and learning, 
and morality and religion' to the most distant lands — 
such a species of glory I can easily appreciate ; and I can 
only feel the deepest regret, as a lover of my country, 
that with innumerable ships, extensive colonial territo- 
ries, and a superabundant population, it should hitherto 
have been so little sought for and so Uttle esteemed. 

Suppose for a moment, that in some future age Great 
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Britain herself should become the scene of perpetual 
desolations t and that some Christian philanthropist from 
some distant land should be induced to visit her de- 
serted shores ; he would doubtless regard the ruined 
monuments of her military glory and her commercial 
greatness — were there nothing else to contemplate — ^with 
the tear of pity for the vanity of mankind or with the smile 
of contempt; and he would doubtless exclaimi ''What! 
art thou too» thou Queen of nations ! thou haven of 
ships 1 art thou also become as Babylon and Tyrus ? 
How are the mighty fallen, and their '' glory departed!^' 
But should he be enabled to look beyond the wide 
Atlantic to the vast continent of America^ and there to 
behold a hundred millions of the descendants of Britons 
still speaking the language, and governed by the laws^ 
and cherishing the religion of the long-deserted isle — 
should he be enabled to witness a scene equally cheer- 
ing to philanthropy at the southern extremity of Africa — 
nay, should he be enabled to behold, at the utmost 
ends of the earth, a third great nation sprung from the 
same proUfic source on the continent of New Holland* 
and sending forth scions every successive year to the 
ten thousand isles of the boundless Pacific ; methinks 
he would regard every object around him with a feeling, 
approaching to religious veneration, and the stones and 
the dust of Britain would be as pleasant and as dear to 
the traveller as those of Zion to the Jew. 

Let no cold-blooded political economist, therefore, 
presume to reason down the propriety of emigration, so 
as to deter virtuous and industrious families and indi- 
viduals from adopting that expedient, or to prevent the 
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Brilish Goverament from affording them eacouragement 
Bwl assistance. Let no aSected patriotism throw any 
obstacles in the way of a measure that would eoable 
• of taA bniUM and iadividnab-.te ^ra^in 



«idi iacnMiag pom^. wd priialioM at-boaw. , I 
dmdd MMMHr doabt thAftot of wjr omLuMteDn tbm 



flf.ft^QOQiWi.tlM a doptioB of. Bl. moMw*, und , Ao dwr 
t l w U Bof a d«t]Pi iriii^.IMTOMiiPiondMMse ^ mui« 
M.^Mriy imprntin, md oniidugh the taut ^kwy.of 
te aatioMM f9id«Ml]r d^tndi. . 



CONCLUSION. 



' On a beautiful evening in autumn in the year 1820> 
two gentlemen from the west of Scotland, who had 
gone to spend a few days at the mineral waters of Pit- 
caithly in Perthshire, took, an airing t<^tber in a 
phaeton. . In the course of their diive, the horse's foot 
happening to come in contact with a stone on the high- 
way, the animal stumbled and fell. This occurrence, 
apparently tririal.and unimportant, led, through a series 
of events of which it is unnecessary to inform the reader, 
to my three successive voyages round the world, to the 
planting of the Presbyterian Church and the establish- 
ment of a College on the eastern shores of New Holland, 
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to the emigration of many families and individuals from 
Scotland to New South Wales, and to their comfortable 
settlement in the colony. We are but ill qualified to 
decide respecting the comparative importance or insig- 
nificance of each individual link in the vast chain of 
events, which extends in the eye of Omniscience from 
the first of time to the consummation of all things. 
Actions and occurrenceSi which to all* appearance are 
trivial and unimportant^ may nevertheless be fraught 
with consequences of the highest moment to individuals, 
and to whole classes of individuals, in the most distant 
regions, and to the latest posterity. For if the horse 
had passed but a few inches either to the right or to 
the left of the stone, the writer would in all likelihood 
have lived and died in Scotland without ever crossing 
the English Border ; and the other events above men- 
tioned would either never have happened, or would have 
been brought aboutby a totally different instrumentality* 
In short, '' The decrees of God/' who alone knoweth 
the end from the beginning, '' are his eternal purpose, 
whereby, according to the counsel of his own will, he 
doth, for his own glory, foreordain whatsoever comes 
to pass." 



THE END. 
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